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Walking Together: 
The Politics of 
Prelude Acompañamiento 


I live in and teach on the unceded territory of the Tongva (Gabrielino) people 
and honor them as the traditional caretakers of Tovaangar, the land now known 
as Los Angeles and the South Channel Islands. As a two-spirit Thai Cherokee 
relative, I recognize and honor them as the stewards of the land and water and 
offer my gratitude to these ancestors past, present, and emerging. I dedicate this 
book to all those Indigenous women and their allies who fight colonial, femini- 
cidal, structural, institutional, and political violence and work to heal themselves 
and their communities. Scales of Resistance is inspired by so many fellow travel- 
ers, luchadoras, and dreamers who are now ancestors, including Nellys, Marya, 
Tatiana, Horacio, Policarpo, Irma, and Martha. It is an offering in honor of the 
world we are building together and the future generations who will inherit it. 
This book is a gift of the collective knowledge of Indigenous women activ- 
ists in what is now Mexico and its diaspora in the United States. This knowledge 
was generated and shared with me while accompanying Indigenous women’s 
organizing for over twenty years. It draws from seventy oral histories I conducted 
and more than eighty events I attended, including local, national, and transbor- 
der/transnational meetings, encuentros (gatherings), marches, workshops, and 
shared projects. This project’s path has been guided by community-based, activ- 
ist research and shaped by the deep collective conversations it engendered—a 
research process that changed as I traveled a shared path with others. Research 
undertaken in this way opens a journey created by rich connections, relationships, 
and commitments, all of which have taken me on unforeseen paths I could have 
never imagined when I set out. In this way, the research processes at the center of 
this book are rivers that flow through and have shaped much of my adult life. 
I came to intellectual life and academia through politics and activism. On 
January 1, 1994, during the first year of my doctoral studies in the History of 
Consciousness program at the University of California (UC) Santa Cruz, an 


Indigenous rebellion led by the Zapatista Army of National Liberation, or the 


EZLN (the acronym formed from its Spanish name, Ejército Zapatista de Lib- 
eración Nacional), sparked a global movement organized around the alternative 
to the ravages of the neoliberal economic order gripping the planet envisioned 
by the EZLN. A few years earlier, in 1992, I participated in the cross-border 
Indigenous networks formed throughout Turtle Island—what is known as the 
Americas—to refuse the five-hundred-year celebration of Christopher Colum- 
bus’s so-called discovery of the Americas and to forge an Indigenous, Black, 
and popular front of resistance. In Mexico in the early 1990s, Indigenous people 
created a national movement, breaking out of the peasant and class-based 
organizing of prior generations to challenge anew, through mass mobilizations 
and uprisings, their own economic, political, and social marginalization. In- 
digenous women were at the center of these movements for Indigenous auton- 
omy and continue to be. As the most marginal of the marginalized, they devised 
new strategies and discourses of political participation, equity and inclusion, 
and autonomy by weaving in and between household, community, municipal, 
regional, national, and international scales of power. Yet the promise and hope 
of the 1990s and Mexico’s precarious transition to democracy aimed at transform- 
ing authoritarian populist nationalism forms of governance, undergirded by the 
coloniality of power, were undermined by the mass social inequality of neoliberal 
reforms and later, large-scale violence of an emerging narcostate and drug cartels. 

I began working with Indigenous activists and organizers in Mexico in 1998, 
initially accompanying their organizing as an activist. Later, as we built trust 
and long-term relationships, we created activist research and collaborative 
research practices. These forms of accountability and knowledge production 
have begun to transform the historically uneven, and often exploitative, rela- 
tions of power that university researchers have practiced in their research with 
Indigenous peoples. I have researched, written, and even published with the 
Indigenous women activists I write about. As a doctoral student in my twen- 
ties, I was called to Mexico to understand the role of difference in women’s 
organizing in Mexico and the United States. I sought to study lesbian, Indig- 
enous, and working-class organizing or questions of difference in women’s 
organizing. Yet the urgency and vibrancy of Indigenous women’s organizing 
eclipsed other aspects of my original project. Guided by ethics of Indigenous 
self-determination, autonomy, and my activist commitments, my conversations 
around decolonizing methodologies and collaborative and community-based 
research grounded in Indigenous protocols of knowledge production, permis- 
sion, respect, and reciprocity evolved along with the work. 

I started work with CONAMI (Coordinadora Nacional de Mujeres Indígenas 


de Mexico/National Coordinator of Indigenous Women) in the late 1990s in 
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Mexico City. As a relatively young scholar-activist the same age as the younger 
women in the founding cohort of CONAMI activists, including Martha Sán- 
chez Nestor (Amuzgo from Guerrero) and Cándida Jimenez (Ayuujk [Mixe] 
from Oaxaca), who provided the backbone of early organizational labor, I fell 
in with them, hauling huge pots of beans, photocopying materials and mak- 
ing carpetas (folders) for national trainings for members that CONAMI hosted 
every other month in Mexico City, for which activists from all over the coun- 
try came into the capital. I often met with activists in the apartment office 
the organization shared with K'inal Antesetik DF, under the leadership of 
Afro-Colombian socialist feminist Nellys Palomo, where CONAMI organizers 
would often stay. I fell into accompanying and working alongside organiz- 
ers because I came from a working-class, activist background and political 
organizing came to me easier than the research I was conducting for my dis- 
sertation. That was how I began on the path of acompañando (accompanying) 
Indigenous women's organizing in Mexico, and I did not know where it would 
lead. We sometimes remembered to turn on a tape recorder or to sit down to 
conduct a formal oral history interview after long meetings or early in the 
mornings before activists would depart the capital on their long journeys back 
home to the mountains of Oaxaca, as was the case with Cándida Jimenez; to 
the rich P'urépecha homelands in Michoacán like Tomasa Sandoval of the 
Nación P'urépecha Zapatista; or to the states of Veracruz, Chiapas, and Guer- 
rero, like other activists. 

Over time, I realized that the process of accompanying Indigenous women's 
organizing and thus my research process followed the multiscalar nature of In- 
digenous women's resistance, weaving in and between local, national, interna- 
tional, continental, and transborder organizing. I lived in Mexico City in the 
late 1990s and met many Indigenous women activists who came into the capi- 
tol regularly for those national meetings. I conducted some early interviews 
during national meetings or the bimonthly national trainings CONAMI orga- 
nized in its early years. Other times, I sat and waited for appointments with ac- 
tivists who were caught up in endless meetings, like che day I spent waiting in 
the Party of the Democratic Revolution (PRD) offices in Mexico City for an in- 
terview with Margarita Gutiérrez, a Hñahñú activist who worked in the PRD's 
Secretariat of Indigenous Peoples and was one of two Indigenous women who 
worked on the women's sessions of the San Andrés Peace Accords. On other 
occassions, I rode the bus for days to attend meetings or conduct oral histories, 
like the one I conducted with Zapotec/Ayuujk (Mixe) leader Sofía Robles at 
the offices of Servicios del Pueblo Mixe (SER) in Santa Maria Tlahuitoltepec, 
the Southern Mixe region in the southwest of the state of Oaxaca. 
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In those heady days of the Indigenous movement, much activity and organ- 
izing occurred. After I moved back to California, I returned often to Mexico 
and was honored and inspired to attend the Second National Encuentro of 
Indigenous Women in Chilpancingo, Guerrero, in 2000. Hundreds of Indig- 
enous women gathered to demand justice for women who suffered under the 
increased militarization of their communities, due to increased political re- 
pression of their movements. Together they analyzed the gendered racialized 
violence against Indigenous women forging the early movement against femi- 
nicide and the heightened violence enacted by the state and narcotraffickers in 
the War on Drugs—which all too often looked like a war on Indigenous com- 
munities. I had been in women of color feminist organizing circles that initiated 
INCITE! Women of Color Against Violence and as an early member in the Bay 
Area and Los Angeles chapters, I saw the interconnection between colonial 
and state violence and intimate partner violence and the challenges of seeking 
solutions that did not rely on and reinforce structures of policing founded on 
racial violence, settler colonial occupation, and class oppression. I immediately 
recognized these connections in Indigenous women's fight against gendered and 
state violence in Mexico. 

CONAMI’s second encuentro represented the growth of a multigenerational 
struggle of Indigenous women. In Chilpancingo, Guerrero, I continued inter- 
viewing founding members of CONAMI who were of an older generation, in- 
cluding María de Jesús Patricio, a Nahuatl healer known as Marichuey who 
became the spokesperson for the Indigenous Govering Council of the National 
Indigenous Congress that, as a collective, ran to become a presidential candi- 
date in the 2018 elections. I met Dona Rufina Villa from Masehual Siuamej 
Mosenyolchicauani (Women Who Support Each Other), one of the oldest In- 
digenous women’s organizations in the country, formed in 1985 in Cuetzalan, 
Puebla. Tomasa Sandoval, a powerful leader from the Nación P'urépecha Za- 
patista of Michoacán, spoke on one of the plenary panels delivering a persuasive 
analysis that debunked the dichotomy between individual and collective rights 
that pits women's rights against Indigenous rights in Western legal thought. 
These leaders comprised a different generation in CONAMI whose leadership 
and social authority was grounded in their experience as mothers and as lead- 
ers and organizers of their families, communities, and local organizations. The 
second encuentro also included a dynamic generation of younger activists who 
were forged in the fire of Indigenous autonomous struggles, including Herma- 
linda Turbicio, a Mixtec leader from Guerrero who had stepped into leadership 
when the men of her community were arrested because of state repression in 


response to the community declaring themselves autonomous, and “Lorena,” a 
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leader from a weavers collective in Chiapas whose empowerment and conscious- 
ness shifted along with the EZLN’s women’s revolutionary law and the historic 
community deliberation of women during the San Andrés Peace Accords follow- 
ing the 1994 Zapatista uprising. 

Some of the oral histories and collaborative research were conducted at mul- 
tiple “local” and regional scales, such as hometowns and organizations’ offices 
in municipal centers. For example, the first oral history I conducted with Za- 
potec/Ayuujk (Mixe) leader Sofia Robles at the offices of Servicios del Pueblo 
Mixe (SER) in Santa Maria Tlahuitoltepec, the Southern Mixe region in the 
southwest of the state of Oaxaca. I rode the bus for a day to meet Sofia for 
that first interview in Tlahuitoltepec. Over the years I conducted return in- 
terviews with her in the SER offices in the state capital of Oaxaca City, where 
she coordinated women’s rights work in the Mixe region, across the state and 
internationally. I continued to meet and interview her as she traveled to Los 
Angeles as part of the rich connections of the Indigenous diaspora from Oax- 
aca in California. I conducted other research at the continental scale across 
solidarity networks of Indigenous people that span Abiayala, a scale of solidar- 
ity anchored in land epistemologies of the Guna people of Panama and Colom- 
bia. Invoked by Indigenous organizers across the continent that is now called 
the Americas, Indigenous women conjure this scale of organizing based on In- 
digenous relationships and commitments to land in ways that disrupt settler 
colonial nation-state borders of what scholars call “transnational” organizing. 
By organizing across multiple borders, Indigenous women foreground their In- 
digenous nations and territories based on their cosmovisions, notions of place, 
and responsibilities, weaving them into the scales that are conjured, traversed, 
interwoven, and trans-ed through this organizing. This research included ac- 
companying activists from Mexico who helped to form the Enlace Continen- 
tal de Mujeres Indígenas de Abya Yala (Continental Network of Indigenous 
Women, ECMIA); the group later changed Abya Yala to the Americas as activists 
learned which Indigenous epistemologies translated across scales and which 
were not effectively scalable. 

In this way, I accompanied activists at continental and international meetings 
and transnational scales of activism that organizers use to cross colonial scales 
created by and between nation-states as well as scales conjured by Indigenous 
epistemologies and advocacy networks for Indigenous and women's rights 
activists globally. For example, although I missed Margarita Gutiérrez that 
afternoon in the PRD offices when I lived in Mexico City, I eventually sat down 
with her in 2001 in Durban, South Africa, at the NGO Forum of the World 


Conference against Racism, where we conducted our first of many oral histo- 
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ries. In chapter 2, I document how the scale of Abiayala was conjured, to use 
Anna Tsing’s word (2012), and map Indigenous women’s multiscalar activism 
within diverse transnational sites such as the Latin American and Caribbean 
Feminist Encuentros, ECMIA gatherings, hemispheric Indigenous gatherings, 
and UN meetings. 

My role as researcher and participant in these spaces was richly layered and 
complex, and it often shifted. It was informed by my own identities and politi- 
cal commitments as an urban native, mixed-race, two-spirit/queer, feminist 
researcher formed in women of color feminist and anti-imperialist politics. I 
was a researcher accompanying Mexican Indigenous women and ECMIA activ- 
ists and a member of women’s native rights networks and two-spirit communi- 
ties from the North. Unlike other researchers who were positioned as observers 
or guests, I sometimes was invited as a guest or observer, and other times was 
positioned as an activist/member of the organizations and networks I was ac- 
companying and documenting. For example, Indigenous activists from Mexico 
invited me to speak as a native feminist activist at a session they organized at 
one of the Latin American and Caribbean Feminist Encuentros and invited 
mestiza feminist researchers to participate as allies. At other times Northern 
native women’s organizers and friends positioned me as part of our regional 
formation, particularly when I attended Northern meetings as a participant 
rather than as an observer accompanying women to the Mexico and Central 
America meetings. I attended the World Conference of Indigenous Women in 
Lima, Peru, to catch up with friends and activists from all over Latin America, 
all members of ECMIA. During each meal, elders and knowledge holders from 
Northern Indigenous women’s organizations in the United States would sit 
next to me and regale me with their powerful histories and stories of organ- 
izing. After a time, they told me that some of the founding members had 
shared their histories because they wanted to collaborate with me to document 
the origins of one of the older networks of Indigenous women’s organizing, 
which I thought was a beautiful project I am honored to do. I may have been in 
that space to do return interviews with organizers from the South, but native 
women from the North had plans, too, and they positioned me within their 
own agendas—and of course, I was a willing coconspirator. 

I kept in touch with activists over the years by traveling to Mexico and in- 
ternational meetings and, between meetings, by connecting through social 
media, email, and WhatsApp. After I returned to California and finished my 
PhD, I moved to Oakland to undertake a UC President’s Postdoctoral Fellow- 
ship under the mentorship of Norma Alarcon at UC Berkeley. There I organized 


forums and tours to bring activists like Nellys Palomo from K’inal Antsetik 
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and Martha Sanchez of CONAMI to the United States to give talks (for ex- 
ample, at an event called “Rebellion at the Roots,’ which I organized at the 
San Francisco Women’s Building) or to attend meetings with other Indigenous 
women to build the Northern Network of Continental Network of Indigenous 
Women. Cherrie Moraga and Celia Herrera hosted these visitors at their home 
in Oakland to bring them together with members of the Red Xicana Indigenas. 
Martha Sanchez and I later traveled to Chicago to attend the INCITE! Women 
of Color Against Violence Conference and to meet up with other Northern 
native women to build the northern region of ECMIA. This was before Mexico 
broke off to become a separate region, thereby illustrating how activists not just 
weave in and between existing scales, but conjure new ones. Despite the fact 
that they are geopolitically located in North America within hegemonic geog- 
raphies, Mexico created their own region within the network by arguing that, 
even though they are only one country, they are so large and diverse and yet, 
too linguistically and culturally different from the United States and Canada, 
that organizationally Mexico should operate as one of the regions within the 
network, which not only expanded the North, Central, South regional scalar 
organization of the network but exemplified the flexibility in conjuring new 
scales of resistance. After that tour, Martha and I finished our second and lon- 
gest, oral history interview at the San Francisco International Airport. I have 
met up with her many times over the years at Indigenous gatherings and meet- 
ings. I have continued to interview her, even when our time was short because 
we had meetings, were drafting declarations, or were just catching up on life. 
This is why it was devastating to learn that Martha died of COVID-19 complica- 
tions in 2021 (Burgete Cal y Mayor 2021), as had many other Indigenous activ- 
ists, including Los Angeles-based Maya K'iche, spiritual leader, interpreter, and 
founder of Mayavision Policarpo Chaj (Solis 2021). Other times I was able to 
invite ECMIA members such as Tarcila Rivera Zea, Margarita Gutiérrrez, and 
Sonia Henríquez to visit UCLA. While Tarcila's schedule did not permit her to 
come, both Margarita and Sonia joined me in 2014. 

Over the years, I continued to return to Mexico to attend events with CON- 
AMI. In 1999, I traveled with Nellys Palomo, an advisor to the CONAMI who 
also tragically died in an accidental fall in 2009, to the mountains of Guer- 
rero to do a training workshop on Indigenous autonomy and women's rights. 
Riding in the back of a camioneta (a pickup truck) with people headed home 
from the market with their turkeys and crops, we became ensnared at a check- 
point the Mexican state used to repress Indigenous social movements by using 
the War on Drugs as a pretext. This is part of what Aida Hernández Castillo 


(2018) calls the continuum of violence where the Dirty War of state repression 
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against organized resistance movements between the 1960s and 1980s merged 
with the repression of Indigenous autonomy movements in the 1990s and later 
connected the use of the Mexican military to occupy Indigenous communi- 
ties in resistance under the guise of the Drug War in the 2000s. We were de- 
tained and had to wait hours before we were allowed to move on; by then it 
was too late to make it to the community. I have vivid memories of this trip 
because I started smoking again after quitting six months after I finished my 
dissertation—one of seven attempts to quit before it finally stuck. 

There were other negotiations to consider while doing fieldwork. In those 
years that I lived and traveled back and forth to Mexico frequently I had short 
hair and presented as less feminine so I had to navigate different gender, sex- 
ual, and racial conventions as a queer, mixed-race urban native feminist who 
stood out as wearing “men’s” shoes. Over time my presentation became more 
femme, and some negotiations became easier, whereas others became differently 
complex—as when I was propositioned at political meetings and conferences or 
had to turn down marriage proposals with some grace and humor. My being 
queer/two spirit meant becoming a parent relatively late in life, so I was often 
regarded as a perpetual senorita—a young, unmarried woman—even when I 
was the same age as the grown women we addressed with the respectful Dona. 
Class and racial differences have always been indexed by how I am addressed. 
I noticed the rigidity of the class structure in Mexico and that I had little in 
common with other academics and researchers I met due to differences in our 
class backgrounds. They were referred to by their academic titles (with the forms 
of social distance that implies), whereas I was not. Nor did I need to be. These 
negotiations became even more intense as the “field” became more integrated 
with daily life and activism as I began organizing and working with migrant 
Indigenous women in California. 

Other scales of accompaniment and research include the translocalities 
or transregions created by the Indigenous migrant routes that link, through 
dense diasporic ties, the Sierra Norte, the Central Valleys, and the Mixteca 
regions of Oaxaca to Mexico City, Baja California, and the California cities 
of Oceanside, Los Angeles, Fresno, and Santa Maria—so much so that these 
locations form a transborder scale. In 2005, Odilia Romero was elected as the 
Binational Coordinator of Women’s Affairs. She invited me to become an advi- 
sor to FIOB. Later, as FIOB members wrote a research proposal to study ways 
to diversify FIOB’s binational leadership, they invited Laura Velasco, of the 
Colegio de la Frontera Norte, and me to join the team. The proposal won the 
group the Latin American Studies Association’s Otros Saberes Grant, which 


funds Indigenous and Afro-descendant knowledge producers. For many years, 
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I worked in solidarity with the FIOB and supported its members as they built 
leadership development programs for women. I met with the team of facilita- 
tors and supported them with documentation and resources as we built the 
Mujeres Indigenas en Liderazgo (MIEL) workshops held in Oaxaca and Califor- 
nia. I met Janet Martinez, Odilia’s daughter, when she was fifteen in their small 
studio apartment jammed with shelves of books, in the Pico Union district of 
Los Angeles. During that meeting, we made food as they shared their plan to 
reinitiate El Tequio, FIOB’s magazine, by modeling it on the feminist magazine 
Bitch. After Janet went to college at UC Berkeley, Poncho joined Odilia as her 
life partner, and I have fond memories of bringing their son his favorite Cookie 
Monster cake for one of his first birthdays. A highlight of working in collabora- 
tion with Odilia and Janet are the many working sessions over Oaxacan, Thai, 
and Korean food. 

Another long-term relationship that has informed this work is with 
Dr. Gaspar Rivera-Salgado, Mixtec scholar and founding member of the FIOB, 
who I met in graduate school in Santa Cruz. We have shared many political 
and research collaborations as fellow travelers journeying, for example, to the 
Mixteca for research and staying at his family’s home or to the fields of San 
Quintin to bring mutual aid and solidarity to striking Oaxacan Indigenous 
agricultural workers. Accompanying the base building and leadership develop- 
ment of Indigenous migrant women has been a great honor. I’ve witnessed the 
joys and sorrows of these strong women, including Monserrat, who learned 
to fight for herself as a young girl in the Central Valleys of Oaxaca and who 
uses this strength and resilience as an organizer of tenants and domestic work- 
ers. As we sat in the park to do our interview, she told me about getting up 
at 3 or 4 a.m. to do all the “women’s work,” which fell on her shoulders when 
her mother passed away, and then walking miles to school—all to show her dad 
that her dream of going to school would not interfere with the labor she was 
charged with completing. As she shared the struggle and exhaustion of those 
years trying to access education, the waves of memories swept over us, and we 
wept together on the park bench. Reflecting on her fight to go to school, she 
shook her head and shared how challenging it was to animate her kids to want 
to pursue their educations, as they were often consumed by video games and 
did not understand her arduous struggle for what they take for granted. 

Yet, another courageous woman I met was Dona Mari, who told me how 
she crossed the border while carrying an infant to join her husband working in 
the United States. Before she would let me interview her, she thanked me for 
mentoring her son—that same baby who had been my student at UCLA: the 


talented Zapotec historian Luis Sanchez-Lopez, who went on to earn a PhD in 
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History and become a professor at the University of California, Irvine. Many 
of these collaborations grew into friendships and other shared projects of Indig- 
enous women’s empowerment, Indigenous survivance across colonial borders, 
and digital storytelling that spanned years of meetings, marches, fundraisers, 
ceremonies, solidarity tours, and parties in the Los Angeles neighborhoods of 
Korea Town, Pico Union, Westlake, and the city of Long Beach. These relation- 
ships crossed Oaxacan migrant geographies including the communities of 
Oceanside, Santa Maria, Fresno, Ventura, and San Diego in California; San 
Quintin and Tijuana in Baja California; and Oaxaca City, Huajuapan de Leon, 
Santiago Juxtlahuaca, Tlacolula de Matamoros, Zantatepec, or the Isthmus of 
Juchitán in Oaxaca; and in Mexico City. 

While working on this project, I lived in many Indigenous homelands, in- 
cluding Awaswas Ohlone, Chumash, Tewa, and Tongva territories. I’ve also 
visited many other Indigenous territories where Indigenous women are weaving 
their scales of activism, including Hñáhñú (Otomí), Zapotec, Nu Savi (Mixtec), 
Triqui, Ayuujk (Mixe), Amuzgo, Mexica, Maya, Nahuatl, and Guna in Fresno, 
Oceanside, and Los Angeles, California; Morelos in the State of Mexico; 
Michoacán, Guerrero, Oaxaca, Chiapas, Tijuana, and the San Quintin Valley 
of Baja California; and other nation-states including Peru, Guatemala, Mexico, 
the United States, Brazil, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Canada, and South 
Africa. 

In 2011, I received the Lillian Robles (Juaneno/Acjachemen) Award for Leader- 
ship and Action from the Women's, Gender, and Sexuality Studies Department 
at California State University Long Beach (CSULB) for community-engaged 
research. I received this great honor with Georgiana Sanchez, a Chumash 
storyteller and scholar and one of my beloved college teachers. As che Robles 
family sang honoring songs during the award ceremony, I was struck by the 
convergence of an American Indian scholar-activist who works with Mexican 
Indigenous movements and their diasporas on Native California Indian terri- 
tory, holding the stories of displaced Indigenous peoples on the lands of those 
who have been dispossessed of their lands and are struggling to survive. I 
had been working with students and with Dalit transmedia storyteller Then- 
mozhi Songdaragan, one of the original creators of digital storytelling, to 
create digital storytelling projects with organizers of the FIOB women’s leader- 
ship program called Mujeres Indígenas en Liderazgo (MIEL). We began to write 
grants to build a storytelling platform for this multiple and layered Indigenous 
Los Angeles. After the evening at the Robles Awards, with the multiple layers 
of Indigenous LA present together in one space but often kept from knowing 


each other's histories, I was even more inspired to create this digital storytelling 
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platform we called Mapping Indigenous LA. I applied for an initial seed grant 
and invited UCLA professors Mishuana Goeman, Wendy Teeter, and Keith 
Camacho to serve as co-principal investigators for a story-mapping project 
that uncovers the histories of sedimented layers of Indigenous LA, including 
the original inhabitants of the Los Angeles basin and islands, the Tongva/Gabri- 
elino, relocated American Indians, Pacific Islanders, and the Latin American 
Indigenous diaspora. Although Keith did not stay on with us as we built the 
Mapping Indigenous LA platform (mila.ss.ucla.edu), throughout the autumn 
of 2012 we met weekly to design the project based on digital story maps and 
the digital platform in collaboration with Tongva community members and 
cultural educators. We each continued to build, and in the summer of 2016 I 
worked intensively with six community researchers from the Zapotec, Mixtec, 
and Mayan communities of Los Angeles to design the Latin American Indig- 
enous Diaspora map, which informs my thinking in chapter 5 of this book. I 
conceptualized the original proposal, wrote the language used on the platform, 
and managed grants and staff on multiple projects for our collaborative project, 
including the Crossroads and Currents, Pacific Islander, and Two-Spirit Maps. 
Many other colleagues and friends went on to build storymaps and this hub 
for Indigenous stories of place and teaching resources, as when Tongva cultural 
educators came together to build resources and train schoolteachers in the LA 
Unified School District. Even more important, many communities, tribes, col- 
laborators, and organizations went on to build their own storymaps that show 
the transformative histories they are weaving. 

I thank all the Indigenous women activists who generously shared their 
insights, dreams, knowledge, and visions with me. I appreciate the longtime 
friends and collaborators who made this work possible, including Margarita 
Gutiérrez, Tomasa Sandoval, Paty Sandoval, Martha Sánchez, Fabiola Jurado, 
Norma Don Juan, Odilia Romero, Janet Martinez, Dr. Gaspar Rivera-Salgado, 
the late Rufino Dominguez, Centolia Maldonado, and many, many others. I 
thank Angela Davis, who served as my PhD advisor and mentor as I began this 
project as a first-generation doctoral student. She taught me how to walk the 
activist-scholar path. Pat Zavella modeled the best of critical feminist ethnog- 
raphy, humor, and decades of mentorship and ultimately friendship. Sonia 
Alvarez and Jonathan Fox guided my work as I completed my intial fieldwork 
and doctoral thesis. Many others generously read iterations of chapters and 
versions of the manuscript as it worked its way through the writing and pub- 
lication process including Lynn Stephen, Shannon Speed, Josie Saldana, Pat 
Zavella, Nadine Naber, Tony Lucero, Grace Hong, Horacio Roque Ramirez, 
Gloria Chacon, Gaye Theresa Johnson, Leisy Ábrego, Juan Herrera, Mauricio 
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Magana, Gaspar Rivera-Salgado, Holly Worthen, Sherene Razack, Monisha 
Das Gupta, and Judy Wu. I thank Lise Nelson for our early conversations, 
which directed me to theorizations of scale by feminist geographers. I learned 
early on to survive the academy to break its solitude and competitiveness by 
building community. For many years I have written in community, in writing 
groups and with many writing friends. I am especially grateful for the writ- 
ing accountability group that has supported me with their wisdom and humor 
during the past six years while writing this book: Tiffany Willoughby-Herard, 
Michelle Habell-Pallan, Julia Fogg, and Lynn Fujiwara. What a gift to be in 
community with these talented, powerful women. I wrote with another “get 
the book done club” that included Pat Zavella and Nadine Naber and thank 
them for their grit and insight. I have had the privilege to build writing com- 
munities and have writing dates with many friends along the way, including 
Tiffany Willoughby-Herard, Lilith Mahmud, Alicia Carroll, Mauricio Magana, 
Juan Herrera, Floridalma Boj Lopez, Josh Guzman, Micaela Diaz, Audrey Sil- 
vestre, Rafael Solorzano, Nadia Zepeda, Brenda Nicolas and Eddie Alvarez. 

I workshopped an early draft of the book and thank the UCLA Center for 
the Study of Women for the early protoype of the Research Excellence Award. 
I thank Grace Hong for her advocacy to create spaces such as these on cam- 
pus; Tony Lucero for reading an early version of the manuscript; and those 
UCLA colleagues who read chapters, including Grace Hong, Shannon Speed, 
Flori Boj Lopez, Leisy Abrego, Gaye Theresa Johnson, Gaspar Rivera-Salgado, 
and Brenda Nicolas. I was generously invited to workshop the manuscript for 
chapter 4 at the University of Connecticut and later at the Institute for Re- 
search on Women and Gender at the University of Michigan as part of the 
Rethinking Transnational Feminisms Working Group and as a fellow at the 
School for Advanced Research in Santa Fe, New Mexico. I also workshopped 
the chapter 2 manuscript as part of that same group’s UCI Humanities Cen- 
ter Faculty-in-Residence Seminar and the chapter 5 manuscript as part of 
the Critical Latinx Indigeneities LA Writing Group. I thank members of the 
LOUD collective, the Critical Latinx Indigeneities Working Group, most espe- 
cially Floridalma Boj Lopez, Luis Urrieta, Gloria Chacon, Bianet Castellanos, 
and Lulu Alberto. When I lived in New Mexico, I was lucky to write and dis- 
cuss work with Corinne Sanchez, Laura Harjo, Susan McKinnon, Karin Fred- 
ric, and Brian Burke. I have been blessed to work with the next generation of 
Indigenous scholars who are emerging as an emphatic force that will reshape 
multiple conversations. It has been a pleasure to work in community and con- 


versation with Flori Boj Lopez, Brenda Nicolas, Luis Sanchez, Daina Sanchez, 
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and Michelle Vasquez Ruiz in our critical Indigenous studies reading group. I 
have worked at the intersection of Indigenous, Chicano/a/x, and Latinx stud- 
ies for many decades, founding and helping to build spaces of convergence, 
such as the Women’s Indigenous/Native Caucus of Mujeres Activas en Letras y 
Cambio Social (MALCS), attending the founding meeting of the Native Ameri- 
can Indigenous Studies Association (NAISA), and helping to build the Abya 
Yala Working Group in subsequent meetings, Otros Saberes within the Latin 
American Studies Association, and finding spaces of affiliation and collabo- 
ration in the American Studies Association (ASA). Ines Hernandez-Avila and 
Ines Talamontes are forerunners who opened the space for multiple indigene- 
ities across these fields. 

For accompanying me in the last stages of this project and for their research 
assistance, I thank Audrey Silvestre for her clarity, strength, grace, and friend- 
ship; Rafael Ramirez Solorzano for his insights, perpetually positive outlook, and 
merging of movement work and scholarship; Rose Simons for her work trans- 
lating, annotating, and reflecting on the work with me; and Chantiri Resendiz 
Ramirez for her critical engagement and timely assistance. Finally, my deepest 
gratitude to Michelle Vasquez Ruiz for her steadfast research, intrepid spirit, 
and commitment to community-engaged Indigenous digital humanities. Over 
the years, I have benefitted from many sources of support over the multiple 
stages of research for this project, including the UC Institute for Mexico and 
the United States, a UC President’s Postdoctoral Fellowship, a Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship, the School for Advanced Research, and the Latin American Studies 
Association Otros Saberes Initiative. At UCLA I thank the Institute for American 
Cultures, especially Chon Noriega and the Chicano Studies Research Center 
for years of unwavering support. Many other research centers have been impor- 
tant community hubs, including the American Indian Studies Center, thanks 
to the powerful leadership of Angela R. Riley and Shannon Speed; the Latin 
American Institute, under the leadership of Kevin Terriciano; and the Center for 
Mexican Studies, under the leadership of Ruben Hernandez. I have received 
critical support from two key colegas in the UCLA Department of Chicana/o 
and Central American Studies. I thank Leisy Abrego and Gaye Theresa John- 
son. The UC Academic Senate’s Committee on Research and the dean of social 
sciences have supported my research in key phases. 

This project manifested alongside many political struggles, en camino to 
building family and community, and during life transitions that span accom- 
panying my mom through end-stage lung cancer to the birth of my daughter, 


and the rise of authoritarianism in the United States and renewed uprisings 
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to end white supremacy—all while surviving a global pandemic (it’s not our 
first as Indigenous people). Friends have surrounded me with love and solidity. 
Thank you Dre, Joan, Josie, Alice, Deb, Erica, Lilith, Juliet, Raja, Queen, Dean, 
Iyatunde, and especially my family: Gary, Alphonce, Rubi, Jose, Cosme, and 
Luna. Mostly, I am ever grateful for the light that is Juniper Nayeli. 
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Introduction 


The third National Indigenous Congress, held in 2001 in Nurio, Michoacan, took place 
in the lead-up to a historic debate in the Mexican Congress. Many in attendance were 
traveling with the Zapatista caravan to Mexico City, including Comandante Esther, who 
would make history by being the first Indigenous woman to speak on the floor of the Mexi- 
can Senate. Numerous leaders had called for a women’s session during the gathering and 
so, at the designated time, hundreds of us sat and stood in concentric circles, waiting for 
the session to begin. When, or even if, the women’s session "began" is not really clear. At 
first, the discussion centered on whether a women’s session should be held at a gathering 
of the national Indigenous movement in Mexico at all. Two hundred women stood at the 
ready while a couple of male activists moved to the center of the circle to argue against 
the idea of a separate women's session. As I sat in the circle, I was initially annoyed that 
the right to have a women’s session was being debated yet again, but as I looked around 
me, I saw hundreds of women leaders and members of Indigenous organizations through- 
out Mexico, like Tomasa Sandoval of la Nación Purépecha Zapatista of Michoacán 
and Martha Sánchez of 500 Años de Resistencia of Guerrero (see figure 1.1). Among the 
leaders from Indigenous regions throughout Mexico, I saw Zapatista women from Chi- 
apas, including several comandantas who were attending as part of the 2001 Zapatista 
caravan. Leaders of other international Indigenous movements were there, too, such as 
Blanca Chancoso, one of the founders of la Confederación de los Pueblos de Nacionalidad 
Kichua del Ecuador, former president of the Confederacion de Nacionalidades Indigenas 
del Ecuador (CONAIE), one of the organizations that hosted one of the first gatherings 
of the Continental Indigenous Women’s Network in 1995. Blanca stood, spread out the 
rainbow-colored flag of the Indigenous movement of Ecuador, and spoke in solidarity 
with and in support of women having their own space for deliberation. About an hour 
into the debate, I realized that the women’s session was actually happening despite being 
denied a formal space. Women spoke in between the decreasing arguments that a women’s 
session divides the movement or is unnecessary because Indigenous cosmovisions are already 


complementary in terms of gender. Between the counterarguments, I realized that a power- 


Figure I.1. CONAMI activist Tomasa Sandoval speaking to the women gathered at the 


Congreso Nacional Indigena (National Indigenous Congress), Nurio, Michoacan, 2001. 
Photo by author. 


ful discussion was continuing regardless of the opposition being voiced against it. As that 
opposition slowly dissipated, the interstitial conversation began to gain momentum. 
I was witnessing the way in which Indigenous women, organized at multiple levels and 
scales, could weave together the power and momentum of “in-between.” The threads of 
their organizing linked remote, rural communities to networks that spanned Mexico, 
came together to form the national Indigenous women’s movement, and connected across 
the continent to the global stage. That day, I got to see how Indigenous women used the 
threads, networks, and knowledge from multiple scales to work around resistance to their 
organizing at the national level. 

The 1990s witnessed the emergence of mass Indigenous rights movements 
in Mexico—indeed throughout Latin America. The roots of Indigenous strug- 
gles, many of which had been organizing below the surface at the community 
or the regional level, surfaced into the public eye after the Zapatista rebellion 
in 1994 in Mexico, and then out across the world. As these local struggles for 
dignity and social justice began to grow into national networks, Indigenous 
women who had been active locally in community radio, in Indigenous assem- 
blies, or within weaver’s collectives began to meet with other women activists— 


first in their own regions and then nationally and internationally. In 1997, they 
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came together to form a national network of Indigenous women activists, the 
Coordinadora Nacional de Mujeres Indígenas de Mexico (CONAMI), the first 
national Indigenous women's organization in Mexico's history. Some were es- 
tablished leaders in their own communities, some had been participating in In- 
digenous assemblies with their fathers since they were children, whereas others 
were young women thrown into leadership when the male leaders in their com- 
munity were imprisoned. Some were already members of Indigenous women's 
organizations in the community, whereas others still were brand new to social 
activism. But all felt che shift in che winds and were called to commit their lives 
to organizing themselves and their communities to stand up for the rights of 
Indigenous peoples and, together, to revitalize Indigenous cultures. 

In the late 1990s, I had the great privilege of accompanying CONAMI mem- 
bers during the early years of the organization. I returned to interview them ten 
years later. I start with the vignette at the beginning of this chapter to illustrate 
just one instance of how, despite blockages, Indigenous women organizers built 
a vibrant national network that spanned Mexico. Many think of the Zapatista 
rebellion as isolated to the state of Chiapas, but this view ignores the extent to 
which the uprising only brought to the surface local Indigenous rights move- 
ments that were operating just out of view of dominant society but within In- 
digenous communities throughout Mexico. Once these efforts coalesced, they 
quickly formed into a broader national movement after 1994, and women were 
pivotal in building this momentum at each step. Women met at numerous local 
and regional meetings to debate Indigenous autonomy and discuss which parts 
of Indigenous communal practices they liked and, just as important, which 
they did not—all vital conversations about women's rights in what would form 
the basis of Indigenous normative systems (known as usos y costumbres). As the 
Indigenous rights movement and other sectors of civil society mobilized as the 
EZLN negotiated with che Mexican government culminating in the 1996 San 
Andrés Peace Accords, these workshops and meetings focused on Indigenous 
autonomy flourished all over the country—so much so that organizers began 
to leverage these conversations to gain access to greater women's participa- 
tion in local mixed-gender organizations or collective Indigenous gover- 
nance structures. They were able to point, for example, to other communities 
where women did participate in community decision-making or argue that 
their organization was out of step with the national Indigenous movement. 
The early 1990s were also critical in the coalescence of a hemispheric solidar- 
ity among Indigenous peoples in the Americas as they rose up with Black and 
popular sectors to protest the five-hundred-year celebration of the arrival of 


Christopher Columbus to the Americas. As this grounded transborder activism 
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spread across Abiayala, Indigenous migrants also began to organize as po- 
litical subjects who crossed colonial borders, such as the 1992 formation of the 
Zapotec/Mixtec Front, whose organizing raised questions about indigeneity in 
diaspora, challenging the ways it is often fixed by settler colonial strategies of 
containment while often being displaced and dispossessed as part of the settler 
colonial logic of elimination (Speed 2019). 

What I share in this book is the result of my participation and research 
accompanying Indigenous women’s organizing efforts for more than twenty 
years across local, national, continental, transnational, international, and 
transborder scales of activism. Scales of Resistance includes Indigenous women’s 
organizing in Mexico and their work building advocacy networks across Abi- 
ayala,! a concept of the Kuna people of Panama and Colombia used by activists 
to name an Indigenous scale of interconnection and responsibility to land. The 
book also explores the ways they (re)grounded this activism and localized it 
into their own pueblos, municipalities, and territories. It then joins the organ- 
izing within the migrant stream that is building (trans)local ways of being 
and belonging that form Indigenous transborder scales of cultural continu- 
ity and political mobilization among Zapotecs and Mixtecs from Oaxaca and 
among members of the Latin American Indigenous diaspora who spatialize 
geographies of indigeneity on the unceded territories of the Tongva/Gabrileño 
peoples, which include the Los Angeles basin and southern Channel Islands. 
The insights I share are part of collective knowledge forged through the experi- 
ence of many Indigenous women activists and several generations of organizers 
across different communities and multiple scales. 

Scales of Resistance: Transborder Indigenous Women’s Organizing shows how 
Indigenous women activists developed a strategy of weaving in and between 
multiple scales of power to create new spaces of participation and new forms 
of consciousness and discourse and how their organizing conjures, reimagines, 
and rethinks scale. The Chiapas uprising opened new political spaces for Indig- 
enous women and increased social movement networking, not only between 
various regions within Mexico but also across different kinds of sectors and 
movements, or scales of organizing across the globe. Indigenous women, one of 
the most marginalized sectors of Mexican society, effectively learned to move 
within the limited social and political spaces allowed them, thereby creating 
new forms of identity and social meaning in the crevices of discourses that ex- 
cluded them, and building new forms of political subjectivity and new spaces 
of political engagement. Out of the most restrictive locations, activists devel- 
oped this political skill of moving in and between different scales of political 


representaion and negotiating, in turn, the distinct configurations of power at 
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each level. And with this skill came a new form of political consciousness, one 
that facilitated new kinds of conversations and led to new kinds of practices, 
analyses, hopes, and commitments. Importantly, these developments helped 
sustain the work of the Indigenous women’s movement in times of attempted 
neoliberal incorporation or co-option, subsequent demobilization, and politi- 
cal repression, and during an unprecedented wave of state and narco violence 
in the decades that followed. This book tells the story of how organized Indig- 
enous women were able to revitalize and, in some cases, redefine women’s role 
in community decision-making and create discourses that addressed women’s 
rights within Indigenous rights frameworks. Indigenous women activists began 
conversations about their own cosmovisions and the gendered nature of social 
organization in their own communities, leading some to decolonize gender 
hierarchies and identities, and others to argue that Indigenous women are the 
heart of family and community structures and therefore are at the heart of 
Indigenous resistance and autonomy. 

The book highlights the creativity and agency central to Indigenous women’s 
organizing strategies in what is now Mexico and its diaspora in what is now 
the United States. It demonstrates, through extensive multisited, multiyear, 
and multiscalar ethnography, how Indigenous women activists have navigated 
exclusions of and blockages to their participation at one level by moving to 
another, and then leveraging the skills, knowledge, experience, and discourses 
gained in one political space to effect change in the other. Such strategies 
have multiplied the places in which Indigenous women’s demands are engaged 
and have helped them to create new organizational spaces and visions of inclu- 
sion for themselves and their communities. I map how the linkages between 
these scales of power shape the way in which Indigenous women articulate 
themselves as political subjects and influence the discursive strategies they 
employ. By using their own interstitial positioning to create new sites for par- 
ticipation, new visions for (other) world making, modalities of organizing, and 
discursive strategies, Indigenous women have transformed various scales of 
power—instances of governance and authority in which they are ignored—into 
scales of resistance. 

Analysis of multiscalar movements is hardly new, of course, and a number 
of scholars have shown the benefits of being able to scale up, from feminist to 
human rights movements to the struggle to pass the UN Declaration of Indig- 
enous Peoples to the Zapatistas becoming a global force against neoliberalism 
(Brysk 1993; Escarcega 2013; Keck and Sikkink 1998; Olesen 2005). Others have 
called attention to how activists have successfully localized, vernacularized, 


or retrofitted political projects and imaginaries from transnational, national, 
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and translocal scales to their lived realities (Blackwell 2014; Hernandez Cas- 
tillo 2016; Levitt and Merry 2009; Thayer 2001). Building and expanding on 
earlier work (Blackwell 2006), I analyze a strategy of interweaving scales by 
which organized Indigenous women in Mexico have used the momentum of 
local movements to build a women’s network within the national Indigenous 
movement and even to demand women’s formal leadership in national organ- 
izations. Scales of Resistance, however, also reveals the importance and efficacy 
of being able to scale not only up or down but also across different types of scale— 
connecting formal political arenas with specifically gendered bodies, for ex- 
ample, and contrasting colonial divisions of scale itself with Indigenous con- 
ceptions of scale, space, solidarity, and connection. In chapter 1, for example, I 
examine how Indigenous women scaled the concept of Indigenous autonomy 
down from the formal claim for legal rights afforded by the state to demand 
women’s autonomy over their own bodies and within their own homes in their 
local communities. This scaling down translated rights discourse into a practice of 
autonomy that, along with their organizing work with other Indigenous women 
horizontally across other translocalities and vertically to other scales, became an 
important strategy of resistance to neoliberal state incorporation and the short- 
comings of state-based forms of recognition (Coulthard 2014). Organized Indige- 
nous women weave scales of power not only horizontally but vertically to influence 
and organize other (trans)localities on the same scale. 

Furthermore, rather than exploring a fixed set of demands, strategies, or 
identities that are scaled in one direction or another, this book examines how 
Indigenous women activists and social movements traverse and negotiate 
vastly different terrains of power at each scale, what I have been calling ge- 
ographies of difference. Transnational social movement scholars Keck and Sik- 
kink (1998) theorize the importance of scaling up with their concept of the 
“boomerang effect whereby movements blocked at the national level can 
take their work to international nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) or 
other international solidarity organizations that then exert pressure back on 
the national scale. What many fail to acknowledge, however, is that mar- 
ginalized actors have to navigate relationships of power that disenfranchise 
them in order to scale up. Indeed, most theories of transnational organizing do 
not account for how intersectional entrapments of power are configured and 
exerted differently at each scale and across scales. Political actors who are mar- 
ginalized, often in multiple ways, at one scale have to navigate those different 
configurations of race, class, gender, indigeneity, and citizenship at each level 
(Blackwell 2000, 2014, 2015). The analytic I call “geographies of difference” is 


attentive to how even within differential relations and flows of power that con- 
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stitute networked scales of activism, not only is power configured differently 
between each scale, but social movement actors are differentially situated by 
these power configurations within each scale. Geographies of difference names 
how the political landscape of each region, not to mention each country or 
scale, at which Indigenous women organize in is quite distinct, so that activists 
at each scale navigate the different terrains of social, political, and economic 
power as they move. Further, based on decades of work accompanying trans- 
national and transborder organizers, the concept of geographies of difference 
accounts for the way different transborder political actors are situated by in- 
tersections of race, class, gender, sexuality, and citizenship status differently as 
they cross borders. It centers the complex and creative ways differently situ- 
ated transborder actors navigate power in and between scales. 

What I have called geographies of difference bridges central tenets of women 
of color feminist praxis, including an intersectional understanding of power 
and the practice of building solidarity and power from difference, with femi- 
nist and critical geographers and Critical Indigenous Studies. In his 1996 book 
Justice, Nature, and the Geography of Difference, David Harvey called for a theory of 
justice that not only accounts for social and ecological issues at local and global 
scales but one that attends to questions of difference and commonality. In light 
of the challenge decolonization movements across the globe lodged against the 
ways European rationalities of enlightenment thinking had become universal 
and the demands of radical social movements of people of color, feminists, and 
queers in the US and Europe to dismantle the white supremacist, capitalist 
and patriarchal logic underpinning those universalisms, many theorists on the 
left challenged, avoided, or just outright ignored these challenges by conflating 
them with poststructuralist preoccupations with difference. Harvey argued 
that only through a “critical re-engagement with political-economy, with our 
situatedness in relation to capital accumulation, can we hope to re-establish a 
conception of social justice as something to be fought for as a key value within 
an ethics of political solidarity built across different places” (360). In his think- 
ing about “differentiated construction embedded in processes operating at 
quite different spatio-temporal scales,” he asserts that “the task of progressive 
politics is to find an equally powerful, dynamic, and persuasive way to relating 
the universal and particular at different scales in the drive to define social jus- 
tice from the standpoint of the oppressed” (362). Women of color theory and 
praxis does not rely on universals that imagine the oppression of women, for 
example, based on sameness, but builds an understanding of power and solidar- 
ity based on difference (Moraga and Anzaldua 1981, Alexander and Mohanty 
1997; Cohen 1997; Hong and Ferguson 2011; and Hong 2006, 2015). 
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Doreen Massey’s (1993) early work foregrounded this “complex social dif- 
ferentiation” (62) in what she called the “power-geometry of time-space com- 
pression,” which illustrated how globalization, not only a set of processes driven 
by capital but as a set of social relations, can produce uneven geographies. (68) 
She argued that “different social groups have distinct relationships” to time 
and space and as a result also have a “differentiated mobility” for different social 
groups and different individuals are placed in very distinct ways in relation to 
these flows and interconnections. The point concerns not merely the issue of 
who moves and who doesn't, although that is an important element of it; it is 
also about power in relation ro the flows and the movement” (61). As Massey built 
on this (1994, 1999) argument that places are constituted through ‘power ge- 
ometry, she theorized the interconnections between local, regional, national, 
and global processes by refusing “to see this differing scaling of time-space as 
a simple hierarchy,’ which complicates the view of “the ‘global’ being some- 
thing above, or determinate of, the local” (Latham 2002, 124). If these power 
geometries are configured differently not only in different locales but at differing 
scales, then we can see more clearly the ways these power geometries shape how 
social movement actors negotiate those specific configurations of power. 

What I call geographies of difference marks not only these differentiated 
terrains of power that social movement actors navigate but how actors within 
those terrains are also complexly and differentially situated in relation to the 
intersectional ways power operates through categories such as class, gender, 
race, sexuality, and indigeneity. Indeed, others have taken Massey’s power 
geometries to analyze the way social location and geographic scale play into 
transnational migration in what Pessar and Mahler (2003) call “gendered ge- 
ographies of power.’ Building on an intersectional analysis, they consider what 
the multiple scales of those power hierarchies might mean or how "hierarchies 
are not built just at the national or supra-national level. Rather, hierarchies of 
class, race, sexuality, ethnicity, nationality and, of course, gender operate at 
various levels that affect an individual or group's social location" (816). This 
framing is useful in understanding that gender, race, class, and sexuality, for 
example, operate simultaneously on different scales and how to account for 
sociallocation or how a person is located within a gendered, racialized, classed, 
and colonial hierarchies. While theorists of transnational feminism discussed 
the notion of scattered hegemonies (Grewal and Kaplan 1994) to name how 
systems of power at one level may operates at different scales to collude and 
compound gendered oppression, in chapter 4 1 examine how these systems col- 
lide and hybridize. Before turning to the specific historical, regional, and po- 


litical context of Indigenous women's organizing in Mexico, it is important to 
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elaborate on and clarify my use of the term scale. In Chicana literary theorist 
Mary Pat Brady’s brilliant work Scales of Captivity (2022), she defines scale as 
“a fundamental grid structuring the Western imaginary, one of the operative, 
taken-for-granted principles of the coloniality of power (3)? Brady argues that 
what she calls a “scalar imaginary” is a tool that maps and secures empires as 
well as the nation-state and its borders. Simultaneously, scalar logics justify 
carceral and other forms of state sanctioned captivity, including enslavement, 
incarceration, internment, detention, family separation, and constrained lives. 
Precisely because it has been so historically imbricated with colonial logics and 
projects, we must unpack the conventional concept of “scale” to reveal the as- 
sumptions that underlie it and that it serves to naturalize. I triangulate notions 
of scale with Marxist, feminist, and Indigenous understandings that highlight 


the mutual constitution of space and social relations. 


Decolonizing Scale, Weaving Scale 


Western ideas of scale are rooted in colonial governance and epistemologi- 
cal structures, with a long history of colonial spatial projects being imposed 
over Indigenous ceremonial, political, and economic spatial structures such 
as market spaces or trade routes (Vicenti Carpio 201). This imposition is dra- 
matically illustrated throughout Mexico, where colonial churches and govern- 
ment buildings are built directly on top of precolonial temples and Indigenous 
civic, political, spiritual, and cultural centers, often using the same stones. Pre- 
Hispanic and early colonial Indigenous mapping sought to represent social and 
spatial relationships to the landscape. Elizabeth Boone’s (2000) study of Aztec 
cartographic histories and Mixtec screen folds, lienzos (sheets), and tiras (rolls), 
documents how pictorial codices “held explanatory keys to the Mexican so- 
cial order . . . [showing] how the present and previous worlds were created and 
organized. Like community charters, they explained how the people came to 
occupy and control the lands they did and how their government was estab- 
lished. The books [maps] explained the relationships between peoples, their 
neighbors, and their enemies. These painted histories of the past held the evi- 
dence that supported the rights of the governing families to rule, and they kept 
true the stories of the heroic deeds of the ancestors” (27). 

Indigenous notions of scale can be illustrated by how Nahuatl speakers in 
the Valley of Mexico organized themselves into a political and communal unit 
called an altepetl, which Charles Gibson (1964, 9) identifies as an Indigenous 
city-state. In The Mapping of New Spain: Indigenous Cartography and the Maps of 
the Relaciones Geográficas (1996), Barbara E. Mundy writes: “Politically, altepetl 
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were somewhat like Russian nesting dolls, holding within them smaller and 
smaller subunits; most comprised numerous calpolli (house[s]), each with its 
own leader, which in turn comprised family-centered households” (105). 
Yet, we can imagine the ways these scales were not linear but were often a form 
of mediation between precolonial Indigenous land and water epistemologies 
and graphic traditions and the emerging colonial reality. Pictorial histories 
of the Aztecs and Mixtecs recorded events through the lens of the local scale 
(local polity/stories), through their coverage of altepetls/community kingdoms, 
rather than recording regional histories/polities. These Indigenous archives 
stressed “supernatural origins, others focusing on long migrations and others 
detailing events that affected the polity after it was established” (Boone 2000, 
2). Using postconquest accounts of “Indigenous forms of sociopolitical and 
economic organization” between 1550 and 1650, Rebecca Horn (1989), unlike 
previous authors writing about cartographic maps, draws on primary sources 
such as Indigenous landholdings, descriptive accounts, and colonial litigation 
records written in Spanish in the sixteenth century to argue that any regional 
study concerning Indigenous communities in the Valley of Mexico “must take 
into account the nature of Indigenous forms of sociopolitical organization” 
(9). The altepetl (alt: water; tepetl: mountain) referred to both a people and a 
territory, and they were ruled by a dynastic lineage (18). Horn explains that 
the altepetl was “subdivided into smaller units called calpulli or tlaxilacali, and 
these units were often organized into groups within the altepetl, group which 
in most cases were not recognized by the Spaniards or explicitly described in 
Spanish sources" (1o). She notes that their organization *was cellular rather 
than hierarchical, each subunit being equal . . . each with its own sense of sepa- 
rate origins, each a microcosm of the whole [altepetl]” (18). 

In the Mixtec region, these political and social units were called ñuu and, 
after the arrival of the Spanish, colonists referred to such communities as caci- 
cazgos to describe the lands they perceived an Indigenous leader or cacique to 
rule over. Even notions of territory and governance were shaped by colonists' 
interpretations of Indigenous precolonial spatial and political categories. In 
fact, cacique comes from the Taino word kassiquan, meaning to “to keep house" 
(Dove 2004, 136), and was thought to be earned by a democratic process; 
whereas cacicazgo is the Spanish transliteration of the Taíno word for lands 
ruled over by a cacique, which the Spanish apparently understood as mini- 
kingdoms. The lienzos grounded historicity to tiras to map territory in order to 
record how territory is linked to a sacred past, a specific history, and a geneal- 
ogy of rule. "This union of place, history, and rule thus formed a kind of com- 


munity charter, such that many towns in Oaxaca and southern Puebla relied 
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on their lienzos to function as community land titles throughout the colonial 
period and into the nineteenth century, some even into the twentieth century” 
(Boone 2000, 128). Hidalgo’s (2019) cartographic study of the region that is now 
the state of Oaxaca between 1573 and 1778 reveals the function of maps in the 
multilayered, complex, and even contradictory relations between Indigenous 
communities and Spanish colonialists (judges, magistrates, hacendados). Maps 
were the cultural collision of meaning making in relation to spatial, geographic, 
and cartographic knowledges where Indigenous map makers wove in their own 
epistemes and representational strategies with colonial ones to create a dou- 
ble consciuousness (2). The work of historian Stephanie Wood (1997) actually 
shows the presence of women in Mixtec codices and other maps, marking the 
importance of women in Mixtec genealogies. Haudenosaunee literary scholar 
Mishuana Goeman (2013), however, cautions that although women partici- 
pated in the exchange and production of native mapping and spatial knowl- 
edge, “Native women . . . were doubly excluded from the realm of a seemingly 
objective and masculine world of science and cartography. These erasures have 
had an enormous impact on the archives of colonial maps” (24). 

Scale was a colonial project of conquest. The logics embedded in scale, ac- 
cording to Brady (2022), facilitated the colonial endeavor through epistemic and 


spatial violence, enforced, of course, through military violence and Christianity. 


Francisco Lopez de Gomara, Hernan Cortés’s confessor and apologist, 
sought to shift away from a plurivocal multiverse to gain a sense of per- 
spectival possession that could enact the terms and architecture for empire 
and form a monovocal, monofocal universe. He turned to the idea of scale 
to produce the possibility of empire; scale enables rationalized abstraction 
(the world is one), transforming and authorizing indistinction and defining 
possessions claimed and carved and narrated from the ejido to the rancho, 
from the local to the regional to the hemispheric to the global, the plan- 
etary, and beyond. The many belong to the one (a king, a pope), articulated 
as his, as mappable and mapped, as for sale, a source of tribute and point 


of pride, articulated within a nested hierarchy, a new geoimaginary. (18) 


Given the ways in which the discipline of geography was constituted through 
colonial surveys, descriptions, representations, and Western understandings of 
space designed to eradicate, displace, or contain Indigenous peoples, Kwagu't 
(Kwakwaka'wakw Nation) geographer Sarah Hunt (2014) asks, *How might 
Indigenous geographic knowledge, or knowledge rooted in Indigenous world- 
views, be situated in relation to the discipline and its hegemonic ontologies?" 


(30). On the basis of her analysis of the interconnection between colonial and 
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interpersonal violence, Hunt (2015) reminds us of the settler colonial function 
of scale: “Just as reconciliation discourse requires us to create a temporal di- 
vide between past wrongs and current colonial realities, this framing creates 
a scalar division which positions everyday legal and state violence out of view. 
Because in order to buy into the notion that state violence ‘no longer con- 
stitutes the regulative norm of settler colonialism, we have to view gendered 
violence, police brutality, carcerality of everyday life, death of kids in care and 
willful negligence of our communities as not politically significant” (4). 

Yet, Maya K’iche theorist and public intellectual Gladys Tzul Tzul (2015) con- 
ceptualizes Indigenous resistance through Indigenous communal systems of 
government in ways that engage gender and scale in important ways. “Strength 
and power lies in the ability to disrupt and sabotage domination projects, but 
this capacity draws from a communal network of men, women, girls and boys 
who produce government and defend a territory, which I will call in this text: 
indigenous communal system of government” (128). Her analysis is scalar as 
she goes on to locate the locust of resistance at the communal within the scale 
of Indigenous territory and at the scale of the household, or what she calls the 
unit of reproduction of daily life. “When I say the concrete means for the re- 
production of life, I mean the territory and everything that contains it, namely: 
Water, roads, forests, cemeteries, schools, sacred places, rituals, feasts; in sum 
the concrete and symbolic richness that communities produce and govern 
through a series of strategies developed from a specific space and time that are 
structured from each reproduction unit. To make what I say more intelligible, 
I clarify that the reproduction unit is the space where everyday life takes place; 
that is, houses inhabited by nuclear and/or extended families that enjoy water 
service, that make use of the road, chat feed on the mushrooms that occur in 
the forests, among several more" (129). While Tzul Tzul has discussed forms of 
Indigenous self-governance through what she calls “tramas comunales" (com- 
munal plots or weaves) and “tramas de perentesco" (plots or weaves of kin- 
ship), each of these plots or weaves is a scale of communal belonging or build- 
ing relations. Tzul Tzul further elaborates that the struggle for Indigenous 
communal governance is structured through three strategies: kinship alliances, 
Kax k'ol (communal labor), and the assembly as the political form of collec- 
tive decision making. Finally, she argues theses scalar forms of Indigenous self- 
determination meet the force of colonial scales of exploitation: “Thus, from 
indigenous communal government systems, emerges a series of practices and 
strategies that organize and dynamize ways to limit and/or disrupt capitalist 
state domination in their local forms, municipalities and other local ways of 


state power. Indigenous communal government systems have known how to 
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read that the exploitative, colonial paradigm that continues to operate; specifi- 
cally the strategies of meaning making in indigenous community politics and 
the local composition of statehood (or state formation)” (131). 

Chicana scholar María Josefina Saldaña-Portillo (2016) examines how con- 
temporary racialized geographies of the US-Mexico borderlands are products 
of differing British and Spanish colonial logics and legacies—what we could call 
the coloniality of spatial organization. After independence, governance in Mex- 
ico not only identified regions according to colonial logics but also, as Zapotec 
historian Luis Sánchez-López (2018) argues, established its own hegemony by 
recognizing Indigenous regions and limited forms of Indigenous territorial and 
spatial autonomy as a way to establish a settler state. Indeed, Chickasaw anthro- 
pologist Shannon Speed (2017, 2019) argues that settler colonialism in Mexico 
and Guatemala is a structure established during the independence era. The con- 
temporary organization of power into scale includes colonial and Indigenous no- 
tions of scale. In Latin America, the colonial imprint on structures and relations 
of power has been termed the coloniality of power (Quijano 2000). But whereas 
the coloniality literature has been challenged in relation to gender and inter- 
sectionality, the spatial arrangements of the coloniality of power and the gen- 
dered nature of those colonial imprints has yet to be fully examined (Pérez 2010; 
Pratt 2008; Rivera Cusicanqui 2012). In Sarah Radcliffe’s work thinking about 
decoloniality and geography (2020), she reflects on the coloniality of power in 
relation to knowledge production and policy. Her earlier work accompanying 
Kichwa and Tsáchila women as theorists of development (2015) examines how 
they disrupt academic and policy analysis and shift the geopolitics of knowledge 
production. Despite the deep flaws of Andean state policies meant to align with 
Indigenous concepts of sumac kawsay or Buen Vivir, she notes that these policies 
represented a "decolonizing political possibility, combining collective and in- 
dividual rights, Indigenous epistemologies, [and] challenges to (intersectional) 
patriarchy" (2020, 585). Hernández Castillo (2019) examines how these coloni- 
alites of power shape racialized geographies of the war on drugs produced by an 
onslaught of violence and dispossession where *women's bodies have become 
territories to be invaded, violated, and incarcerated" (2). Indigenous women 
activists navigate these local, national, transnational, and transborder coloni- 
alities of spatial power but they also move in bodies, homes, families, pueblos, 
and municipalities guided by Indigenous cosmovisions that overlay Indigenous 
regions and territories which can be life affirming spaces of dignity as well as op- 
pression? In dominant representations throughout Latin America, Indigenous 
women are often symbolically bound to the local, seen as rural, uneducated, 


and low class, on the one hand, and as bearers of culture and embodiments of 
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the authentic (dress, foodways, etc.), on the other. Yet, as Indigenous women 
activists have collectively worked across Abiayala, they have forged their own 
Indigenous political imaginary that has created alternative forms of transna- 
tional, transboder and hemispheric solidarity, connection, and responsibility in 
their continental network, which I explore further in chapter 2. 

In following these organizers in and between sites of power, I turn to the 
way geographers understand scale in the social construction of space. In nam- 
ing these levels of political representation and new sites of struggle, the rich 
literature on scale elaborated by Marxist and feminist geographers is useful 
(Braman 1996; Marston 2000; N. Smith 1992; Staheli 1994). Scale is “the em- 
bodiment of social relations of empowerment and disempowerment and the 
arena through which they operate” (Swyngedouw 1997, 169). Scale, at its most 
basic level, is a scale of representation (Gregory 2009; Marston 2000). In this 
project, scale means the levels through which power is organized and how ac- 
tivities enacted and political interests articulated, contested, and negotiated 
produce those levels. Rather than fixed platforms for social activity and eco- 
nomic and political processes that “connect up or down to other hierarchical 
levels, “scales” are instead outcomes of those activities and processes, to which 
they in turn contribute through a spatially uneven and temporally unfolding 
dynamic” (Gregory 2009, 665; see also Swyngedouw 1997). Or, as Neil Brenner 
concisely puts it, scales are “the temporarily stabilized effects of diverse socio- 
spatial processes” (2011, 31).4 

Scholars have used scale to analyze the effects of capitalism, gender relations 
of re/production, and social movement resource mobilizations. For example, 
they have theorized the multiplicity of scale in the socio-spatial organization 
of capitalism, identifying possibilities of resistance and opportunities to cre- 
ate linkages across scale (N. Smith 1992). Others have importantly critiqued 
the literature on the social construction scale for its overreliance on modes of 
production in the public sphere, with the goal of calling attention to the scales 
of gender and social reproduction (Marston 2000). This work richly illustrates 
other systems of domination besides capitalism and its effects on the social 
construction of scale in the organizing of political parties, unions, and AIDS 
politics. Others have used scale to understand social movements. For example, 
Lynn Staheli argues, “To the extent that oppositional movements can move 
across scales—that is, the extent that they can take advantage of the resources 
at one scale to overcome the constraints encountered at different scales (in the 
way that more powerful actors do)—they may have greater potential for pro- 
cessing their claims” (1994, 388). 
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But as I emphasize, the processes and networks of Indigenous women’s 
activism, in which scales are established and collapse, depend on differing con- 
figurations of power, movement flows, and Indigenous visions of scale, rela- 
tion, connectivity, solidarity, and responsibility, such as Abiayala. In addition, 
not all networked scales stay equally connected—some tear away from each 
other, and others re-form around alternate visions of region or around vari- 
ous spatial logics of political urgency or strategy. While some scholars think 
of networks as “the overlapping and contested material, cultural and political 
flows and circuits that bind different places together though differentiated re- 
lations of power” (Featherston, Phillips, and Waters 2007, 386), others theorize 
them as meshworks to capture not only a vertical organization but a horizontal 
one: The concept of meshwork is meant to suggest that place-based groups 
“engage in dynamic vertical and horizontal networking, connecting among 
themselves and with others in places far and near, across cultural, political, 
racial, and ethnic divides” (Harcourt and Escobar 2005, 14). Meshworks, Es- 
cobar, and Harcourt (2005) argue, involve parallel strategies of localization and 
interweaving. Localization requires reading the geographies of difference or 
the different ways power is configured for differentially situated actors at each 
scale. Interweaving names the strategy that activist Indigenous women I have 
accompanied use to weave scales by reading power differential across scales 
and geographies of difference. 

Although my work was not originally part of the spatial turn, because the 
Indigenous women organizers I work with weave in and between local, na- 
tional, transnational, transborder, and land-based scales of power to create 
new spaces of participation, I decolonize social geography’s concept of scale 
to describe how they used these nodes of power. The scope of Scales of Resis- 
tance includes those scales created by Indigenous women’s organizing at the 
local, pueblo (town or village/people), or municipal level, or across Indigenous 
regions—territory that might include several pueblos, municipalities, and set- 
tler colonial juridical borders. It analyzes how their organizing creates scales 
of resistance across various conceptualizations of scale, such as settler na- 
tions, states, and geopolitical regions (across Latin America and Caribbean); 
across hemispheric, transnational, and international scales; and across trans- 
Indigenous scales like Abiayala. Finally, the project includes transborder scales 
produced by the way Indigenous migrants build translocal, transborder lives 
and politics with such density that some scholars have called them “transre- 
gions” (Jonas and Rodriguez 2015; Stephen 2007, 2012). Sofia Robles, a Zapotec/ 
Mixe activist whose long history of organizing forms part of this book, described 
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to me the levels or scales of organizing that situate her political work. When I 
asked her about the relationships between the levels or scales of activism, Sofia 


said, 


The levels, there are a lot of levels [of activism]. For example, in Mexico, 
speaking just in Mexico, the local level is the community. Then comes 
the regional that includes various communities. Then the state level that 
already includes different regional places, or different regions of the state. 
Later, at the national level... there might be two or three from each 
state represent[ing] us [within national organizing]. Now at the conti- 
nental [level], which is all of Latin America, Canada, the United States, 
all of Central America and South America. The network includes super 
regions like South America that is the southern region [of the Conti- 
nent], Central America is the central region and there is Mexico, United 
States, and Canada, right? We are the northern region . . . language is 
difficult but those are the levels [of activism]. Then at the international 
level we organize with others, but we relate mostly to the continental 
level. The worldwide level is more difficult, more complex. (Sofia Robles, 
interview with Maylei Blackwell, August 31, 1999) 


Moving in and between scales is a form of weaving. Weaving knowledges, 
weaving spaces, strategies, and discourses. This mode of organizing is specific 
to Indigenous women, who weave worlds to produce modes of social change 
relationally. In her 2010 book, which topples racialized geopolitical hierarchies 
of knowledges and colonial circuits of theory, Aymara scholar-activist Silvia 
Rivera Cusicanqui examines Indigenous proposals for engaging in mestizo mo- 
dernity and citizenship. In subsequent work, she critiques the masculinized 
notion of identity as territory as “still marked by the colonial seal of the exclu- 


sion of women” (2012, 106). She continues: 


The notion of the identity of women, however, is similar to a fabric. Far 
from establishing the property and the jurisdiction of the authority of the 
nation—or the people, the autonomous indigenous—the feminine prac- 
tice weaves the fabric of the intercultural through women’s practices as 
producers, merchants, weavers, ritualists, and creators of languages and 
symbols capable of seducing the “other” and establishing pacts of reci- 
procity and coexistence among different groups. This seductive labor, 
acculturated and surrounding women, allows for the complementing of 
the territorial homeland with a dynamic cultural fabric that reproduces 


itself and spreads until it reaches the mixed and frontier areas—the ch’ixi 
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areas—and there contributes its vision of personal responsibility, pri- 


vacy, and individual rights associated with citizenship. (107) 


This act of weaving from the inside to meet the outside, creating a third space 
in the middle, is also used to create the Cherokee doubleweave basket woven 
with rivercane. Two spirit Cherokee scholar Qwo-Li Driskill (2010, 2016) theo- 
rizes how this form of weaving creates bridges between multiple knowledges, 
practices, and epistemologies. Whereas from the outside the basket appears 
one way or has one face, on the inside there is another weave, held by various 
splints, which serves as a metaphor of how, for example, the queer and the 
Indigenous knowledges in Driskill's Asegi theory, when doublewoven, create a 
new, interwoven epistemology. Driskill argues that “by looking to doubleweave 
as a Cherokee theory and practice, we can theorize a third space that material- 
izes through the process of doubling. Doubleweaving privileges the voices and 
stories that colonial projects have attempted to destroy but that, hidden in the 
third space forgotten about by colonial cultures, survive” (Driskill 2016, 24). This 
inter- or doubleweaving describes how Indigenous women’s organizing moves 
in and between both colonial and Indigenous scales, as well as conjures new 
ones to produce interstitial or third space knowledges, practices, and scales of 
resistance. 

Even the translocal ways Indigenous migrants are weaving localities and 
scales when they are deterritorialized calls attention to how those weavings 
become an embodied mobile Indigenous archive that has the possibility of re- 
sisting settler colonial logics. Maya K'iche scholar Floridalma Boj Lopez argues 
that Mayan clothing worn in the diaspora functions as an embodied Indig- 
enous geography that marks the body with spiritual epistemologies and spatial 
cartographies that preceded, and now exceed, the nation of Guatemala. Boj 
Lopez theorizes wearing Mayan weaving as a form of continuity and rupture 
across the generations and spaces within the diaspora has the possibility of con- 
testing settler colonialism. Those weavings “embody difference” representing 
Maya cosmovision, localized histories, and landscapes on the body. “Whether 
it is the sacred numerical values that are present in the technique of weaving, 
which correspond to numbers of key significance in the sacred calendars of the 
Mayas, or the actual figures and designs that speak to important landmarks in 
the area (lakes, mountain ranges, or volcanoes)” (Boj Lopez 2017b, 196). Indeed, 
weavings are just one of many cultural and political formations that are em- 
bodied mobile archives of indigeneity, according to Boj Lopez (20172). 

Scales of Resistance moves along these interwoven, networked activist scales 


to show how Indigenous cosmovision, knowledges, discourses, identities, and 
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epistemologies are woven into and with those forms found in and across scales. 
Building from Cusicanqui’s woven fabric of Indigenous women’s land episte- 
mologies and world building, Driskill’s theorization of doubleweave, and Boj 
Lopez’s mobile archives of indigeneity, I examine how Indigenous women’s 
organizing interweaves scales to create third spaces and what Chicana feminist 
theorist Chela Sandoval (1991, 1998) calls “differential consciousness” to describe 
the tactical shifts in consciousness produced by reading and responding to 
multiple contexts, and I would add scales, of power, or geographies of difference. 
Differential consciousness describes the ways in which Indigenous women in 
Mexico and its diaspora move within and between forms of consciousness, 
epistemologies, and discourses as they travel the circuits and scales that struc- 
ture power and meaning in their lives? 

Driskill theorizes the ways in which “Cherokee Two-spirit and queer people 
are reimagining our pasts and futures through a practice of re-storying in the 
present” (2016, 3). This project examines how the spaces of connection between 
interwoven scales creates third spaces from which to envision and create new 
worlds and, as Driskill invites us, to weave the past and future. Indigenous 
women activists struggle to create a new world where many worlds fit by weav- 
ing together ancestral knowledge, dreams, and instructions with visions for 
future generations. This re-storying is at the heart of the innovation and em- 
bodiment Mayan youth enact in their use of ancestral weaving in Los Angeles 
that can “blur the boundaries between settler, Native, and migrant in ways 
that may challenge what it means to be an indigenous migrant ina settler soci- 
ety” (Boj Lopez 2017b, 200) creating what Boj Lopez calls, with a nod to Audra 
Simpson, Indigenous geographies of refusal. Indeed, the National Movement 
of Maya Weavers of Guatemala refuses the appropriation of their territories 
and their bodies by insisting that their weavings have been, for millennium, 
protected in a communitarian and collective manner in their book, Our Weav- 
ing Are Books the Colony Could Not Burn (2020). 

Yet weaving scales also produces frictions. Anna Tsing (2005, 2012) calls our 
attention to the important ways scales are produced by global capital, how they 
produce frictions, and how they can fail. These conceptual tools help map how 
Indigenous women activists in Mexico and its diaspora create, use, and weave 
scales of resistance and how they also learn to tie threads off when their proj- 
ects, visions, or epistemologies are revealed to be “unscalable” (Tsing 2012, 523). 
Tsing argues that “scalability, again, is this ability to expand without distorting 
the framework. But it takes hard work to make knowledge, landscapes, and proj- 
ects scalable. What I have tried to show is how that work, by its design, covers 


up and attempts to block the transformative diversity of social relations. From 
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this perspective, the history of scalability must be considered in relation to 
both its moments of success and its sometimes-happy failures” (2012, 523). In the 
project of weaving scales, strategies, epistemologies, and movement discourses, 
new scales are conjured, as Tsing suggests, but, critically, some elements of 
Indigenous knowledges and practices are unscalable and must be valued for 
their inability to be deterritorialized, universalized, and scaled (which, ironi- 
cally, is why they are often dismissed as backward, unmodern, quaint, local, 
specific, etc.). Brady (2022) calls for the refusal of the seduction of scale and the 
scaffold imaginary “as the vision of the world as understandable through a set 
of nested hierarchies that privilege a vertical plane. Most clearly articulated as 
the stretch from body to home to city to region to nation to hemisphere, scale 
names mass and relation, while insisting on the fundamental logic of abstrac- 
tion, containment, categorization, and comparison folded into a vertical, hier- 
archical orientation” (19). The Indigenous women activists I have accompanied 
scale down and across to create new communities of resistance and practices of 
autonomy, conjure new scales, navigate the unscalable, bypass colonial scale 
with Indigenous epistemologies that reground scale into the Earth, challenge 
the scaffold imaginary by centering and connecting their own locales and ter- 
ritories, disrupt scalar confinement, and rescale Indigenous belonging through 
diaspora. They engage in Brady’s alternatives to scale—queer horizontality 
and density—to “shirk the violence of the scaffold imaginary that scalar thought 
enforces” (3). Throughout the book, I describe these densities of connection, 
solidarity, and relation making as well as the multidirectional reorganization 
of scales from hierarchal and vertical to horizontal, translocal, transregional 
and transborder. For example, in chapter 1 Indigenous women activists in 
Mexico practice Indigenous autonomy through what could be called a density 
of autonomous practices and communal connections located not in the State, 
but in the embodied and community scales of autonomy. Practicing another 
of Brady’s alternatives to scale, queer horizontality, I illustrate how Indigenous 
women’s continental activism conjured the scale of Abyiayla, a horizontal 
scale of connection to each other and to land, that shifts the geopolitics of 
international diplomacy and transnational activism that had erased them and 
their epistemologies. In chapter 3, I explore how Indigenous women’s mul- 
tilocal organizing interrupts the verticality of scale through meshworks that 
not only interweave the vertical and horizontal notions of scale but create 
new relations across horizontal planes by weaving Indigenous epistemologies 
and communalities. These strategies of density and connection are manifest 
through Indigenous transborder organizing and transborder community that 


rescale Oaxacan Indigenous belonging in chapters 4 and 5. Drawing on more 
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than twenty years of ethnographic research and seventy oral histories, Scales of 
Resistance examines how Indigenous women activists are navigating, rejecting, 


localizing, interweaving, and remaking ideas of scale. 


Contesting Gender as a Discourse of Governmentality 


Mexico has the largest population of Indigenous peoples in the Americas, rep- 
resenting 15.1 percent of the population (IWGIA 2021). About 6.2 percent of 
the total population of Mexico speaks an Indigenous language (INEGI 2020) 
and Mexico has the largest number of native languages spoken: 68 languages 
with 364 recognized dialects of those languages (Jacquelin-Andersen 2018, 77). 
The seventy-year single-party rule of the PRI (Partido Revolucionario Institucio- 
nal, or Institutional Revolutionary Party) began to be increasingly challenged 
by forces of democratization and ended in 2000. In the early 1990s, Indigenous 
movements across the continent united to protest the 1992 quincentennial cele- 
bration of Columbus’s so-called discovery of the Americas. Mexico surprised 
many by adopting policy measures that addressed Indigenous peoples and rec- 
ognized the nation’s pluricultural nature. In 1990, it became the second coun- 
try in the world and the first in Latin America to ratify Convention 169 on 
Indigenous and Tribal Peoples of the UN International Labor Organization 
(ILO), a critical tool for Indigenous social movements around the world that 
recognizes the collective economic, cultural, social, and political rights of Indig- 
enous people. Mexico adopted the UN Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples (UNDRIP) in 2007. 

While purportedly positive in nature, the signing of Convention 169 and 
Mexico’s subsequent passage in 1992 of Article 4 of its constitution, which rec- 
ognized the pluricultural nature of Mexico as a nation as well as Indigenous 
peoples’ cultural rights, were regarded warily by many skeptics. It seemed all 
too possible that such moves were yet another strategy to address mounting 
international pressure without meaningful reform during a critical juncture in 
Mexico’s alignment with a hemispheric neoliberal agenda carried out through 
free trade, deregulation, and privatization. Such suspicions were confirmed, 
for example, in 1992 when, in preparation for the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA), then President Salinas de Gotarri dismantled the Ejido 
system, a collective land tenure system that was one of the remaining victories 
of the Mexican Revolution affecting some 61 percent of the land within In- 
digenous communities, effectively undercutting rural and Indigenous farmers’ 
ability to survive (Hernandez Navarro and Carlsen 2004). Ultimately, neolib- 


eral reforms have had a profound and detrimental impact on Indigenous com- 
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munities throughout Mexico, leading to displacement, migration, and greater 
marginalization. 

Such effects, however, are obscured by celebratory accounts of arguably 
superficial symbolic gestures. On the one hand, for the first time in Mexico’s 
history, the constitutional reform to Article 4 (which is now Article 2 after 
being renumbered) acknowledged the pluricultural nature of Mexico as a na- 
tion recognizing Afro Mexicans and Indigenous peoples’ cultural rights sur- 
rounding the protection of their own languages, cultures, customs and tra- 
ditional practices, and forms of social organization. On the other hand, the 
article lacked enforcement mechanisms and failed to recognize the collective 
rights of Indigenous peoples, thereby bounding Indigenous rights within a 
cultural rights frame whose meaning and parameters are determined by the 
state, rather than recognizing collective rights to self-determination codi- 
fied in international law. Critics pointed out how the underlying minimalist, 
neoliberal notion of state responsibilities defanged any effort to redistribute 
wealth or power, watering the article’s implications down to become virtu- 
ally meaningless (Hindley 1996). Neil Harvey noted that the state’s limited 
interpretation of Convention 169 “had the effect of not only ignoring the 
social and economic factors that prevented Indigenous peoples from truly 
exercising their rights, but also reproduced the authority of the state (and 
specifically the executive branch) over the acceptable practices of Indigenous 
peoples” (1998, 201-2). 

The Chiapas uprising on January 1, 1994, the day NAFTA went into effect, 
brought many of these tensions to public light, disrupting the myth of pro- 
gress and exposing the devastating poverty, racism, and neglect that Mexico’s 
sixty-eight Indigenous pueblos continue to experience. In November 1996, the 
Commission on Concordance and Pacification (COCOPA) proposed their ini- 
tiative for constitutional reform based on the San Andrés Peace Accords on 
Indigenous Rights and Culture, which the Zapatista Army of National Libera- 
tion (EZLN) and government representatives signed in February of that year. 
Despite being designed by government representatives and receiving mass ap- 
proval after widespread deliberation convened by the EZLN and the National 
Indigenous Congress, then President Ernesto Zedillo rejected the plan. A stale- 
mate ensued until the next presidential sexenio (six-year term), when the PAN 
(National Action Party) candidate, Vicente Fox, promised to introduce the 
COCOPA initiative to congress and resolve the problem in Chiapas in twenty 
minutes. In 2001, the EZLN traveled by caravan through twelve states to the 
Mexican capital for a historic appearance on the floor of the lower house of the 


Mexican Congress. But despite broad support for the COCOPA proposal, both 
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houses of the legislature chose instead to pass the Law on Indigenous Rights 
and Culture, a counterreform that fails to meet the basic agreements of the 
San Andrés Peace Accords (Mora 2017b). 

Those analyzing state responses to the rise of Indigenous and women’s mo- 
bilization in Latin America have observed that states, instead of denying or 
repressing social movement demands, use a strategy of selective co-option, 
whereby minimal recognition of rights leads to an increased role for the state 
in constituting and regulating identities through its administrative and tech- 
nocratic power (Hale 2002; Schild 1997). Charles Hale (2005) argues that state 
recognition of cultural rights and limited Indigenous autonomy as states rolled 
back their social welfare policies became a cultural logic of neoliberalism or 
what he called “neoliberal multiculturalism.” Addressing the ways in which 
the discourse of gender equity has been co-opted by successive elected gov- 
ernments in Latin America, Veronica Schild states that “increasingly, the 
advancement of women’s rights—a political goal—is being transformed into 
a technical task that leaves unchallenged the exploitative capitalist relations 
that enable the successful global economic integration of countries in the re- 
gion, and may even deepen the problem of the feminization of poverty” (2000, 
25). Instead of being seen as contradictory to neoliberalism, gender and Indig- 
enous cultural rights were increasingly seen as part of neoliberal governmen- 
tality (Hale 2002, 2005; Postero 2007).° Indeed, Sarah Radcliffe examined how 
Ecuador established administrative and discoursive biopolitical power to form 
both governmentalities of race and gender in her analysis of the State’s repro- 
ductive and sexual health policy and the use of gender rights and intercultural 
multiculturalism (2008). 

While some analysts examine how demands for Indigenous autonomy fit 
into the cultural logic of neoliberalism and feminist scholars critique the selec- 
tive co-optation of some of the most liberal elements of the feminist move- 
ment (Schild 2015), I have called attention to the ways in which Indigenous 
claims are engaged and managed by the neoliberal state through the discourse 
of gender (Blackwell 2012). Bridging the ways scholars have looked at both the 
co-optation of gender and Indigenous rights through neoliberal governance in 
Latin America, I examine how gender has been used by the state as a discourse 
of governmentality to regulate Indigenous subjects. When we examine closely 
how the Mexican state has understood and denied Indigenous claims, we see 
that much of its opposition to claims for Indigenous autonomy ultimately 
revolves around questions of gender and hegemonic constructions of Indig- 
enous culture (Blackwell 2004). This response stems from the gendered logic 


of racism that the government has deployed in response to women’s rights and 
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Indigenous communities. The Mexican government first claimed that the Za- 
patista uprising was not truly Indigenous (and was led by outside agitators and 
feminist infiltrators) because, among other reasons the movement was too well 
organized and executed or started too early in the morning as the uprising 
started in the dawn hours of January 1, 1994. Further evidence of this supposed 
outside influence was that women comprised some 30 percent of the EZLN and 
the rights of women to equality, a life free of violence, equal pay, and the right 
to choose their partner and when and whether to bear children were codified in 
the Women’s Revolutionary Law. In direct contradiction, when the Indigenous 
movement did make a claim for Indigenous peoples’ autonomy, the government 
justified its denial of the right of autonomy to Indigenous people on the claim 
that women’s rights are not protected within Indigenous customs and practices 
(I unpack this assertion in chapters 1 and 3). 

A gendered logic of racism has often served as the lynchpin of the debate 
in the sense that much of the government’s argument against Indigenous self- 
governance has hinged on the question of gender. In fact, this governmental 
tactic has been deployed so often that we might consider how gender has be- 
come a discourse of governmentality that is used to define what counts as “au- 
thentically indigenous” and to regulate indigenous subjects. Foucault (1991) 
turned toward governmentality as a way to understand how neoliberal gov- 
ernance acts on populations through the logic of the market so that subjects 
become self-regulating individuals in a context where power is decentered and 
where regulation and control are not limited to state institutions but include 
a wide range of civil society (NGOs, for example) (Alvarez 2010).’ This is linked 
to the political rationality that shifts responsibility for services formally pro- 
vided by the state in social welfare, education, and social services onto the 
individual. Neoliberal withdrawal of the state is tied to personal responsibility 
and new technologies of the self whereby subjects must become self-managing 
(Gil-Garcia 2015). As a new relation of rule between the state and Indigenous 
communities was consolidated through a watered-down multiculturalism, the 
Mexican state used a gendered logic of racism to define and regulate Indig- 
enous subjectivity and rights (Speed 2008). Whereas Hale (2004) warns against 
forms of selective governmental co-optation that define which activists are 
appropriate Indigenous subjects (or the Indio Permitido), I have argued that 
gender has become a discourse of governmentality used to regulate and define 
“good” and “bad” Indigenous subjects, those worthy of rights and autonomy as 
peoples and those not (Blackwell 2012). 

This gendered governmentality came into play in the debates leading up to 


the 2001 constitutional reform of articles 1, 2, 4, 18, and 115. Legislators called 
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into question the right to Indigenous self-determination on the basis of the 
(disingenuous) premise that Indigenous normative systems (usos y costum- 
bres) do not protect the rights of women. This premise, of course, ignores the 
patriarchal norms of the Mexican state and the widespread work of Indigenous 
women to transform Indigenous laws and cultures in order to recognize gen- 
der diversity, create equity, and stop violence. The law that was implemented 
instead of the San Andrés Accords, negotiated between the government and 
the EZLN in 1996, are better understood as “counterreforms” because they 
fail to implement the collective right of Indigenous people to self-governance 
(Mora 2015; Stavenhagen 2001). Starting in 2003, the members of the EZLN 
and the Congreso Nacional Indígena (CNI) began to implement the San An- 
drés Accords, starting in their own autonomous communities outside of the 
state's purview. Indigenous movements have navigated the perils of selective 
co-optation and the ways in which the state restricts Indigenous demands for 
autonomy to cultural rights by largely bypassing state forms of recognition. Al- 
though several states have gone on to pass provisions recognizing Indigenous 
peoples in state constitutions, Indigenous jurisprudence and governance have 
yet to be fully recognized. In the context of Oaxaca where three-fourths of all 
municipalities hold elections through Indigenous law, Worthen has found that 
women’s rights are often constructed as a colonial “rescue narrative" where 
the state is positioned as the savior, especially in relation to recent legislation 
on gender equity in election law in Oaxaca. Increasingly, in a context of Mex- 
ico's democratic tradition and the war on drugs, Indigenous peoples' political 
and legal frameworks of self-governance were portrayed as not only as non- 
democratic but illegal. Worthen (2021) argues “By creating new hegemonic 
ways of conceptualizing indigeneity within a legal/illegal binary, it helped pro- 
mote an agenda of state securitization that portrayed Indigenous people as a 
threat to national security (Hernandez et al. 2013)” (2). 

It is important to note, however, that Indigenous women activists have 
played a critical role in contesting the government’s use of gender to deny col- 
lective Indigenous rights. Chapter 1, for example, explores how their grassroots 
practices of construction and consultation have sustained the movement be- 
yond the claim for rights in the face of military repression and governmental 
recalcitrance. At the same time, Indigenous women activists face a significant 
challenge in the form of the state’s gendered logic of racism. Yet by creating a 
strategy of scaling down rights discourse into a decolonial practice of auton- 
omy, Indigenous women activists have devised, implemented, and sustained 


a long-term movement for self-determination. Along with scaling down the 
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right to Indigenous autonomy to the practice of autonomy embedded in mul- 
tiple scales of the home, the body, and the community, the work of interweav- 
ing in and between scales became more strategic with the passage of the Law 
on Indigenous Culture and Rights, which undermined the basic guarantee for 
Indigenous self-determination in Mexico at the national scale. The strategies 
Indigenous women have developed in response are instructive to other social 
movements given the neoliberal state strategy of co-opting selected rights dis- 
courses without implementing real change (Schild 20004). 

While activists and critics decried the conjunction of neoliberalism and a 
watered-down multiculturalism, what Mariana Mora and Jaime García Leyva 
(2020) call attention to is the simultaneous growth of the state security ap- 
paratus, specifically during the undeclared war on drug trafficking by the ad- 
ministration of President Felipe Calderon (2006-12), and carried on by the 
subsequent Pena Nieto administration. For example, Mora and García Leyva 
underscore that while historically the state divested resources dedicated to 
education and health with the rise of neoliberal regimes, it made a correspond- 
ing biopolitical investment in the state security apparatus. From 2000 to 2012, 
for example, while spending on education increased only 54 percent, the Mex- 
ican state's investment in the security apparatus increased 334 percent. The 
increased militarization of Mexico has been justified by the war on drugs, and 
linked to increased repression, but Mora and García Leyva highlight the racial- 
ized nature of who came to occupy the category "criminal" in these processes. 
They argue that the state security apparatus and the increased militarization 
of social spaces led to the criminalization of social actors who were racialized, such 
as political activists, many of whom were environmental and anti-extractivist or- 
ganizers, teachers, and students, throughout Indigenous and Afro-descendent 
communities in Mexico (Mora and García Levya 2020, 219). In fact, Aída 
Hernández Castillo had already analyzed the ways increased state violence and 
criminalization of social movements had begun to specifically repress activist 
women through gendered forms of violence. She wrote widely on what hap- 
pened in Atenco in 2006 when the community was protesting their dispos- 
session by a megadevelopment project and police forces violently entered the 
community, detaining 207 people—including children, women, and elders—by 
extralegal means; 2 people died; 20 people were injured and 26 women were 
sexually assaulted while detained (Hernández Castillo 2013b). 

The power of her 2016 book, Multiple InJustices: Indigenous Women, Law, and 
Political Struggle in Latin America, is that it brings together an analysis of the 


latest phase of capitalist extraction and Indigenous dispossession with an 
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understanding of gender and sexual violence, specifically how these forms of 
violence are being used against Indigenous women and organized Indigenous 
communities. Specifically, Hernandez Castillo condemns sexual torture by 
governmental agencies, which she argues is part of the “patriarchal seman- 
tics of violence and impunity” (2016, 22) across Indigenous regions of Latin 
America that are undergoing a process of accumulation by dispossession (see 
Harvey 2003). Critically, Hernandez Castillo finds that “we are before a new 
onslaught of capital that appropriates the territories and resources of native 
peoples through neocolonial strategies that criminalize social movements and 
use sexual violence as a repressive strategy in the processes of dispossession” 
(2016, 22-23). This new onslaught of capital, then, produces continuities and 
layers onto the gendered forms of racism in the earlier neoliberal moment I 
previously described, creating devastating effects. 

Shannon Speed’s book Incarcerated Stories (2019) critically analyzes this shift- 
ing context. She argues: “In the span of a little more than a decade, we have seen 
a significant shift in the state itself and its forms of governance. Since the 1990s, 
Mexico and Central America quickly expanded and grew out of the control of 
legal regimes. Meanwhile, the nascent democratic tendencies and fledgling 
rights regimes, however limited, were quickly sucked into the vortex of the 
mass-scale illegal economies . . . fed by the wide-scale corruption of the gov- 
ernment and military and the deregulated flows of capital" (4). Her analysis of 
Indigenous women refugees from Central America centers on what she calls 
"neoliberal multicriminalism" created by the structural forms of neoliberal- 
ism, drug cartels that found a reserve army in those impoverished by neolib- 
eral reforms, and the emergence of the national security state as both state 
and nonstate actors carried out obscene levels of bloodshed with impunity (5). 
Speed examines how these forms of violence extend the genocidal and patri- 
archal logics of settler colonialism within Latin America, and how these logics 
create overlapping and interrelated dynamics that exponentially increase the 
forms of violence that Indigenous women experience. In the introduction to 
their 2021 edited volume, she and her colleague Lynn Stephen write: "The racial 
and gender logics that underpinned native dispossession, slavery, and successive 
waves of labor exploitation are structuring logics, inherent to those systems. 
Today these structuring logics—and the forms of intersectional violence in- 
herent to them—are driving processes of criminalization and victimization of 
Indigenous men and women, leading to escalating levels of murder, incarcera- 
tion, or transnational displacement of Indigenous people, and particularly af- 


fecting Indigenous women" (2021, 4). 
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Collaborative Methods and Other Knowledges 


Scales of Resistance is the result of nearly twenty-five years of collaborative re- 
search conducted while accompanying Indigenous women activists in Mexico, 
into their continental networks, and throughout the Mexican Indigenous 
diaspora in the United States. Collaborative work and collective conversa- 
tions have not only guided the methodological design of this study, but these 
forms of collaboratively produced and shared knowledge guide the book’s ar- 
guments. The methodology includes ethnography, seventy oral histories, and 
community-based digital storytelling projects and story maps. The project fol- 
lows the multiple scales of Indigenous women’s organizing and sees them as in- 
terconnected rather than divided by national contexts or easily divided by the 
policy or political arena in which they make their claims. That is, the collabor- 
ative research and ethnographic strategy center the activists themselves as the 
point of connection linking their lives, scales of organizing, and multiple sites 
of increasingly networked activism. This approach addresses the challenge of 
bringing together different levels or scales of analysis—in other words, how to 
analyze changes in international and state institutions while paying due atten- 
tion to actors’ agency in everyday spaces and their organizational and politi- 
cal dynamics. I devised this methodological strategy by following the network 
logics of activist organizing and being attentive to how globalization produces 
tensions within and across the multiple “sites” of activism. Following Juris and 
Khasnabish (2013) and “against overly romanticized views of transnational 
activism” (4), I use ethnography to highlight that “inevitable, yet productive, 
‘friction’ (Tsing 2005) that ensues in the encounter between activists from di- 
verse movements, political contexts, and cultural backgrounds” (4). 

Whereas ethnographers of globalization, transmigration, and transnational 
social movements call for multisited ethnography, this project moves along 
scales of political organizing to illuminate the complex, cross-border, and trans- 
national dialogues that are reshaping local ideals of justice as well as national 
and international policies. Although I might traditionally describe this project 
as multisited ethnography, that depiction does not accurately reflect how the 
field “sites” are not just bounded spaces of “here” but places constituted by 
other scales of power and the simultaneity of how “here” exists with usually 
one but often more “theres.” These sites are not discrete spaces easily sepa- 
rated from each other; they are scales of power and place. Understanding this 
requires seeing how Indigenous women activists use their “peripheral vision” 
(Zavella 2000) to understand how changes they advocate for at the National 


Indigenous Congress, for example, might play at home in their community 
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assemblies; how continental women’s politics might leverage more influence 
for them at the national level; or how, when they organize in local “sites” such as 
Los Angeles, Fresno, or Huajuapan de Leon, Oaxaca, they are also organizing— 
usually quite explicitly—with other points on the migrant route and the trans- 
border communities that span those spaces. As Juris and Khasnabish (2013) 
have argued, “Grasping such dynamics requires not so much an ethnographic 
strategy that is multisited (although that can be a critical component) as one 
that is networked: attuned to the complex place-based meanings, flows, and 
sensibilities that interact within momentary spaces of encounter” (5). Each site 
within these networked and scaled organizing strategies happen, like global- 
ization, “in place,’ as Escobar (2008) has argued. As much as these struggles are 
products of globalized flows of people, capital, and movement discourses, they 
are also in defense of collective Indigenous places, worlds, and projects: “Place- 
based struggles more generally link body, environment, culture, and economy 
in all their diversity” (7). 

I began my earlier research, focused on Indigenous women’s movements in 
Mexico, during a year of fieldwork in Mexico City in 1998; I initially sought to 
examine questions of difference within women’s organizing. Yet, as with much 
engaged research, working with movements and communities shifts research 
agendas, subjects, and approaches, and forces the ethnographer to ask how 
the research is both accountable to those communities and useful to them. At 
that time, I began documenting the formative years of the CONAMI, attend- 
ing meetings, conducting interviews, and assisting with organizational tasks 
such as getting materials photocopied and picking up food for the meeting. I 
continued to attend national gatherings of CONAMI and continental meetings 
of the Enlace Continental de Mujeres Indigenas de las Américas (ECMIA), and 
to meet up with Indigenous organizers at several Latin American and Carib- 
bean feminist encuentros. In 2009, I began returning to Mexico to reinterview 
several of the founding members of CONAMI; during the next ten years, I met 
subsequent generations of leaders who shared their reflections on the Indig- 
enous women’s movement and their organization over the past two decades. 

In 2005, during my research with CONAMI and ECMIA, I was approached 
by Odilia Romero Hernández, then the newly elected binational coordinator 
of women’s affairs and a member of the Los Angeles office of the Frente Indi- 
gena de Organizaciones Binacionales (FIOB), who invited me to serve as an 
advisor to the organization. We had a series of meetings, and our conversations 
eventually led us to begin designing a set of workshops designed to empower 
women in the community and develop their leadership skills in FIOB. We de- 


veloped a curriculum that was part consciousness-raising, part skills-building, 
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and we applied for an initial collaborative grant. A few months later, the FIOB 
applied to the Otros Saberes Initiative of the Latin American Studies Associa- 
tion, which funded Indigenous and Afro-descendant organizations and com- 
munities to partner with academics to design and carry out a collaborative 
research project. They were awarded the grant for a project entitled “Developing 
Binational Indigenous Leadership: Gender, Generation and Ethnic Diversity 
within the FIOB.” The research team included Rufino Dominguez-Santos, then 
the General Coordinator; Centolia Maldonado, the coordinator of the Juxtla- 
huaca region of Oaxaca at the time; Odilia Romero Hernandez; Laura Velasco, 
a sociologist from the Colegio de la Frontera Norte; and myself. Over the next 
year and a half, we designed and implemented statewide workshops on gender, 
generation, and ethnic diversity with leaders of the FIOB across three states in 
the United States and Mexico. 

Sixty-three activists participated in the workshops in Tijuana, Baja California; 
Los Angeles, California; and Huajuapan de Leon, Oaxaca. Among the partici- 
pants, 59.5 percent were men and 40.5 percent were women. Participants’ mean 
age was 32.2 years. They spoke any of seven languages: Mixtec, Zapotec, Triqui, 
P'urépecha, Mixe, Spanish, and English; 56.8 percent spoke an Indigenous lan- 
guage (Romero Hernández et al. 2015). Interestingly, the Los Angeles workshop 
had the most linguistic diversity among Indigenous-language speakers, and 
though many people spoke some Spanish, English fluency was most prominent 
among migrant youth of the 1.5 and second generations. In addition to this 
initial work, chapters 4 and 5 draw on the many years of collaborative research 
and over twenty oral histories I conducted while accompanying women in the 
FIOB as they organized leadership programs and worked to be heard at all 
levels of FIOB. I served as a binational advisor to the organization for six years. 
After that project, I spent another ten years attending more events and forg- 
ing relationships with FIOB members in Oaxaca City, Zanatapec, Juxtlahuaca, 
Fresno, Los Angeles, and Oceanside. That research included participant obser- 
vation, oral history, and digital storytelling. 

In 2013, I began a large-scale public humanities project creating digital story 
maps with Indigenous communities in Los Angeles. Honoring Indigenous pro- 
tocol, we consulted with Tongva communities to build the project and create 
a prototype of a story map; we worked with community educators to build the 
first story map. Mapping Indigenous LA has been a platform for collaboration, 
communication, and dialogue between the Tongva and Tatavium, relocated 
native communities, Pacific Islanders, and the Latin American Indigenous 
diaspora and the spring board for many other community-led story mapping 


projects. In 2018, I started the archivo movil de las comunidades indigenas 
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(Mobile Indigenous Community Archive, MICA) as an Indigenous memory 
project that works to rematriate Indigenous women activists’ knowledge and 
stories of resistance back into Indigenous communities and movements. Con- 
ceptualized as a seed bank, the mobile digital archive is a community con- 
trolled platform where rich histories of Indigenous organizing in Mexico and 
the Latin American Indigenous diaspora are gathered, preserved, and shared, 
often with younger organizers. Centering on Indigenous women who are 
often left out of the documenting and archiving process, guided by commu- 
nity designed protocols and a commitment to replant the knowledges that are 
gathered, MICA provides training and labor for Indigenous organizations and 
community members to collect and digitize their documents, videos, photos, 
and ephemera as well as to create exhibitions and popular education modules 


guided by the movement’s needs and desires. 


Theoretical Inspirations and Conversations 


Scales of Resistance builds on rich political and intellectual traditions of Indig- 
enous activists and scholars throughout the hemisphere, along with literatures 
in Indigenous feminisms, Critical Indigenous Studies, Indigenous migration, 
and Critical Latinx Indigeneities. It is inspired by intellectual, epistemological, and 
political conversations with many Indigenous activists, social thinkers, and In- 
digenous scholars whose work dismantles the legitimacy of settler colonial 
borders and empire such as Inés Hernandez-Avila, Inés Talamontez, Gloria 
Chacon, Margo Tamez, Jodi Byrd, Hokulani Aikau, Audra Simpson, and Shannon 
Speed; those whose work emerges from and centers Abiayala including Silvia 
Rivera Cusicanqui and Emil Keme; those whose thinking transforms colonial 
systems of gender and sexuality like Gladys Tzul Tzul, Aura Cumes, Emma 
Chirix, Cristina Cucuri, Joanne Barker, Irma Velasquez Nimatuj, J. Kehaulani 
Kauanui, Dian Million, Deborah Miranda, Renya Ramirez, Jennifer Denetdale, 
Maile Arvin, Qwo-Li Driskill, to name a few; and the numerous collaborators 
building Critical Latinx Indigeneities including Indigenous scholars Floridalma 
Boj Lopez, Luis Urrieta, Lourdes Alberto, Brenda Nicolas, and Luis Sanchez. 
This works builds on prior conversations on comparative and hemispheric In- 
digeneities including those who contributed to and edited the groundbreaking 
collection Comparative Indigeneities of the Americas. 

Feminist journalists, activists, and anthropologists have engaged the trans- 
formative role of women in the Zapatista rebellion (Eber and Kovic 2003; 
Klein 2015; Lovera and Palomo 1997; Ortiz 2001; Rovira 2000; Speed, Hernan- 
dez Castillo, and Stephen 2006). Other scholars have focused on forging new 
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forms of Indigenous gendered political claims on autonomy (Millan 1996, 
2014a; Speed, Hernandez Castillo, and Stephen 2006), human rights and com- 
munity organization (Speed 2008), healing (Forbis 2003), violence (Hernandez 
Castillo 1998b, 2014), building the Zapatista caracoles, epistemologies, and 
pedagogies (Klein 2015; Mora 20173), and the role of women in the Consejo 
Indígena de Gobierno (Indigenous Governing Council; CIG) (Muñoz Ramírez 
2018). There is a rich tradition of scholarship on Indigenous women's activism 
in Mexico (Bonfil Sánchez and del Pont Lalli 1999; Espinosa Damien 20093, 
2009b). Bonfil et al. (2008) highlight how Indigenous women's participation 
and leadership engages in two parallel systems in which they have faced gen- 
der, racism, generational, and other forms of discrimination (116): the national 
political system and Indigenous normative systems. Aída Hernández Castillo 
(2001, 2016) called attention to how Indigenous women’s gendered demands 
were triangulated between feminist ethnocentrism and Indigenous ethnon- 
ationalism, concerns that have been echoed widely by Indigenous feminist 
scholars in the United States and Canada. Indigenous women’s organizing has 
been critical in scaling down political claims to Indigenous autonomy into daily 
lived realities (Blackwell 2000, 2006; Forbis 2003; Speed 2008). Indigenous 
women activists and thinkers have envisioned shared frames of resistance based 
on Indigenous cosmovisions, asserting their role in the balance, responsibilities 
and right relationships embedded in their millennial cultures in a wide arrange 
of struggles from land and water defense in the fight against extractivism, to 
those resisting state and narco violence, to those who have fought for Indig- 
enous autonomy, territory and communal decision making in ways that chal- 
lenge sexual and gender violence, discrimination and exclusion (Cumes 2014; 
Cunningham 2006; Enlace Continental de Mujeres Indigenas 2010; Sanchez 
2005; Tzul Tzul 2015) Other social thinkers have formed a powerful gendered 
critique from an Indigenous perspective, which has led some to begin question- 
ing the basis of feminism predicated on individual western rationality (Cumes 
2021; Gargallo Celentani 2012; Marcos 2005; Millán 2014b). Analyzing how “or- 
ganized Indigenous women are developing diverse forms of cultural politics 
from within organizations where women’s rights are central to their political 
agenda, and also from those where local demands are the priority,” Hernández 
Castillo maps the complex project of Indigenous women’s organizing in Mexico 
and beyond (2016, 8). Indigenous women’s political agenda “decenters not only 
the discourse of power about law and custom but also hegemonic discourses on 
indigeneity gender, modernity and tradition” (8). Over decades, Lynn Stephen’s 
work on Indigenous women (1991, 2005, 2011), social movements (1997, 2002, 
2009), migration (2007, 2012, 20142), and testimonio (2013) has reshaped the 
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way the field has been understood. In just one instructive example, her work 
on the 2006 Oaxacan uprising examines how Oaxacan Indigenous women gen- 
dered human rights discourse to challenge the ways they are stigmatized as 
“short, fat, and brown” insisting on the right to speak and be heard as the face of 
Oaxaca (Stephen 201). Others have sought to understand Indigenous women’s 
rights within legal pluralities and struggles for justice (Picq 2012; Sieder 2008, 
2017; Sierra 2004, 2005, 2006, 2007, 2009, 2012; Sierra and Speed 2005; Terven 
Salinas 2005). Finally, Berrio Palomo (2006) offers a rich comparison of Mexico 
and Colombia and Rousseau and Rosales Hudson (2016, 2018) offer a unique 
comparative perspective on Indigenous movements in Mexico, Peru, and Bo- 
livia. The latter argue that “the fact that most Indigenous women leaders have 
first mobilized within mixed-gender organizations sets the frame for under- 
standing autonomy as relationally constructed in the context of the broader 
dynamics of Indigenous movements” (Rousseau and Rosales Hudson 2016, 59). 

Scales of Resistance combines and contributes to the scholarship on transna- 
tional social movements, transnational migration, and translocality—phenomena 
that are often studied as distinct but that are, in fact, often interrelated. Indig- 
enous migrants navigate the complexity of what earlier transmigration scholars 
called transnational community, families, and identities to describe the ways 
sending and receiving communities influenced each other in a circular nature 
(Glick Schiller, Basch, and Black-Szanton 1994). Glick Schiller (2005) argues 
that migrants produce transnational social fields that cross the boundaries of 
various nation-states. As a political stance, the late Mixtec organizer Rufino 
Dominguez, one of the founders and leaders of FIOB, refused the term rrans- 
national, saying on numerous occasions that “we [Indigenous migrants] are 
not goods capitalism imports and exports for profit" In seeking to understand 
Indigenous migration, I complicate transnationalism, arguing that it must 
be approached from a perspective that denaturalizes the colonial borders of 
the nation-state and recognizes Indigenous peoples and nations as transna- 
tional actors. This perspective insists that migration scholarship cease repli- 
cating the settler colonial logic of terra nullius and understand that the ter- 
ritories being transited are not empty spaces but are Indigenous territories 
and homelands (Blackwell, Boj Lopez, Urrieta 2017). This move unmasks the 
“settler move toward innocence" (Tuck and Yang 2012) embedded within the 
notion that the US is a “country of immigrants” as a settler colonial narra- 
tive (Dunbar-Ortiz 2021). This approach to migration studies forges a more 
complex interplay of multiple colonialities, Indigenous transnationalisms, 
transregions, and translocalilties, thereby opening up a conversation about 


transindigeneity for Indigenous migrants (Blackwell 20172). 
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Indeed, scholars of Indigenous transnational migration call attention to 
the complexities of social, cultural, and political spatial relations within deter- 
ritorialized indigeneity and to efforts to retain Indigenous social, economic, 
cultural and political norms in transborder communities. Early scholarship on 
Indigenous cross-border politics called attention to the presence of binational 
(Indigenous) civil societies (Fox 2005; Rivera-Salgado 2006). Velasco Ortiz 
and Paris Pombo argue that Indigenous migration articulates “the duality of 
origin and destination and of modernity and tradition in a new field of multi- 
territorial integration and differentiation” (2014, 10). Similarly, Lynn Stephen 
notes that within transborder lives, the “ability to construct space, time and 
social relation in more than one place simultaneously is part of the daily fram- 
ing of life in . . . extended families" (2007, 5). Much work on Indigenous migra- 
tion from Mexico draws on the groundbreaking work of anthropologist Michael 
Kearney (1995), who coined the term Oaxacalifornia to explain the migratory 
patterns, cultural, social, and political identities of thousands of Oaxacans in 
California. In the words of Gaspar Rivera-Salgado, from his essay on ^The Right 
to Stay Home,” “‘Oaxacalifornia’ is a transnationalized space in which migrants 
bring together their lives in California with their communities of origin" (2014b, 
99). This "space" has enabled Oaxacan migrants in California to engage in collec- 
tive action and cultural enrichment while away from their communities of ori- 
gin. Oaxacalifornia is a way in which Indigenous migrants maintain their con- 
nection to their Oaxacan origin. As they work in California to raise money for 
their families back home, these largely Zapotec, Mixtec, and Triqui migrants 
find it important to retain their Oaxacan identity. To maintain ties with their 
communities of origin, some migrants have formed hometown associations to 
fundraise and carry out community rituals, like holding feast days, transborder 
communal care, and teaching and continuing Indigenous cultural forms. There 
is also a rich tradition of mutual aid and civic organizing where coalition proj- 
ects that focus on "translocal" ties enable migrants to "bring people together 
from a broader, regional, ethno-geographic sphere,” according to Rivera-Salgado 
(2014b, 98). Some examples of these types of coalitions are FIOB and the Orga- 
nizacion Regional de Oaxaca (ORO) discussed in chapters four and five. 

Although conceptions like Oaxacalifornia signal the notion of transregional 
social, cultural, and political worlds and projects of community belonging, we 
still must attend to the fact that the lands upon which transregional Indig- 
enous belonging are constructed belong to other Indigenous nations. Ideas like 
Oaxacalifornia make space and home for Oaxacan Indigenous migrants in 
California, which already is structured by Spanish and Mexican colonial ar- 


rangements overlaid by US settler colonial ones (Blackwell, Boj Lopez, and 
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Urrieta 2017; Blackwell 20172). Crafting a place of belonging amid structural 
violence and hostility is part of what scholars have called Latino cultural citizen- 
ship (Flores and Benmayor 1998), yet these forms of belonging being created 
on the homelands and territories of native California communities. Zapotec 
scholar Brenda Nicolás (2020) critiques the concept of Oaxacalifornia for the 
ways it aligns Oaxaca to the Spanish colonial frame of California, erasing Indig- 
enous peoples whose homelands are settled on thereby creating a new settler 
project. 

Some notes toward the use of terms may be necessary, as this project crosses 
disciplines and fields (political science, anthropology, and ethnic, gender, 
and Latin American studies) as well as academic and activist borders and In- 
digenous and non-Indigenous worlds. Transnationalism has been used to talk 
about the movement of cultures, peoples, and capital across borders under 
neoliberal capitalism. Scholars of social movements often use inrernational to 
describe formal state-to-state relationships to distinguish transnational actors 
and processes that occur across nation-state borders but do not necessarily in- 
volve state actors. For example, Francesca Miller (1990), in her study of early 
transnational women's organizing in the Americas (the Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congresses of the 1890s and the First International Feminist Congress in 
1910 in Argentina) distinguishes between internationalism as “formal intergov- 
ernmental activities carried on at the international level" and the transnational 
arena where women organize not as representatives of their governments but 
as those who are marginalized by them (225). Add to this complexity an In- 
digenous perspective that sees relationships between Indigenous people and 
states as nation-to-nation relationships, especially in the North American 
context. For example, Chickasaw scholar Jodi Byrd (2011) has argued that the 
homogenization of more than five hundred Indigenous nations through US 
settler colonialism is a process of minoritization that makes racial what is 
truly international. Whereas the state has attempted to manage indigeneity 
via racial/ethnic categories (Barker 2006), others have argued that Indigenous 
people have radically different goals than a civil rights agenda or pluralist dis- 
courses of inclusion that misconstrue Indigenous claims as being race based 
(Kauanui 2008). Yet not all Indigenous groups who recognize themselves as a 
distinct people refer to themselves as nations; for example, in Mexico, many In- 
digenous peoples refer themselves in relation to their pueblos (people/places) 
even though in official discourse they are referred to as ethnicities. 

Federico Besserer's (2004) work mapping transnational topographies of 
the Mixtec diaspora in terms of culture, politics, economics, and labor shows 


the multiple borders that migrants cross. For me, Stephen's (2007) notion of 
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transborder is an important tool in this toolbox or analytic repertoire, and her 
work on transborder lives (2007, 2012) introduced the theoretical complexity 
of borders, border crossing, and borderlands (Anzaldúa 1987; Segura and Za- 
vella 2007) to cross-border migration and the complex social, cultural, politi- 
cal, and economic ties Indigenous migrants forge. In this formulation Stephen 
argues that migrants cross nation-state borders and the national racial hier- 
archies that others have called “coloniality of power” (Quijano 2000), which 
means Indigenous and Afro-descendent migrants face discrimination for 
being not only part of a national group but also part of a racially subjugated 
group within that nation. For me, the concept of transborder is also useful to 
call attention to the multiple colonial, racial, class, and gendered borders that 
transborder migrants and organizers navigate. 

I build on transborder as a tool to disrupt and open up what transnacional 
means—to include transindigenous or Indigenous nation-to-nation relation- 
ships and to account for the multiple configurations of power within nations. 
For example, I use the term rransborder rather than transnational to denaturalize 
multiple colonial borders, colonialities of power (systems that have colonial ar- 
rangements of meaning and power at their center), and settler colonial struc- 
tures (designed to eliminate the native). Immigration scholars overlook the idea 
that the US-Mexico border is not only a colonial border that migrants—and their 
translocal cultures and binational civil societies—cross, but also a border that is 
mapped over other Indigenous nations’ territories, which are also crossed, divided, 
and traversed, though far less frequently acknowledged (Tamez 2013). I have 
contributed these perspectives to building a framework called Critical Latinx 
Indigeneities that I argue later in chapter five is part of understanding how Indig- 
enous migrants navigate Indigenous geographies of difference. This perspective 
allows us to (1) rethink and unsettle colonial borders; (2) grapple with the role 
of migration in settler colonial projects, and (3) challenge state-generated racial 
projects of Indigenous erasure, as do mestizaje and notions of indigenismo. 

One of the challenges of Indigenous migration is the often-obscured fact 
that multiple colonialities may be at play in any given space, and that those 
colonial projects are not isolated from one another but have historically col- 
luded to create the power relationships, indeed the geographies of difference, 
that Indigenous women navigate, especially in migration. These multiple and 
divergent colonialities have produced conflicting notions of indigeneity. In- 
digenismo was part of a mestizo intellectual and cultural movement in Latin 
America in which national elites imagined and constructed national unity by 
recognizing the grandeur of the Indigenous civilizations on which Latin Amer- 


ican societies have by and large been built, and which they have surpassed. 
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The way indigenismo was deployed in the nation-building project of post- 
revolutionary Mexico celebrated the grandeur of an Aztec past while denying 
the present and future of the sixty-eight Indigenous groups of Mexico, which 
comprise the largest Indigenous population in the hemisphere. In Blood Lines 
(2008), Contreras defines indigenismo as “the stylistic appropriation of Indige- 
nous cultural forms and traditions by non-Indigenous artists and intellectuals” 
(24). Although recognizing the power of Mesoamerican Indigenous civiliza- 
tions may seem like a positive development, it was tied to cultural projects of 
modernism and state projects of modernity. In the hands of state institutions, 
indigenismo as an ideology and set of policies allowed mestizo elites to regulate 
not only the meaning of indigeneity but which cultures were worth preserving 
and under which terms. Portraying Indigenous people only in the past is part 
of a genocidal logic that locks Indigenous people in a temporal frame of extinc- 
tion or disappearance. 

Mestizaje has been understood as the mixture of Indigenous, African, and 
European roots. Yet its historical origins are not so innocent; they buttress 
racial projects of whitening in the region including in countries such as Bra- 
zil and Mexico. In 1920s Mexico, then Minister of Education José Vascon- 
celos wrote that the country was populated by a cosmic race, by which he 
imagined indigeneity and Africanness to be eradicated via whiteness (Saldaña- 
Portillo 2003). Uncritical deployments of mestizaje and indigenismo in the 
Chicano movement and by Chicana feminisms have recycled the Mexican 
state project of eugenics based on whitening and on Indigenous/African era- 
sure (Blackwell 2017a, 2017b; Contreras 2008, Guidotti Hernandez 2011). Fol- 
lowing Gloria Anzaldüa's retheorization of mestiza consciousness (1987) as a 
facultad to break down dichotomies between first and third world, Mexican 
and American, straight and queer, many critical theorists took up the libera- 
tory possibilities of hybridity in her writings. Scholars were disturbed by the 
way her work seemed to embrace the hybridity of mestizaje while overlook- 
ing how it had historically been deployed to erase, eliminate, and ultimately 
whiten Black and Indigenous communities in Mexico. Others argued that she, 
along with other Chicana scholars, “appropriated this concept to construct 
a new mestiza cultural identity that resists racial, sexual, and other forms of 
structural oppression" (Gutiérrez Najera, Castellanos, Aldama, 2012, 7). Sandy 
Grande (2000) cautions critical theorists who take up the mantle of mestizaje 
"as the basis of a new cultural democracy [because it] does not fully consider 
Indigenous struggles to sustain the cultural and political integrity of American 
Indian communities" (469). She asks if mestizaje can be reconciled with Indig- 


enous imperatives of self-determination and sovereignty (474). 
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In terms of Indigenous migration and transborder organizing, I have argued 
that multiple colonialities have produced different state-managed boundaries 
of indigeneity, which, under conditions of neoliberal globalization, have col- 
lided and hybridized. This process is what I call elsewhere “hybrid hegemo- 
nies” to describe how one racial system migrates and gets mapped onto US 
white supremacist and settler state projects through the process of migration. 
I have argued that Indigenous migrants are learning to navigate not only mul- 
tiple racial hegemonies but also the intersection of local, national, and trans- 
national systems of power that shift, overlap, and hybridize during the process 
of migration (Blackwell 2010). These migrating meanings of race in relation to 
indigeneity are both historic and new and signal the ways in which racial power 
is signified and utilized to create structures of disempowerment. For example, 
the anti-Indian prejudice in which Mexican racial hierarchies are embedded fa- 
cilitates labor segmentation and the hyperexploitation of Indigenous migrants 
in the increasingly global economy. These historical racial hegemonies from 
Mexico that have marginalized Indigenous peoples are not just imported; they 
are hybridized and get mapped on American race, class, gender, and sexual rela- 
tions. Further, these hybrid hegemonies create conflicting boundaries of who is 
considered Indigenous by the US and Mexican states and dominant societies, 
thereby creating the erasures, invisibilities, and, ironically, new possibilities for 
Indigenous identity and consciousness. Thinking through how racial logics are 
marshaled by the coloniality of power and settler colonialism, and the ways 
they hybridize, pushes us to consider the ways meanings of US Latinidad and 


indigeneity are shifting because of Latin American Indigenous diasporas. 


Overview of the Book 


Each chapter of Scales of Resistance focuses on a different set of scalar relation- 
ships. Chapter 1 examines how women activists in the national Indigenous 
movement in Mexico scaled the concept of autonomy down into the multi- 
ple scales of their daily lives, such as their homes, bodies, and communities. 
It highlights the lessons gleaned from how Mexico's Indigenous autonomy 
movement navigated the selective co-optation of neoliberal multicultural- 
ism in Latin America. The chapter analyzes how Indigenous women activists 
have, through their participation in the Indigenous rights movement since 
the 1994 Zapatista uprising, and before, refigured the right of Indigenous au- 
tonomy as a lived practice that is embedded in multiple spaces of their lives. 
As Indigenous women began to enunciate themselves as autonomous political 


subjects in Mexico in the 1990s, they not only looked to the state to demand 
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their rights as citizens/subjects but also turned their attention to where those 
rights are practiced. By scaling autonomy down into their homes, communi- 
ties, and communal Indigenous social customs and governance practices, they 
have essentially created a practice of autonomy as a vital strategy that moves be- 
yond rights discourse and the ways in which neoliberal states have selectively 
co-opted social movement demands (Blackwell 2004; Forbis 2003). 

Chapter 2 is based on oral histories with the founders and subsequent lead- 
ers of the Continental Network of Indigenous Women of Abya Yala (later 
the Continental Network of Indigenous Women of the Americas, ECMIA), 
a hemispheric network that formed to protest the ways Indigenous women 
were excluded from the Latin American NGO forums held in preparation for 
the Fourth World Conference on Women in 1995. It examines how Indigenous 
epistemology was used shift the conversation, decolonize “transnational” con- 
sciousness, and create solidarity among Indigenous rights organizers to name 
the interconnected struggles of Indigenous peoples on the land of what is now 
called the Americas. The research on ECMIA involves documenting not just 
the articulation of collective identities and spaces of resistance but also the 
critical strategy of weaving in and between scales of power—even creating new 
scales when existing ones do not reflect Indigenous women’s political needs 
and cosmovisions. The chapter follows activists from Mexico who helped to 
found the organization and who hosted the second continental encuentro 
in 1997, as well as other activists from the United States, Bolivia, Canada, 
Panama, Brazil, and Guatemala who have participated in the leadership of the 
network. My thinking is shaped by my observations at three of the continental 
encuentros in 2004, 2007, and 2orr—the latter in Hueyapan, Mexico—and by 
seeing members participate in other transnational regional formations such as 
the Latin American Feminist Encuentros and the First International Encuen- 
tro of Politics, Art, Sport, and Culture for Women Who Struggle, organized 
and hosted by the Zapatista in 2018. 

Critically, the place-based struggles that Escobar has called “multi-scale, net- 
work oriented subaltern strategies of localization” (2001, 139) are at the heart of 
many of these transnational networks, regional movements, and transborder 
organizations. With this in mind, in chapter 3 I explore how work at other 
scales both emerges from and is localized to Indigenous pueblos, municipalities, 
and regions—the local scales where Indigenous women organize for commu- 
nal defense or against their own exclusion from community decisions. Within 
the scales created by Indigenous regions/territories and states within Mexico, 
Indigenous women have created networks of women’s organizing, linking 


multiple movements, congresses, marches, caravans, and workshops across 
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hundreds of communities and municipalities in order to better their lives and 
those of the people in their communities. Thus, chapter 3 returns to Mexico 
and the local politics in the states of Jalisco and, more deeply, Guerrero and 
Oaxaca in order to understand the impact and interrelationships of the other 
scales of organizing on local realities. These locales and the forms of organizing 
across them became even more important as activists scaled down coordinat- 
ing efforts at the state and local levels after the Mexican government betrayed 
earlier commitments to Indigenous rights at the national level. On the basis 
of initial interviews with many activists I met in the 1990s who have since 
returned to build local organizations, and subsequent interviews with them 
conducted more than a decade later, I trace the ways in which political mobili- 
zation at the national level draws from and nourishes the local as well as the way 
migration has shaped local/global dynamics. 

Although many Indigenous migrants originate from the Sierra Norte, the 
Central Valleys, and the Mixtec regions of Oaxaca, one of the poorest states 
in Mexico, they are settling and working across the migrant stream that runs 
from Oaxaca through Mexico (Mexico City and Baja California) to California 
and north through the Pacific Northwest. Thus, chapter 4 examines women’s 
roles in shaping transborder politics within Indigenous communities, in this 
case largely Mixtec and Zapotec women. It is based on collaborative research 
with the Women’s Commission of FIOB and on the work of activist Indigenous 
women as they organize along the Oaxacan Indigenous diaspora in Juxtla- 
huaca, Huajuapan de León, and Zanatepec (Oaxaca); Tijuana (Baja California); 
and Los Angeles and Fresno (California). It examines the transregional scale 
created by the dense networks of Oaxacan Indigenous migrant organizing and 
communal life—much of which relies on the labor, imagination, and dreams of 
Indigenous migrant women who create transboder Indigenous life worlds for 
themselves, their families and their communities. The chapter analyzes how 
these organizers learn to articulate their demands, identities, and campaigns 
(trans)locally while creating resonance binationally within this transregional 
Indigenous scale and beyond. 

Finally, chapter 5 focuses on Los Angeles as a “transnational hub” (Ramirez 
2007) for many Indigenous cultures and migrant streams, specifically examin- 
ing how Indigenous groups from Mexico and Guatemala interact with mul- 
tiracial Los Angeles creating multilayered geographies of indigeneity within 
the traditional, unceded territories of the Tongva/Gabrielino people. The 
chapter responds to the estimated 250,000 Oaxacan Indigenous immigrants 
settling and working in Los Angeles, whose presence, along with the diaspora 
of Mayans (largely Kanjobal and K’iche) from Guatemala, challenges us to 
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see immigration from Mexico and Central America as a multiracial process 
(Fox 2006; Vankin 2017), shaking loose some of our received notions of who is 
“Latina/o,” “Mexican,” and “Indian.” Although Los Angeles has a rich Latino 
immigrant history and the largest urban Native American population—thanks 
to the “relocation days” of the 1950s when the US government enacted its spe- 
cific policy of termination and “detribalization” by relocating reservation-based 
populations to urban centers and large Indigenous diasporas from Oceania 
and Latin America—social services fail this growing population because these 
migrants and refugees are often non-Spanish-speaking monolingual speakers 
of their own Indigenous languages. Chapter 5 examines Indigenous mobility, 
translocal community formation, and political organizing among the Latin 
American Indigenous diaspora in Los Angeles. It explores how community 
organizing, labor circuits, sacred geographies, and the spatial projects created 
by the Oaxacan Indigenous culinary and musical soundscapes are forms of 
Indigenous place-making that are reorganizing socio-spatial relations in Los 
Angeles. By proposing a Critical Latinx Indigeneities framework by which to 
understand Latin American Indigenous migration, this chapter explores how 
Indigenous migration and place making come into complex play with the 
region’s multiple colonialities and considers the conflicts, responsibilities, and 
opportunities to build solidarity with the native communities upon whose 
land these translocal Indigenous social worlds and transregional ways of being 


are being forged. 
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1. The Multiscalar Practice 
of Autonomy in Mexico 


We believe that autonomy of our peoples includes all areas of our lives— 
the home, family, community, region—and that it has to do with the 
respect and recognition of our culture, our territories, our traditional 
medicine. For us, autonomy means parity, democracy, and equity be- 
tween men and women, Indigenous and non-Indigenous, between all 
human beings, and, above all, that our rights be recognized as the origi- 


nal peoples we are.! 


In Chilpancingo, Guerrero, Mexico, I participated in small breakout sessions 
and sat with hundreds of Indigenous women activists in the plenaries at Second 
National Gathering of Indigenous Women held by Coordinadora Nacional de 
Mujeres Indigenas (CONAMI) in 2000. I was moved by how they were collec- 
tively forging a multifaceted, multiscalar concept of autonomy, as illustrated 
above in the final declaration of the gathering. Although Indigenous autonomy 
is a shared discursive and political terrain of struggle within the broader Indig- 
enous movement in Mexico, women activists have multiplied the meaning of 
autonomy beyond a right the state grants to a set of multiscalar practices of In- 
digenous freedom and survival that have the potential to democratize and em- 
power Indigenous women in their communities and in the world. The demand 
for autonomy is part of a larger framework of basic rights for Indigenous people 
that includes the right to be a pueblo, the right to land and protection of terri- 
tory, the right to self-determination and autonomy, the right to cultural tradi- 
tions and forms of political representation and jurisprudence, and the right to 
protect and use the land's natural resources.” The Indigenous women's move- 
ment has supported juridical, territorial, and cultural claims to autonomy. 
Yet, during the 1990s and early 20005, in both large and small venues from 
intimate workshops to national gatherings across Mexico, including the ones 
I attended in Chilpancingo and many others such as the 1999 National Workshop 


of Indigenous Women in Autonomy Processes in Mexico City, women in the 
Indigenous movement expanded the meaning of these claims by scaling them 
down to the levels at which they are practiced in their daily lives. These lived 
daily scales of women’s bodily, political, and economic autonomy thereby cre- 
ate a lived practice of autonomy that is situated in the multiple and gendered 
scales of sociality and politics in their communities.’ These intimate, grounded 
autonomies are practiced by those who have declared themselves autonomous 
municipalities and by Indigenous women across Mexico as a way of advancing 
Indigenous autonomy, despite the government’s failure to implement the San 
Andrés Accords (Hernandez Navarro and Carlsen 2004; Hernandez Navarro 
and Vera Herrera 1998). 

Autonomy is part of a broader social movement repertoire that allows po- 
litical actors to move beyond rights discourse, especially in a context where the 
government has backtracked on its commitment to Indigenous rights. I refer 
to Indigenous autonomy as a terrain of struggle to signal how it is used both as 
a language of contention with the state in order to gain collective rights to self- 
determination and, beyond formal political and juridical claims, as a decolonial 
practice that has, through a process of communal deliberation, transformed 
it into a pedagogy of empowerment. Through that process of community dis- 
cussion, or consulta, Indigenous autonomy has been debated, expanded, and 
scaled down to the more intimate scales of community, family, home, and body. 
Women activists have used Indigenous forms of consultation so that would-be 
practitioners of rights interrogate "tradition" and the cultural basis of Indig- 
enous law (usos y costumbres), thereby democratizing the meaning-making 
practice of autonomy. Nationally, translocally across regions, and in their own 
Indigenous territories and pueblos, women's participation in community de- 
liberations has helped to shape the meaning of Indigenous autonomy and how 
it is practiced in the multiple spaces and scales of political and communal life, 
creating a form of community consciousness-raising and direct democracy. 

This chapter examines how Indigenous women activists shifted the In- 
digenous movement’s struggle for autonomy from a discourse of rights to a 
practice of autonomy by scaling down to levels of the community, the home, 
and the body. This shift has been critical in a context where neoliberal states 
throughout Latin America have selectively co-opted the demands of the Indig- 
enous rights movement before Indigenous communities in Mexico confronted 
the massive rise in corruption and violence associated with the drug war and 
an increasingly repressive state or what Speed (2019) calls “neoliberal multi- 
criminalism? Here I emphasize that scale is constructed not only by states and 


the international system but also by Indigenous epistemologies, geographies, 
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knowledge projects, organizing practices, and political strategies. Because 
power is configured differently at each scale, Indigenous women as marginal- 
ized actors have developed a multiscalar strategy to avoid blockages by state 
and nonstate actors and maintain forward momentum. 

With the emergence of the Indigenous rights movement along with mul- 
ticultural constitutional reforms in Mexico—and, indeed, throughout Latin 
America in the 1990s—Indigenous people became “both the agents and the 
subjects of this new discourse of citizenship,” participating in what Nancy 
Postero (2007, 176) characterizes as the “push from below” and “incorporation 
from above.” When the state reversed its course in fully implementing the San 
Andrés Peace Accords, it prompted the Zapatistas and many other sectors of 
the Indigenous rights movement to take their demands for autonomy largely 
outside of the state. With the passage of the Law on Indigenous Culture and 
Rights, a 2001 counterreform that undermines the basic guarantee for Indig- 
enous self-determination that was set forth in the San Andrés Peace Accords, 
Indigenous women’s efforts to put autonomy into practice in every sphere of 
life experience became ever more important for implementing and sustaining 
a long-term movement for self-determination. Their grassroots practices of 
construction and consultation sustained the movement beyond the claim for 
rights in the face of military repression and governmental recalcitrance. Given 
what Dagnino (2007) calls this “perverse confluence” between a new form of 
citizenship claimed by social actors fighting for their “right to have rights” and 
the state’s neoliberal efforts to roll back its role as the guarantor of those rights, 
part of my work here is to explore the strategies Indigenous women activists in 
Mexico deployed to confront neoliberal governmentality and devise strategies 
of autonomy in the context of increased narco violence and state repression, 
extractivism, and criminalization through the “War on Drugs.” 

Beyond engagement with the state, the innovation of the Indigenous rights 
movement in Mexico has been to call attention to Indigenous lifeways, belonging, 
and self-governance as a set of rights encapsulated in Indigenous autonomy— 
enacting “cultural citizenship”* Latina/o scholars have called attention to the 
ways in which historically marginalized groups create an alternative sense of 
nonstate belonging in the context of racism and exclusion as enacting a form 
of cultural citizenship. Aihwa Ong, however, cautions that subject-making is 
a two-way process in which one must consider not only the elaboration of a 
collective subjectivity by an aggrieved group but also the state’s role in that 
subject-making, or what she calls “subject-ification” (1996, 737).’ Ong’s formula- 
tion offers a counterbalance to understanding the formulation of dissident sub- 


jectivities and projects of belonging. She defines cultural citizenship as “cultural 
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practices and beliefs produced out of negotiating the often ambivalent and 
contested relations with the state and its hegemonic forms that establish the 
criteria of belonging within a national population and territory” (Ong 1996, 
734). With this in mind, I examine how organized Indigenous women grounded 
the practice of Indigenous autonomy, first through community consultation by 
scaling down rights claims within and through the gendered practice of their 
daily lives. This allowed them to create a pedagogy of autonomy that allowed 
them, in effect, to shift the understanding of autonomy from a right granted by 
the state to a lived, decolonial practice that is part of everyday life and com- 
munity sociality (Blackwell 2000, 2004). Taking their struggles for autonomy 
beyond the state has thus enabled Indigenous women to destabilize and resist 
the “subject-ification” described by Ong by unfixing the meaning of autonomy 
and the monopoly of the state to define, grant, and adjudicate it. Further, the 
strategy of moving in and between scales has allowed Indigenous women to 
continue their political project even when blocked at various levels, which 
has contributed to the long-term vitality of Indigenous social movements and 
resistance. 

The chapter first examines how a national scale of organizing was consti- 
tuted by interweaving translocal activism in new ways that resulted in the 
founding of a national network of Indigenous women. It illustrates how Indige- 
nous women’s political consciousness often emerged at the scales of home, terri- 
tory, and municipality, when as girls Indigenous women first learned to navigate 
geographies of difference—how power was configured differently at and be- 
tween each of those scales—in their efforts to gain education and deal with labor 
migration. It then examines the San Andrés Peace Accords as a site in which a 
broader consciousness of Indigenous women’s rights was forged both in the 
working sessions of the negotiations and in consultas across Mexico about Indig- 
enous rights and usos y costumbres. Within these widespread consultas, In- 
digenous autonomy was vernacularized and scaled down from political claims 
of autonomy to include demands for autonomy within Indigenous women’s 
homes, communities, and bodies. In the latter sections of the chapter I ex- 
amine how the founding of the Coordinadora Nacional de Mujeres Indigenas 
de México (CONAMI) created a national space in which to talk about and de- 
nounce the violence occurring at more intimate scales and to make visible the 
scale of the regional. Finally, I explore how reframing Indigenous autonomy as 
a practice resists co-optation by the Mexican federal government, which uses 
gender as a discourse of governmentality to deny Indigenous peoples their col- 
lective right to self-determination. The conclusion reflects on the demobiliza- 


tion and resurgence of CONAMI as a new generation of activists collaborates 
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with the founding generation in a new campaign around Indigenous women’s 


autonomy and bodily integrity. 


Lived Roots of Struggle: Learning from Experiences 
of Mobility and Shifts in Scale 


Formed as a national network at the First National Gathering of Indigenous 
Women in Oaxaca in 1997, CONAMI has called for Indigenous autonomy based 
on Indigenous jurisprudence, self-governance, and usos y costumbres while si- 
multaneously critiquing and transforming those practices in relation to their 
own gendered understanding of power (Blackwell 2004, 2006, 2009, 2012; 
Hernandez Castillo 2016; Sanchez Néstor 2005). The gathering that formed 
CONAMI was historic because it brought together seven hundred women to 
create an Indigenous women’s rights agenda based on their experiences as 
participants in mixed-gender Indigenous and popular organizations, such 
as 500 Years of Indigenous, Popular and Black Resistance in Guerrero; the 
Union of Indigenous Communities of the Northern Zone of the Isthmus 
(Unión de Comunidades Indígenas de la Zona Norte del Istmo, UCIZONI) 
and Services of the Mixe Pueblo (Servicios del Pueblo Mixe, SER)—both from 
Oaxaca; and in Indigenous rights organizations in Jalisco and Veracruz, and 
weavers' collectives from Chiapas. In addition, a good number of activists were 
from local Indigenous women's organizations such as Erandi (meaning “dawn,” 
a P'urépecha Women's group in Michoacán) or Casa de Mujer Indígena (Indig- 
enous Women's House, CAMI) in Cuetzalan, Puebla. Inspired by this experi- 
ence, others went on to form statewide Indigenous women's organizations in 
Oaxaca, Guerrero, and Jalisco, as I discuss in chapter 3. This founding genera- 
tion of CONAMI leaders historically participated in the women's commissions 
of the national Indigenous organizations in Mexico at that time, including the 
Congreso Nacional Indígena (National Indigenous Congress, CNI) and the 
Asamblea Nacional Indígena Plural por la Autonomía (National Plural Indig- 
enous Assembly for Autonomy, ANIPA). Over time, members of CONAMI went 
on to hold leadership positions in ANIPA and the CNI. 

I began accompanying CONAMI in 1999, two years after the organization 
was founded. What follows is based on ethnography and twenty-five oral his- 
tories that I conducted with past and current members. I gathered the eth- 
nographic data while conducting fieldwork during the year I lived in Mexico 
in 1999 and at dozens of local, national, and transnational meetings and gath- 
erings between 1999 and 2002. In addition, ten years after the initial inter- 


views, I returned to Mexico to attend national and continental encuentros, or 
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gatherings, and to interview the first and subsequent generations of founders 
and leaders to understand how activists from the Indigenous rights movement 
of the 1990s think about their current work. 

My oral histories with members of CONAMI illustrate that Indigenous 
women had walked many paths of community organizing before coming to- 
gether to build a national movement. CONAMI, as a political formation, was built 
on a wealth of organizing experiences in both mixed-gender and Indigenous 
women’s organizations. Members’ early organizing revolved around liberation 
theology and community-based organizing, campesino or rural peasant organ- 
izations, economic collectives and productive projects that developed out of 
the economic crisis in Mexico in the 1980s, and traditional Indigenous gov- 
erning structures such as community assemblies and early Indigenous rights 
organizations. While Indigenous women emerged as new political subjects in 
the 1990s by drawing on those prior organizing experiences, the gendered in- 
surgency of Indigenous women in Chiapas, and the convening of the broader 
Mexican and Indigenous civil society for the San Andrés Peace Accords, was 
a catalyst for building a national Indigenous women's movement. It was not 
until 1994 that women's mass participation and leadership within the Za- 
patista Army of National Liberation (EZLN) made Indigenous women visible 
and gender equity a crucial component of the struggle for Indigenous rights 
and autonomy (Hernández Castillo 2001). 

The historical impact of the EZLN uprising drew on prior Indigenous organ- 
izing across Mexico (N. Harvey 1998) and while that was the case for women, 
the uprising, especially women's role in it, amplified and called women forward 
in new ways. Indeed, the reverberations of women's gendered demands in 
Chiapas helped to empower women translocally throughout Mexico (Black- 
well 2006; Stephen 2002). The mobilization of Indigenous women in Chiapas 
created a wider conversation that legitimated organizers in other regions 
who had long histories of participating in political and community organizing 
(an issue I explore further in chapter 5). The visibility of women's leadership 
and the demands of Indigenous women also helped local organizers to lever- 
age greater participation in their own communities throughout Mexico. Indig- 
enous women organizers developed a translocal strategy to open new spaces 
for other women's participation, community leadership, and empowerment. 
The mobilization of an Indigenous women's political subjectivity made grass- 
roots women's leadership visible to the broader Indigenous movement and to 
Mexican society in general. For example, Lorena, a Tzotzil weaver from Chiapas 
using a pseudonym she chose for herself, described how the uprising resulted 


in a shift in how women saw themselves: 
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We had a cooperative, but we did not get to manage it. It was the men 
who decided, the men who gave their opinions on how they wanted the 
cooperative to function. Since '94, we have begun to take on more strength 
and valor. It's not just in the cooperative; it is in different events that we 
have attended as women. Now we can make the decisions, we can also be 
in the decision-making process that only men had ruled. After '94 vari- 
ous organizations emerged, the women organized, began to work col- 
lectively in ways they had not before. We always had had a lot of fear... . 
We were always dependents of our fathers, or our husbands. . .. We were 
not able to speak of things that we felt. Now we feel a bit more free, 
because we can think, and it was this [organizing] that gave us courage 
so that we could express our feelings too. (Lorena, interview with Maylei 


Blackwell, April 1, 2000) 


As Lorena makes clear, the shift was not one of getting women to participate— 
they were already active participants—but in how they viewed their own roles. 
Seeing other women in decision-making roles in the EZLN, and at national 
gatherings after the uprising, set a powerful example that inspired women 
translocally to become more vocal in their own organizations. 

In the late 1990s, I met María de Jesús Patricio, known as Marichuey, who 
was already an established Nahua community leader and traditional healer, and 
an early member of CONAMI and the CNI. She would go on to speak, in ad- 
dition to the EZLN's comandanta Esther, on the floor of Congress during the 
historic 2001 debates on the Law on Indigenous Rights and Cultures. In 2017 she 
was named by the EZLN and the CNI as their vocera, the one elected to carry 
the message of the Indigenous movement across Mexico and beyond. The CNI 
formed the Consejo Indígena de Gobierno (Indigenous Governing Council or 
CIG) by selecting one female and one male representative from each commu- 
nity active in the CNI. Surprising many by adopting an electoral strategy after 
long criticizing the corruption of electoral politics in Mexico, the CNI decided 
to run the CIG, as a collective body, as the Indigenous movement’s candidate 
for the 2018 presidential election. Marichuey served as the vocera of that body, 
a process I explore in the coda of this book. Many learned of the story of Ma- 
richuey when she became the vocera during the CIG's presidential candidacy 
but she, of course, has a much longer and formative history. I interviewed Ma- 
richuey in 2000 in Chilpancingo during CONAMr's Second National Encuen- 
tro, where she led workshops and worked tirelessly with the hundreds of other 
Indigenous women gathered there to envision Indigenous autonomy from the 


perspective of Indigenous women (see figure 1.1. When we sat down to do an 
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Figure 1.1. Maria de Jesus Patricio leading a workshop at the Second National Encuentro 


of CONAMI, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 2000. Photo by author. 


oral history, we spoke in lowered voices at the side of the room while her infant 
slept in her rebozo. Marichuey began her story by recounting how she came 
to political consciousness and began her path in the struggle for Indigenous 


rights: 


Well, [when] I began to acquire consciousness, I remember that it was 
when I was young when I began to feel the problematic at home. I 
began to see the social problems existing in the community and that 
these were beginning to impact the family. I come from a numerous 
family. There are eleven siblings and, well, the basic needs were in 
terms of education, health. ... And all of this made me think why 
some people had more and some others had less. And that made me 
realize that I had to do something, that I did not want the rest of my 
sisters and brothers from other pueblos to also suffer the same way I 
suffered as a woman. 

I felt that I had to do something, but I asked myself, how? What was 
missing was seeing or discovering where to begin. I remember that a priest 
arrived to my community where he began work that was liberating, not 
a traditional, conservative pastoral. Well, I liked that a lot and he began 
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inviting people to come give us training workshops on human rights, on 
educational projects, on health. It was then that I started to learn more, 
and to get to know other types of organizations, and that made me see 
that we had to work not only at the local [level], but also with other organ- 
izations in other communities, from other states. (Maria de Jestis Patricio, 
interview with Maylei Blackwell, April 1, 2000) 


When I asked her about the conditions that led her to work with Indigenous 


women, she described the crucial scale of the home in a powerful way: 


All the injustice that there is against women, mainly at home. At home, 
well ...a woman is not considered a person, but an object. [Even though] 
we see that she is a great . . . a great contributor to the development of 
Indigenous Peoples, she is not considered as such. Her participation with 
her own voice is not valued. So, we saw that it was necessary to create our 
own space, because there are many particular women's issues that can- 
not be talked about just like that [so easily] in the organizations, or in 
assemblies, where the majority are men. So, for this, we feel the need to 


create our own space. (Patricio, interview, April 1, 2000) 


Marichuey was not the only woman to specifically name the home as a scale at 
which Indigenous women's empowerment is necessary. Throughout my years 
accompanying CONAMI activists, I began to recognize how activists linked 
scales, leveraging the spaces and skills gained in one to create opportunities 
in another. As I learned more about their life histories, I saw that this strategy 
emerged from their daily lived experiences of literally moving back and forth 
between socio-spatial and political scales—for example, traveling from their 
home in the pueblos to municipal centers and markets; moving to receive an 
education or to work in urban centers; and crossing various types of social, 
spatial, and scalar borders. Further shattering assumptions that Indigenous 
women are somehow bounded by the local, the women I have interviewed, 
along with their families, have long histories of internal labor migration in 
Mexico. This echoes Karen Kampwirth's (2002) study of women in guerilla 
movements, which identifies the experience of labor migration and work- 
ing in mestizo homes as one of the precursors to Zapatista women's political 
consciousness. Indigenous people, especially Indigenous women, often are 
imagined as fixed in place, as static people who do not travel and whose pueb- 
los are bounded in time and space (Hernández Castillo 1994b). Yet their lives 
are shaped by multiple forms of mobility, from multiple generations of inter- 


nal labor migration to pick cane or coffee in Veracruz or to work in state and 
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national capitals; or, as young women—especially those from rural areas—to 
attend secondary school or college in municipal centers where they often have 
to work as domestic workers and nannies to earn their room and board. Their 
lives and those of their families and communities are shaped by mobility and 
by traversing scales where they learn to read shifts in racial, class, and gender 
power arrangements. This is not even to mention those whose families have 
crossed international and settler-state borders to travel to the United States to 
work, and who live transborder Indigenous lives even if they still live in their 
hometowns (Stephen 2007), as I explore in chapters 4 and 5. 

Most CONAMI activists I interviewed began organizing in the 1980s, so that 
by the time I started my research, there were two distinct generations of activ- 
ists with two sets of generational experiences.? One generation began to partic- 
ipate when they were already married women, many with children; in response 
to the severe economic crisis of the 1980s they joined women's community- 
based productive projects aimed at increasing their family income or began 
organizing through the church. Others began working in Indigenous commu- 
nity radio, peasant organizations, or early organizations of Indigenous authori- 
ties and then married partners within the movement. The second, younger 
generation of activists often began to participate in Indigenous organizing as 
young girls with their fathers, and they quickly became organizers in their own 
right. Others worked as secretaries or technicians of rural development within 
Indigenous communities and were cast into leadership roles during the crisis 
of political repression whe traditional leaders were imprisoned for their de- 
fense of Indigenous territories. 

Although married or widowed women and mothers negotiated their ac- 
tivism with partners and family members, they had some degree of social le- 
gitimacy and mobility in terms of social and cultural gendered expectations. 
Many were politically active alongside their husbands, while others stayed in 
the struggle even after becoming widowed or separated. Others still negotiated 
abusive relationships with their husbands who were movement leaders while 
they worked to organize Indigenous women. The organization of women in 
Chiapas and the mobilization of women at national Indigenous meetings gave 
visibility and legitimacy to many women who were among the first genera- 
tion to move into leadership of the national Indigenous movement and of local 
organizations. The women of this generation whom I met include Sofía Robles 
of SER in Oaxaca; Dona Rufina Villa of the Nahua Indigenous women's collec- 
tive Masehual Sihuamej Mosenyolchicauani in Cuetzalan, Puebla, one of the 
oldest existing women's organizations in Mexico (founded in 1985); Margarita 


Gutiérrez, a Hñahñú activist from Hidaldo; Tomasa Sandoval of the Nación 
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P'urépecha Zapatista and Erandi; and María de Jesús Patricio, whom I men- 
tioned earlier. Many of this founding generation, such as Ernestina Ortiz Pena, 
a Hnahnu activist from Santiago Tilapa in the state of Mexico, became ac- 
tive in the 1980s. Ernestina, following in her father’s footsteps, became active 
in youth organizing; she admired him for living a life of service through par- 
ticipation in ancestral traditions and the traditional community authority or 
Indigenous normative systems. In 1992 she attended the Continental Encuen- 
tro of Indigenous Peoples, where she began down the path of fighting for her 
rights as an Indigenous woman. She took a year off in 1993 for the birth of her 
first child, but she continued to work politically through the emergence of the 
EZLN and accompanied the formation of ANIPA, the CNI, and the CONAMI. 
With the birth of her second child, she dedicated herself more to organizing in 
her community and at the state level. She was respected for this work and was 
nominated as the national coordinator of the CONAMI; she also participated 
in the Continental Network and served as the general coordinator of ANIPA. 
She also continued to work in her pueblo and was elected as a community au- 
thority. Yet she reflects that 


there is something important here, that with all this leadership that I had 
and [the work] we began to do in my pueblo. Unfortunately, because I am 
a woman, the caciques of the pueblo did not let me. I mean, they started 
putting all the locks on me and I didn't last long. Only four months they 
let me work and they themselves talked to the authority in Santiago to 
have me step down. Unfortunately, this is still something to overcome in 
the pueblo, where women themselves do not accept women as a [tradi- 
tional] authority . . . it is still very difficult. It doesn't exist. It is not easy. 
So that is how we started the path as a CONAMI formation, participating 
at the national and international levels. (Ernestina Ortiz Pefia, interview 


with Maylei Blackwell, August 17, 2017) 


Ernestina's reflection illustrates the painful blockages to Indigenous women's 
leadership and how her own life journey and her parenting responsibilities 
shaped her ability to interweave between scales of participation. She moved 
from her pueblo to continental organizing to national organizations, including 
the CONAMI, to return to work on local organizing when her children were 
young, before she rejoined the other scales of movement organizing when her 
children got older. 

Many of the younger women of that founding generation began to orga- 
nize with their fathers, like Mixe activist Cándida Jiménez, whom I met in 


the late 1990s. Others were secretaries of Indigenous rights organizations, like 
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Martha Sanchez Néstor of the 500 Anos of Resistencia Indigena, who went 
on to become a national and international leader in her own right, or Herma- 
linda Turbicio, who worked as a secretary and was thrust into leadership when 
the male leaders were incarcerated for an occupation in defense of Indigenous 
territory and autonomy in Rancho Nuevo, a Mixtec community of Guerrero. 
From there, the younger members of this first generation went on to become 
human rights and community leaders, community educators, or promoters 
of Indigenous rights, Indigenous women’s reproductive health, and women’s 
rights within the struggle for Indigenous autonomy. 

When I first interviewed them in the late 1990s, many of these activists 
were in their early twenties and confronting the paradox that fighting to defend 
Indigenous rights and cultures simultaneously led them to challenge com- 
munity expectations that they marry. Although some of their fathers agreed 
and supported their pursuit of education, as I discuss below, many Indigenous 
women activists faced both censure from their families for not marrying at the 
typical age like other girls in their pueblos and harassment from men in their 
communities for this decision. For example, Mixe organizer Cándida Jiménez 


shared the painful experiences she negotiated as a young woman. 


My situation as a youth was the same. My dad wanted me to marry when 
I was thirteen years old. I said, "I won't marry at thirteen years old!" But 
that was disobedience. For 5 years my dad did not speak to me. I wrote 
to him, I asked him for forgiveness, I said "Aye! Forgive me. Forgive me, 
I can't. I do not want to marry.” He said, “You are not my daughter, I do 
not know you, I do not want to see you.” And I couldn't see him. I kept 
going [to the pueblo] because I had to see them, to see my mom. 

At the same time, men they saw me as free. I was somewhat protected 
because of my role in the church so I was not seen as so normal but they 
didn't accept it [my decision] either. They were always bothering me 
to marry them. Two, three men at a time would follow me, “You need 
to marry. Let's get married,” and all that. I would say, “I don't want to 
marry, I don't even love you" and with all that how are we going to work 
and have political participation [as Indigenous women]. (Cándida Jimé- 


nez, interview with Maylei Blackwell, August 23, 1999) 


In their new roles as community leaders, many Indigenous women activists are 
required to move between Indigenous municipalities, among different regional 
centers, to state capitals, to the nation's capital, and even within continental 
and international circuits of Indigenous activism, and then to return to their 


home communities. Subsequent generations of CONAMI leaders include both 
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mothers like Fabiola Jurado, who navigated her role as general coordinator of 
CONAMI and as a mom, and younger women like Paty Torres, who grew up 
in the Indigenous rights movement with both of her P’urépecha parents and 
became a youth member of CONAMI in the 2000s, and Ether Trujillo, a Triqui 
organizer who advocates for the workers in the agricultural fields of San Quin- 
tin, Baja California, part of the Oaxacan Indigenous diaspora. 

As the narratives below illustrate, navigating scale is something that many 
Indigenous people learn early in their daily lives, as they regularly confront 
the vertical and horizontal organization of power as they transit from their 
pueblo to markets, to larger towns that serve as regional commercial cen- 
ters, and to administrative and political centers such as municipal cabeceras 
(heads). Moving between scales revealed the spatial relations that are imbued 
with racial, classed, and gendered meanings in place. Indeed, it is often when 
they traveled as girls to municipal heads/centers that Indigenous women first 
became explicitly conscious of the racial, classed, colonial, and gendered codes 
of spatial power. Only by crossing from one scale to another did they learn, for 
example, that being Indigenous was equated with being rural, poor, backward, 
uneducated, and uncivilized. The very process of struggling for an education 
while negotiating family and community expectations is, for many Indigenous 
women activists, their introduction to navigating different scales. 

When I first interviewed Hermalinda Turbicio in 2000, she was a power- 
ful young organizer and a member of 500 Years of Indigenous Resistance and 
CONAMI who went on to found K'inal Antestik (Women's Land in Tzetzal) 
Guerrero and helped to start CAMI. Born in Yoloxóchitl, the heart of the 
Mixtec mountains of the Costa Chica region of Guerrero, at the young age 
of eleven she fled to Ometepec, the municipal capital, to avoid an arranged 
marriage. There she found work as a domestic worker to eke out a living so she 
could study and go to high school. She described the physical and emotional 
journey she went through not only to gain an education and survive but also 
to begin working on behalf of her community at the local level documenting 


human rights abuses by the military: 


I left the house very young. We lived . . . well, my father was very poor. 
I had to run away from my house in order to go study because my father 
did not want to allow me to go study. He told me, ^No, you have to marry, 
all your sisters already married” Then, one day, I had to escape . . . it was 
the 9th of June. . . and I went like un tipo [a guy] to study in the city. I ar- 
rived and began to search for work. . . . I became trained as a technician 


of community development. ...I had to run away from my home.... 
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I did not return to my home because my father wanted me to marry. I 
had to seek out a living not knowing how to live nor where, but I enjoyed 
my autonomy because I was not dependent on my parents, or anyone. I 
just worked and studied. I never really knew what autonomy meant or 
if daughters were allowed to study. I thought it was only my father who 
did not allow me to study, but when I traveled in the communities [later 
working as an organizer] I saw that nobody studied. 

It was very difficult. We women live a very difficult life because many 
times we are afraid to leave. We don't know what we'll find, how we'll eat 
or what we'll encounter. So we are always afraid, but when I left, I lost 
this fear. Even though I felt very, very alone . . . little by little I recovered 
and after a while saw that I had a future and had to seek out that future. 
I worked at a market, and I washed people's clothes and later I learned 
to iron.... So my work and my autonomy has cost me a lot, but thank 
God I learned so many things. It's as if I have lived eighty years and really 
I have barely lived twenty-three. I learned many things about how to 
take care of myself. (Hermalinda Turbicio, interview with Maylei Black- 
well, March 31, 2000) 


While many pueblos have traditions of women's leadership and political par- 
ticipation, some communities in resistance are undergoing cultural, social, 
and political revitalization as community structures change because of eco- 
nomic, labor, and migratory patterns. The transformation of gender roles can 
be a source of conflict. Whereas some parents still fear for the lives and per- 
sonal safety of their daughters, especially in zones that became increasingly 
militarized—first in order to repress Indigenous movements in the 1990s and 
later because of the so-called War on Drugs—others have come to respect the 
work their daughters are doing. Meanwhile, more and more daughters now 
resist the idea that they must live in community exile in order to be part of the 
struggle for Indigenous rights. Other leaders are working to bring the changes 
home by linking the struggle for women's human rights to Indigenous autonomy 
and structures of traditional authorities. I vividly recall Hermalinda telling me 
this story of her struggle to earn a living and for education as her tears erupted 
and started streaming down her face. Over the years, I was deeply affected by 
three similar stories that were shared with me, and I witnessed the struggle 
of young Indigenous girls who yearned for an education—some whose tears 
came because they, like Hermalinda and Monserrat, whose story appears in 
chapter 4, challenged their fathers. Even when fathers supported their educa- 


tion like Felicitas, whose story I tell next, others endured family separation and 
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abuse in the mestizo homes in which they worked as live-in domestic workers 
while attending school. 

Felicitas Martinez Solano is a Me’phha leader of la Coordinadora Regional 
de Autoridades Comunitarias—Policia Comunitaria (the Regional Coordi- 
nator of Community Authorities—Communitary Police), also known as the 
"Comunitaria? She is the daughter of campesinos who grow corn, beans, cof- 
fee, and jamaica (hibiscus for tea). Her father encouraged her to go to school 
because he wanted his daughter to have the same opportunities as everyone 
else. Their small community of Potrerillo Coapinole had no secondary school, 
so when she was ten years old, she and her father embarked on a journey to 
take her to live in a mestizo household where she could attend school for a few 
hours in the afternoon. She recalled walking "to the next town, Horcasitas, 
four or five hours [in order] to catch a car down" to the municipal head of San 
Luis Acatlán, in the state of Guerrero, so she could go to secondary school. 


Felicitas recalls the major life changes that accompanied this shift: 


Allthe people who live in the [municipal] head are mestizos. But for me it 
was a big change because they gave me food that I was not accustomed to. 
For example, we never drink milk in my pueblo. Because there is a lot of 
cattle in the municipal head/center, they gave us milk, not from a carton, 
but from a real cow. . . . I said “I am not a cat or dog. . . . In my pueblo, we 
are not used to this, we eat quelite, ocote, things like that? My dad came 
to see me... [and] my godmother [the title given to the woman who let 
Felicitas live in her house, where she cooked and cleaned in exchange 
room and board] said, “Your daughter does not want to eat, she does not 
know how to do anything? . . . My dad explained, “I am poor, comadre, 
my daughter does not know. She is just a girl, she is not grown... she 
doesn't know how to use a stove because we cook by wood fire. There we 
collect wood? Those were the big changes. So I changed places. Leaving, 
there was shouts [and] crying as I left the house. Can you imagine?! The 
problem was that there was so much discrimination, racism as well as 
marginalization because people always called us [in a derogatory tone] 
“those Indians from the hills”? The town was all mestizos and [for food] 
they gave us only their leftover food to eat. What they had to eat one day 
was what we would have to eat the following day. The food was hard but, 
you know, that with hunger, you don't play, you have to eat. (Felicitas 
Martinez Solano, interview with Maylei Blackwell, November 19, 2015) 


Having survived this transition to go to secondary school, at age fourteen, 


Felicitas made another long journey with her father to the capital of Guerrero, 
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Chilpancingo. “It was such a long stretch, I felt it was so far because there was 
no car that could take us directly to Chilpancingo so we passed pueblo, after 
pueblo, after pueblo? At this point in her story, Felicitas cried as she recounted 


the memory. I asked why remembering it made her sad. 


Because my dad went to leave me and he returned [to our pueblo] but I 
could no longer return because it was such a long distance. My dad took 
the trip just to leave me there but he never knew if I was good, or bad, or 
if I got sick. Nothing. At fourteen, I was completely alone. In Acatlan, 
my uncles and my brothers would come down but Chilpancingo was very 
far [from our pueblo]. We were at a great distance. Also, it was different 
because it was a city with many cars and buses. That was the other thing 
that was different from San Luis Acatlan because there are no buses, you 
walk. You travel to take care of all your business by walking. I arrived at 
the city, enrolled in high school. The first day I skipped school until the 
afternoon class because I had to work and the man said he would pay me 
$100 pesos . . . for me, that was a lor of money because in secondary school 
[where I lived before] they never paid us. We were like slaves working all 
day to do whatever had to be done, go to river to bring water whenever 
there were dishes to wash. But they did not pay us anything because they 
gave us a roof—[leftover] food and a roof over our heads. There, at least 
I had a roof over my head, [and] what's more is that they were also going 
to pay me. For me that was like being in heaven that they would give 
me 100 pesos per month and I would go to school in the afternoon shift. 

But, there it was also like being a slave because I had to prepare the 
whole meal and table before going to school at three exactly and I started 
school at four. Sometimes they would eat at three but sometimes I would 
miss class [because the family would dine late]. And sometimes I got 
nothing all month. . .. Sometimes el senor would give me ten or twenty 
pesos because I had asked for an advance for school, for the bus, to make 
copies in the library. Because sometimes la señora got mad that I would 
stay late going to the library to make copies or that at night I would 
do my homework. I stayed about six years in that house and I finished 
high school working there. (Martinez Solano, interview, November 19, 
2015) 


Indigenous women activists drew from these often painful life experiences 
to navigate the differential organization of power at different scales—what I call 
geographies of difference to name the intersectional ways power is organized— 


once they began organizing. This shifting between pueblo and municipality, 
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between contexts where power is organized differently—where racial and class 
power are articulated together and gendered labor is racialized—allowed many 
Indigenous women to gain the skill of not only moving in and between differ- 
ent scales but also of learning to read how power is organized in each, a form of 
differential consciousness. Understanding this history and the relevance of In- 
digenous women’s early life experiences is crucial as we turn, next, to the strat- 
egies they developed in more explicitly political spaces. Far from encountering 
completely new, unfamiliar struggles when they began to organize formally, 
Indigenous women activists drew on existing skills and knowledge from their 
daily lives. Their formative experiences navigating different scales of power as 
girls would prove essential to their own efficacy as activists and to the survival 
of the broader movements of which they are part. 


Consulta: Collective Deliberation and the Creation 
of Indigenous Women’s Rights within the Struggle 


for Indigenous Autonomy 


“[Indigenous] autonomy for us women implies the right to autonomy for women, 
[where] we make ourselves capable to search for spaces and mechanisms to be 
heard in community assemblies and to have positions of responsibility [car- 
gos]. Similarly, it implies facing our own fears and daring to make decisions 
and to participate, to seek out economic independence, to have independence 
in the family, to continue informing ourselves, because knowledge gives us 
autonomy.”!° 

A national Indigenous movement mobilized in the wake of the Zapatista up- 
rising by building on the process and political methodology of consulta, or com- 
munity consultation, based on Indigenous notions of collective deliberation and 
civic participation. Consulta not only created links between Indigenous com- 
munities and Mexican civil society at large; the articulation of gender-specific 
demands by Indigenous women was a result of women’s mass participation in 
the process of consultation. For example, the excerpt above emerged from the 
first national Women’s Conference of ANIPA in December of 1995, which gath- 
ered together 270 women in San Cristóbal de las Casas, Chiapas, where activ- 
ists clarified women's demands in relation to the call for Indigenous autonomy 
through the process of consulta. It shows how, during their communal deliber- 
ations about Indigenous autonomy, they scaled down the notion of Indigenous 
autonomy from a right granted by the state to a practice that women engaged 
in within community assemblies and in their homes, and they analyzed the 


multiscalar violence they faced. For example, their final declaration read: 
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As Yaqui, Mixe, Nahuatl, Tojolabal, Tlapenec women, each, and every, 
one of us come from far away to give our palabra (word) in these lands 
of Chiapas....In these two days of work, we have talked about the 
violence that we live within our communities, by our spouses and hus- 
bands; by the caciques; the military; of the discrimination that we suffer 
for being women and Indian; of how the right to land is denied to us and 
of how we want today to establish that women’s opinions be taken into 
account. We want an autonomy that has a voice, face, and consciousness 
of women and as such, we can reconstruct the feminine half of the com- 
munity that has been forgotten. (Declaration of the National Encuentro 
of Women of ANIPA, 1995) 


Organized Indigenous women recognized that forms of self-governance and 
recognition of cultural and traditional norms based on Indigenous normative 
systems are positive, but they broke with the uncritical celebrations of tradition 
to identify both “good and bad customs” during their deliberations about how 
the right to Indigenous autonomy would function in their lives. There “are 
customs that can be counterproductive or contrary to the dignity or liberty 
of women,” remarked Juliana Gomez, a Mixtec representative of the Editorial 
Center of Indigenous Literature in Oaxaca (Santamaria 1996, 7). 

These forms of deliberation were also a form of consciousness-raising that 
produced collective subjectivities and new horizons of women’s inclusion and 
equity, sending reverberations throughout many local community organ- 
izations. One of the earliest outcomes of women’s consulta was the Women’s 
Revolutionary Law itself, which was deliberated and passed by EZLN base 
communities on March 8, 1993, and was described as the first Zapatista upris- 
ing in a letter published by Subcomandante Marcos in La Jornada, describing 
the process of how the EZLN Women’s Law came to be (Marcos 1994). The 
law very publicly created a space in which women working in mixed-gender 
organizations could have a voice. The visibility of women’s demands and the 
central role of women in the EZLN empowered other women to create new 
forms of gender consciousness, articulate their own political demands, and 
develop a new political language for expressing their agency and sense of cul- 
tural belonging. Below, Margarita Gutiérrez, one of the founders of CONAMI, 
speaks to how her consciousness as an Indigenous woman was born at the 
negotiation tables between the government and the EZLN to produce the San 
Andrés Peace Accords. The impact rippled across Mexico—the idea not just 
of Indigenous autonomy enshrined in the accords, but of Indigenous women 


activating their autonomy through Indigenous notions of consulta, which in 
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turn deepened and transformed the claim to autonomy into a pedagogy of 
liberation. 

The EZLN convened many actors within the Indigenous movement to 
negotiate the peace agreement, known as the San Andrés Accords. Women’s 
participation was key to articulating an Indigenous women’s political agenda. 
Initiated in February 1994, the San Andrés Accords were the first of what were 
supposed to be several rounds of negotiations between the EZLN and the fed- 
eral government.! The accords were eventually signed on February 16, 1996, in 
San Andrés Larrainzar, renamed by the Zapatistas as San Andés Sacam ch'en 
(San Andrés ofthe Poor in Tzotzil). Although the government did not fulfill its 
side of the negotiations, the Accords on Indigenous Rights and Culture were 
historically important because they recognized Indigenous pueblos as legal 
subjects and legitimated the concepts of self-determination and autonomy, 
thus laying the groundwork for cultural and political autonomy, greater self- 
determination, and legal claims to Indigenous rights (Hernández Navarro and 
Vera Herra 1998). The accords guaranteed not only access to political repre- 
sentation within governing state structures but also the validity of internal 
structures of Indigenous self-government. 

Margarita Gutiérrez, a Hñähñú (Otomí) organizer from the state of Hi- 
dalgo, who later moved to Chiapas to start a family, came to Indigenous organ- 
izing via community radio and went on to participate as a member of two early 
national Indigenous organizations, the Frente Independiente de Pueblos In- 
dios (FIPI), formed in Mexico in 1987, and CONAMI (see figure r.2). She later 
served in the executive leadership of the Secretaría de Pueblos Indígenas of the 
PRD (the center-left Party of the Democratic Revolution), provided key leader- 
ship for Mexico's Indigenous women's movement, and led efforts to train other 
women in Indigenous law and the workings of the UN so they could participate 
at the international level, such as in the UN Permanent Forum for Indigenous 
People. As I prepared to leave for fieldwork in the 1990s, I was falsely warned 
by an Indigenous male scholar that Indigenous women organized only as a way 
to gain access to international funding. Contrary to this notion, Margarita de- 
scribed to me how Indigenous women came to gendered consciousness and 
articulated themselves as political subjects through the process of Indigenous 
mobilization: "It was the collective space of coming together that allowed us 
to clarify our consciousness as Indigenous women and the profound histori- 
cal knowledge of our pueblos. We suffer double discrimination as Indigenous 
people and women outside of our communities, in addition to being denied full 
participation in our own pueblos and the right to speak in community forums. 


It was our common history that brought us together to consider proposals for 
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Figure 1.2. 
Margarita 
Gutiérrez 
speaking at 
the founding 
encuentro of 
CONAMI, Oax- << A 
aca City, 1997. E y A Gee "i a 
Photo courtesy T = X 
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Gutiérrez. 


Indigenous autonomy from the voice of women" (Margarita Gutiérrez, inter- 
view with Maylei Blackwell, September 5, 2001). The San Andrés Accords rep- 
resented a critical shift in consciousness, shaping Margarita's political formation 
and commitment to working for Indigenous women's rights: 


The EZLN invited me to be an advisor and only two Indigenous women 
were invited by the EZLN. Bartola, a Chinantec Indigenous compañera 
from Oaxaca and myself. We are the two that arrived to advise the EZLN 
[all the way] to the end of the San Andrés Accords. I was in the COCOPA 
(la Comisión de Concordia y Pacificación/Commission of Concordance 
and Pacification) that was comprised of los diputados (representatives of 
the lower house of Congress) of all the political parties and later I was 
in CONAYA (la Comisión Nacional de Intermediación/National Inter- 
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mediation Commission) that represented various academics and leaders 
of Mexico including Bishop Samuel Ruiz, Juan Bañuelos, as well as many 
more including the Rosarios Castellanos group, a group of mestiza women 
that worked with us [Indigenous women] as an interlocutor with Indig- 
enous advisors and the Zapatistas, but we as Indigenous women, we had 
a lot of voice. 

Also, it was very interesting that there was a plenary during the 
womens session. Everyone from the other working sessions participated 
in an open plenary with us. It was like a huge, collective a brainstorm 
about what should be done, an analysis and proposal [of Indigenous 
women's rights] discussed by all four hundred to five hundred Indige- 
nous people there, as well as some non-Indigenous people who worked 
on those issues. But the role of Indigenous people was very important. 

[Participating] was my privilege. It was a teaching and a learning. It 
built on my formation within the struggle for cultural rights to recover 
the language, to strengthen [Indigenous] languages in young people and 
in older people who speak but do not know how to write their language. 
Later came the Convention 169, a tool the Indigenous movement could 
use to assert that Indigenousness is part of an identity, a way of life, a way 
of being [that is recognized] through Convention 169 [established in 1989]. 
(Margarita Gutiérrez, interview with Maylei Blackwell, October 20, 2014)" 


"Situation, Rights, and Culture of Indigenous Women" was one of the working 
sessions during the peace dialogues between the EZLN and the government 
in which Indigenous women, nineteen invited guests, and twelve advisers 
from Indigenous communities and women's organizations throughout Mexico 
participated. During this working session, participants recognized that Indig- 
enous women live in the same dire situation as their pueblos, that both men 
and women are oppressed and discriminated against, and that the Mexican 
state has demonstrated a racist and sexist attitude of extermination. Ulti- 
mately, the invited advisers from both the government and the EZLN reached 
a consensus recognizing the triple oppression of Indigenous women and their 
marginalization both inside and outside their communities, the urgent need 
for greater participation on the part of women under conditions of equality 
with men, and the need to address different levels of representation and power 
both within and outside their pueblos (Gutiérrez and Palomo 1999, 65). 

One of the key issues to come out of Indigenous women's participation in 
the dialogues at San Andrés Sacam ch'en, as it had been renamed by the In- 


digenous participants, was an articulation of women's demand for autonomy. 
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Women from the Tzotzil, Tzetzal, Tojolabal, Chinantec, Chol, Mixtec, and 
Hñahñú pueblos deliberated and presented their list of demands despite lan- 
guage barriers. Article E of the San Andrés Accords calls for “legislation about 
rights of Indigenous pueblos to elect their own authorities and to exercise the 
authority in accordance to their own norms in the interior of their autono- 
mous environments, guaranteeing the participation of women in conditions of 
equality” (Palomo 1998, 5). Although the COCOPA did not ratify the women’s 
document, dismissing the struggle for women’s rights in the negotiations as a 
failure would be an oversimplification. Often, we measure the success of social 
movements by whether they exerted enough pressure for the state to adopt 
their claims, but it is also critical to note shifts in the discursive terrain and 
that such struggles create new norms and open a new horizon of meanings 
(Alvarez, Dagnino, and Escobar 1998). Indeed, the San Andrés Accords rever- 
berated out to several other women’s meetings and served as a model for fusing 
demands for Indigenous autonomy and respect for women’s rights. The EZLN 
members themselves recognized formally that the accords fell short in the area 
of women: “In reference to the theme, Situation, Rights and Culture of Indig- 
enous Women, the EZLN delegation considers insufficient the actual points 
of the accords. Due to the triple oppression suffered as women, as Indigenous, 
as the poor, they demand the construction of a new national society, with a 
different economic, political, social, and cultural model that would include 
all (both women and men) Mexicans” (Palomo 1998, 5). The way the Indig- 
enous movement embedded Indigenous women’s rights as a central feature of 
the struggle for Indigenous autonomy in Mexico from the earliest moments 
is critical to remember. Later, in efforts to deny Indigenous claims to self- 
governance, the Mexican government sought to cleave the two apart, arguing 
that Indigenous law discriminates against women. I have argued that this use 
of gender functioned as a discourse of governmentality to regulate indigeneity 
and which Indigenous subjects deserve rights, which I have explored elsewhere 
(Blackwell 2012) and discuss further later in the chapter. 

Iinterviewed Margarita Gutiérrez in 2001 during the UN World Conference 
Against Racism and again in 2014 in Los Angeles when I conducted extended 
series of return interviews; we edited those interviews in her home in San 
Cristobal de las Casas in 2018, days before the EZLN’S first Encuentro interna- 
cional politico, artistico, deportivo y cultural de mujeres que luchan (Interna- 
tional Gathering of Politics, Art, Sport, and Culture for Women in Struggle).” 
In 2014, reflecting on more than twenty years of Indigenous women’s activism, 
Margarita discussed one of the most unexpected surprises of the negotiations 
between the government and the EZLN: 
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To me, my consciousness as an Indigenous woman was born at the mesa 
[working session of Indigenous women] at San Andrés because [before 
that] I had never known. 

It’s like something you feel. 

When you are struggling for cultural or global rights but [then you are 
asked by a male comrade], “You say Indigenous women now have rights. 
What is that?” For me, that was the challenge of San Andrés, to confront it 
face on; to recognize that we have particular and specific rights as Indig- 
enous women. And this also gave me the strength to struggle when In- 
digenous compañeros told me, “You are a traitor because you are divid- 
ing the struggle of Indigenous pueblos [by calling for women’s rights].” 

Throughout the years, I have undergone transformations. I think we 
should work where we feel the best—for example, many Indigenous or 
women’s organizations have invited me [to join] but it just doesn’t feel 
right. I feel at home, like a fish in water within organizations of Indig- 
enous women and when I am in [Indigenous] communities. I know it 
is there where I belong. I don't have to close myself off because mak- 
ing alliances is also very important. Being with other Indigenous women 
reinforces my identity and my belonging to that collective. (Gutiérrez, 


interview, October 21, 2014) 


For Margarita, one of the unexpected outcomes of the struggle at the San An- 
drés Accords was a shift in political consciousness that led her to embrace a 
collective subjectivity with other Indigenous women that then shaped her 
lifelong commitments and organizing. Just as prior roots of local Indigenous 
movements came to the surface to shape the EZLN and its demands, the po- 
litical force of the Chiapas uprising allowed other Indigenous organizations to 
generate che momentum to build national Indigenous networks. This vibrant 
national movement drew from diverse political sectors, and women accom- 
panied the process at each step of its construction, from the surge in regional 
women's meetings to the women's caucuses and committees at national gath- 
erings. In fact, these two levels of participation, or scales of power, became 
intertwined and mutually reinforcing. Indigenous women used local and mu- 
nicipal structures to call more women to participate; as they gained a voice 
and articulated a national agenda, they used those developments to encour- 
age local organizations and Indigenous municipal structures to become more 
open to women. By responding to the EZLN’S charge to spread the word and 
deliberate the San Andrés Accords, Indigenous women gathered together in 


collective deliberation or consulta, which I outline below, and began to scale 
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down claims for Indigenous rights to the level of their homes, their communi- 
ties, and their life choices, merging and vernacularizing collective, individual, 
Indigenous, and gender rights claims. 

Beyond Chiapas, a first step in creating space for women within the broader 
mobilization of Indigenous peoples in Mexico was in the Zapatista’s first Na- 
tional and International Consulta in 1994. The consulta, a form of informal 
popular deliberation or plebiscite, was developed at the National Democratic 
Convention in Aguascalientes in August of 1994 as a way to ignite and engage 
civil society in relation to the Zapatistas’ demands and future role as a politi- 
cal entity. The consulta included six questions that were accompanied by a 
video of Subcomandante Marcos explaining the purpose of each, distributed in 
print and electronic forms nationally and internationally. It circulated widely 
from street-level interviews in Mexico City to countries throughout the world, 
including among Mexican delegates to the UN Conference on Women in Bei- 
jing, who distributed the questions. The EZLN gathered more than 1.3 million 
responses in what is now a widely renowned example of an early, effective, 
and innovative use of the internet by a social movement (Downing 2000). The 
sexta pregunta (sixth question) asked whether women should have parity in 
all cargos (positions) of responsibility and participation; the response was a 
resounding yes. As Lorena mentioned, Indigenous women began to construct 
their own collective consciousness and political subjectivity through their 
participation in a larger civil society mobilization. Unique in Latin American 
insurgencies and guerilla warfare, the EZLN created a broader alternative vi- 
sion for democracy. Recognizing that a change in the regime would not be 
enough to initiate a process of democratization, the EZLN attempted to bring 
together sectors that previously found little commonality and involve them in 
the larger project of building a democratic civil society in Mexico. In the years 
following the uprising in Chiapas, the mobilization of Indigenous peoples con- 
tinued, spread, and coalesced on the national level, and women made them- 
selves quite visible in this movement by constructing a specific space in which 
to articulate their own demands, critiques, and hopes as fully participating 
members of their communities (Bonfil Sanchez and del Pont Lalli 1999, 239). 

As detailed by movement pamphlets, memorias, and documents, gendered 
consciousness within the Indigenous movement was the result of thousands of 
women activists attending events and collectively deliberating what autonomy 
means for them and for their communities. Through these grassroots meet- 
ings and workshops throughout Mexico, Indigenous women came together, 
discussed their role in Indigenous cultures, and deliberated what they liked 
and disliked about usos y costumbres (Hernández Castillo 1994a, 2016; Oli- 
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vera Bustamante 1994). In Chiapas alone, approximately twenty-four women’s 
organizations met in August 1994 and held a second session in October that 
brought together five hundred women from one hundred organizations 
(Palomo, Castro, and Orci 1999).^ 

Workshops and meetings of this nature served as consciousness-raising ses- 
sions in which Indigenous women drew from their daily lived experience to 
analyze the structures that oppressed them and the cultural, economic, and 
political processes that excluded them. Specifically, these early workshops 
began conversations that would spread across the nation in relation to the 
consultation process initiated by the San Andrés Accords and to national and 
regional meetings organized to discuss Indigenous normative systems and the 
role of women’s rights in the fight for Indigenous autonomy. In their delibera- 
tions, many women reaffirmed Indigenous cultural practices that empowered 
them as women and their collective self-determination and autonomy as In- 
digenous peoples: traditional dress, knowledge of traditional medicine, juridi- 
cal systems, and their own cosmovisions. But women also began to challenge 
collectively some “traditional” cultural practices; in doing so, they reaffirmed 
that Indigenous cultures are living and that traditions change (Stephen 2005). 
In Chiapas, many women began to question forced marriage, lack of access 
to reproductive health care, and lack of control over their own reproduction. 
They agreed that autonomy for Indigenous women includes having control 
over one’s body and that women must make their own decisions about life 
partners and when and if to bear children, and how many to have. This early 
strategy of scaling down to the body has had other outcomes such as a resur- 
gence in Indigenous birthing practices and the midwifery movement that has 
emerged to fight the high rate of Indigenous infant and maternal mortality. 
These translocal meetings became the catalyst for consensus among women 
nationally and regionally that Indigenous customs and practices should be 
honored only when they respect “the human rights of Indigenous women” and 
when they do not “threaten their dignity"! 

The strategy of collective consulta shared by actors in many Indigenous so- 
cial movements throughout Mexico is critical for women because of their his- 
torical exclusion from structures of governance and decision-making within 
the Mexican government and many Indigenous communities. Indigenous 
women activists have emphasized practices of autonomy, rather than the state 
discourse of rights, by scaling autonomy down to daily lived realities and a 
gendered analysis of power. In this way, autonomy has become a practice of de- 
colonization that furthers the goals of the Indigenous movement with or with- 


out state approval. The point is not to supplant or substitute state engagement 
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but rather to multiply the scales at which autonomy can be practiced. These al- 
ternative strategies that social movement actors elaborate have broad implica- 
tions for rights discourse and Indigenous autonomy in the era of neoliberalism. 

The work of organized Indigenous women on the question of autonomy 
addresses the proposal for state reform but also moves beyond engagement 
with the state. They have expanded the process by engendering the Indig- 
enous movement’s call for autonomy to include Indigenous women’s bodily, 
political, and cultural autonomy. Through grassroots consultation in numer- 
ous local, municipal, and national forums, workshops, meetings, and gather- 
ings throughout the country during the decades since the Zapatista uprising, 
activist Indigenous women have developed an analysis of Indigenous auton- 
omy as a practice that occurs largely at the level of daily life and often outside 
the state’s purview (Blackwell 2006; Hernandez Castillo 1997; Lovera and 
Palomo 1999; Palomo, Castro, and Orci 1999) (see figure 1.3). These forums cre- 
ated a grassroots pedagogy of autonomy for women in Indigenous communi- 
ties, allowing the most marginalized actors within marginalized communities 
to make decisions about the parameters and practices of Indigenous auton- 
omy, rather than waiting for the state, or even their leaders, to define its lim- 
its (Blackwell 2004; Gutiérrez and Palomo 1999; Speed, Hernandez Castillo, 
and Stephen 2006). Women have used the practice of giving one’s opinion or 
perspective, dar su palabra, to add their own innovations to the conversation 


[CL 
Cue Higos dde der. Voas? 


Figure 1.3. CONAMI workshop participants at the First National Encuentro of 
CONAMI, Oaxaca City, 1997. Photo courtesy of Margarita Gutiérrez. 
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about how and where Indigenous autonomy is practiced. This has transformed 
how women experience themselves as community members and political ac- 
tors, how they participate in community assemblies and political congresses, 
and how their ideas are heard. It has also shaped a new sense of collective 
identity that empowers Indigenous women in their own communities and 
builds momentum toward a national movement, as Lynn Stephen (20m) has 
explored in relation to women’s participation in the Oaxacan popular uprising 
of 2006. 


Nunca Mas un México Sin Nosotras/Never Again a 
Mexico with Us: Forging a National Indigenous 


Women’s Movement in Mexico 


Consulta is a form of deliberation that allowed organized Indigenous women 
in Mexico in the 1990s to create a shared agenda and multiscalar strategy of 
autonomy. If consulta was important to building local and regional scales of 
resistance for Indigenous women as I explored in the last section, it was also 
crucial to their work in creating organizational networks at the scale of the 
national. Activists used the scale of the national as a platform to give visibility 
to and expand the notion of autonomy for Indigenous women at the scale of 
the body, the home, and the community thereby interweaving scale. At the 
national level in Mexico, several gatherings were key sites for convergence and 
dialogue in forging an Indigenous women’s rights agenda after the San Andrés 
Peace Accords, including the National Democratic Convention, the National 
Indigenous Forum, and the Seminar on Reforms to Article 4 of the Consti- 
tution. In each national political formation that grew out of the Indigenous 
movement of the 1990s, women constructed internal structures of participa- 
tion and representation, such as the Women’s Commissions of ANIPA and the 
CNI." As the Indigenous movement grew at the national level, activist Indig- 
enous women also created a parallel structure of political participation when 
they began convening, organizing, and attending national Indigenous women’s 
meetings as early as 1995. The structure and the need to have an Indigenous 
women's national space in turn served as the organizational impetus to build 
their own network, CONAMI, in 1997. In perhaps an unexpected way, the con- 
struction of the national network of Indigenous women in Mexico was also the 
result of organizing around the international arena, such as preparations for 
the Fourth World Conference on Women and the UN Decade of Indigenous 
Peoples, as well as transnational organizational processes—specifically, hosting 


a meeting of the Continental Network of Indigenous Women, as I explore further 
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in chapter 2. Indeed, it can be argued that in Mexico, the national scale of 
organizing came into being to bridge and weave together local/regional organ- 
izing and transnational organizing. 

In August 1995 at the third ANIPA, held in the city of Oaxaca, Josefa Gonzalez 
Ventura, a Nu Savi women well respected for her long history of struggle, was 
successful in calling for a working session on the rights of women. In one of 
the first statements of women to emerge from the Indigenous movement out- 
side of Chiapas, participants at this session devised a multiscalar strategy that 
explicitly called for women’s political participation “in the home, the commu- 
nity, the municipalities, in autonomous regions, and at the national level.” Fur- 
ther, a “national meeting of Indigenous women was proposed in order to have 
more in-depth discussion and analysis of the initiative for a law of autonomous 
regions” (Gutiérrez and Palomo 1999, 64). A group of 270 women from differ- 
ent parts of the country and diverse pueblos came together at the Encuentro 
Nacional de Mujeres de la ANIPA in San Cristobal de las Casas, Chiapas, in 
December 1995, two days before the fourth assembly. To continue building a 
larger space of participation for Indigenous women, they agreed to search for 
forms of organization that they hoped would grow into a national network. 
The Special National Forum on Indigenous Rights and Culture, convened by 
the EZLN to forge dialogue on the San Andrés Accords, held its first working 
session, "Indigenous Culture and Rights,” on January 3-8, 1996. 

Over the next six months, three hundred delegates met in Oaxaca, Jalisco, 
Veracruz, San Luis Potosi, Puebla, Tabasco, Campeche, Quintana Roo, and Mi- 
choacan. In July 1996, the delegates met again in Chiapas, but on August 29, 
the EZLN left negotiations with the federal government to demand the re- 
lease both of Zapatistas who were detained in northern Chiapas and of other 
political prisoners. They made it clear, however, that they were not breaking 
off the negotiations, only demanding minimal conditions before they would 
continue. It was in the context of increasing militarization that organizations 
within the Permanent National Indigenous Forum convened an urgent meet- 
ing in Mexico City in October 1996 to plan a large encuentro of all Indigenous 
organizations in the country (Hernandez Navarro 1999). Although a stalemate 
occurred between the EZLN and the government, which would not grant the 
right of free transit, the EZLN selected Comandanta Ramona, a respected 
member of the EZLN, to be their representative at the meeting. Ramona and 
one thousand delegates came to the meeting, where the National Indigenous 
Congress was formalized. The formation of the CNI was a unifying moment in 
the Indigenous movement. There, Maria de Jesus Patricio, one of the founding 


members of CONAMI whom we met earlier, read the final declaration. 
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During this period, the Indigenous women’s movement was also growing 
and consolidating. In the Women’s Commission of the National Indigenous 
Forum in January 1996, participants further considered the accords approved 
in San Andrés. Through the Women’s Commission of the CNI and a national 
meeting of Indigenous women, the First National Encuentro of Indigenous 
Women was planned. Called “Constructing Our Own History,’ the encuentro 
was held in Oaxaca in 1997 (figure 1.4). With more than seven hundred Indig- 
enous women in attendance from diverse states, organizations, and most of 
Mexico’s sixty-eight pueblos, as well as Comandanta Ramona and a women’s 
delegation from the EZLN, the formation of CONAMI was seen as a historic 
mandate. Candida Jiménez, a Mixe promotora (community educator) from 
Oaxaca, stated, “In this great event, we agreed that it was the moment to unite 
forces and to work together toward the respect of our rights that have been 
violated. The Coordinadora Nacional de Mujeres Indigenas was given formality 
and a representative from each state was chosen” (Jiménez, interview, August 23, 
1999). CONAMI, formed August 30, 1997, focused its early agenda on human 
rights, reproductive health, stopping family and military violence, and collective 


Figure 1.4. The First National Encuentro of Indigenous Women, Oaxaca City, 1997. 


Photo courtesy of Margarita Gutiérrez. 
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self-education on international and national treaties, pacts, accords, and con- 
ventions concerning the rights of Indigenous peoples, specifically from the 


perspective of Indigenous women. The objectives of CONAMI were to 


construct a space for analysis [of] and reflection on the problems con- 
fronting Indigenous women in Mexico; to sensitize Indigenous pueblos 
and national society to respect the human rights of Indigenous women, 
including a vision of gender; to influence in an organized manner the 
political, social, and cultural processes that affect Indigenous women; to 
fortify and consolidate the Coordinadora Nacional de Mujeres Indigenas 
as a site of coordination between all organizations, networks, and proj- 
ects as a plural and inclusive space of indigenous women throughout the 
country; and to fortify the processes of autonomy and self-determination 
of Indigenous pueblos, with conscious and true participation of women. 


(Construyendo nuestra historia 1997) 


CONAMT' goal was to operate as a representative coordinating body of the 
organized Indigenous women’s movement in Mexico, consisting of approxi- 
mately one hundred organizations. They defined themselves as “a space of 
Indigenous women who struggle against forms of social domination and ex- 
clusion, and who revendicate a communal identity, specific territories and au- 
tonomy; where a debate is produced about their rights as women and as Indigenous 
peoples” (Construyendo nuestra historia 1997). Members participated as representa- 
tives of their own pueblos’ traditional governing structures as well as community 
and rural organizations, regional associations, and peasant collectives. Whereas a 
good number of the participants belonged to independent Indigenous women’s 
groups, most belonged to mixed-gender organizations of men and women, so 
CONAMI functioned as a vital space of participation, reflection, and strat- 
egy for Indigenous women’s organizing. Some of these organizations include 
UCIZONI and SER from Oaxaca and the Consejo Guerrerense 500 Anos de Re- 
sistencia Indigena, as well as the Consejo de Pueblos Nahuas del Alto Balsas from 
Guerrero, Consejo de la Nacionalidad Nauhautl from the state of Mexico, and 
the Nacion Purhéphecha Zapatista from Michoacan. An impressive number 
of Indigenous women’s organizations also exist, such as Grupo de Mujeres In- 
digenas and Masehual Siuamej Mosenyolchikaunij (meaning women who work 
together and support one another) from Puebla; Mujeres Indigenas en Lucha 
and Mujeres Independientes, both from Guerrero; Mujeres Olvidadas del 
Rincón Mixe from Oaxaca; Grupo Erandi (erandi means “dawn” in P'urépecha) 
from Michoacan; and Grupo de Mujeres de San Cristobal de las Casas Chiapas. 


A large cross section came to CONAMI from peasant organizations, both mixed 
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and women’s groups, such as the Consejo Estatal de Organizaciones Indige- 
nas y Campesinas, the Asociación Rural de Interés Colectivo, and the Cen- 
tral Independiente de Obreros Agrícolas y Campesinos—all from Chiapas—as 
well as women's rural and peasant organizations such as the Unión de Mujeres 
Campesinas de Xilitla from San Luis Potosí, the S. S. S. Titekititoke Tajome 
Sihuame from Guerrero, and the S. S. S. Maseualsiuamej Mosenyolchikaunij 
from Puebla. Women from groups organized around productive projects such 
as small coffee producers from Veracruz and Puebla, and women's weaving col- 
lectives such as J'Pas Lumetik and Jolom Mayaetik of Chiapas, also participated. 
The original structure of CONAMI included three representatives from each 
state in Mexico, all of whom attended bimonthly national meetings and served 
on the five commissions that were set up to address financing, human rights, 
international organizing, training, and capacity-building. CONAMI held sev- 
eral national workshops and trained promotoras in areas ranging from repro- 
ductive health and human rights to the prevention of violence against women 
and Indigenous women’s autonomy. The national workshops scaled down Indig- 
enous autonomy by centering on internal community issues such as reproductive 
health, violence against women and intrafamilial violence, greater participa- 
tion of women in pueblos' decision-making structures, a reconsideration of 
Indigenous normative systems so they do not violate women's dignity, and 
women’s right to inherit land. Training on and discussion of issues external 
to pueblos included demands for human, cultural, collective, and territorial 
rights of Indigenous peoples; a stop to violence against Indigenous women car- 
ried out by police and military forces as well as state agencies; and enforce- 
ment of international conventions on labor, discrimination against women, 
intellectual property rights, and biological diversity. Further, one of the three 
representatives from each state attended monthly meetings in Mexico City 
throughout the year in addition to workshops, forums, and talks organized in 
the capital and in regions where CONAMI was active in the early years, such as 
Chiapas, Michoacán, Morelos, Mexico City, Guerrero, Hidalgo, Jalisco, State 
of Mexico, Puebla, Queretaro, San Luis Potosí, Sonora, Veracruz, and Oaxaca. 
The work of the early organizing of CONAMI was accompanied by the femi- 
nist NGO K'inal Antsetik Distrito Federal, in particular by Nellys Palomo, an 
Afro-Colombian socialist feminist and psychotherapist specializing in heal- 
ing trauma whose team supported CONAMI by systematizing the work of the 
organization, housing the office, and providing administrative support for the 
organization's financial resources.'® 
Although most women in CONAMI came from their local or regional organ- 


izations, they represented the ideological diversity of various approaches and 
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organizational sites of the national Indigenous movement in Mexico in the 1990s. 
Several women participated in both ANIPA and the CNI. Margarita Gutiér- 
rez has been a member of ANIPA since its founding and has served as execu- 
tive president. Martha Sánchez, former general coordinator of ANIPA, is an 
Amuzgo from Xochistlahuaca, Guerrero; former secretary of 500 Años de Re- 
sistencia Indígena; and a leader of CONAMI. Many women, including María de 
Jesás Patricio, Sofía Robles, Ernestina Ortiz, and Cándida Jiménez, have been 
on CONAMI’s coordinating team and were active in the CNI. While some male 
activists from these organizations were unable to work together, diverse ele- 
ments of the Indigenous sector worked to build CONAMI, which established 
and maintains its autonomy from both the CNI and ANIPA. When I first inter- 
viewed her in 1999, Sofía Robles explained this history and the importance of 
Indigenous women's organizational autonomy and their strategies of moving 
in and between organizational spaces to create new modes of articulation for 


themselves: 


Well, the CNI named a women's commission, and I am part of this CNI 
women’s commission with other women. But then we continued, in ad- 
dition to the CNI commission, parallel to this, we continued to main- 
tain a small women’s space. This was where we talked and we gained 
strength. It was like being in dialogue with the CNI. And this is where 
the Coordinadora originated. . . . [It] was born after the First National 
Encuentro of Indigenous Women, already the most inclusive encuentro 
where several organizations participated. The CNI has had its lows, it has 
had its difficult times. . . . But the important part is that women’s issues 
are maintained, right? Independently from the CNI. ... And I think that 
this was a good thing because if the CNI falls, the women are still there. 
It’s like a CNI working group, but it is not the CNI, nor is it because of 
the CNI that we meet, but rather it is because of the desire to maintain 
a Coordinadora Nacional, to make it possible for women. (Robles, inter- 


view, August 31, 1999) 


This organizational autonomy from the members’ organizations and the con- 
flicts and blockages members faced in those organizations illustrates the im- 
portance of CONAMI to the Indigenous women’s movement—in particular 
to those women who were activists in mixed-gender organizations. Despite 
women’s participation at every step of building the national Indigenous move- 
ment in Mexico, they have been blocked at the national level at a few critical 
junctures. For example, at the CNI in Mexico City in October 1996, Indigenous 


women activists who were members of the organization mobilized to hold a 
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working session dedicated to discussing Indigenous women’s issues. Building 
on and working to protect the advances organized Indigenous women had 
made, specialists in gender, jurisprudence, and Indigenous law analyzed the 
San Andrés Accords, strategies for implementation, and multicultural state 
reform in a series of monthly meetings convened as the Seminar on the Legis- 
lation and Women, focusing on article 4 (now article 2 after renumbering) of 
the constitution, and brought the results to the CNI.? Yet there was opposition 
to the proposal to create a women's session at the 1996 CNI and the motion to 
consider the proposal was defeated by fifty votes (among the five hundred del- 
egates). Whereas some activists saw this as a devastating blow that signaled a 
lack of support for women's rights in the national Indigenous movement, others 
adopted a different stance: “The women won our first battle. Because, even though 
some leaders supported our proposals and others opposed [them], we had some 
male allies in favor of our organization as women” (Gutiérrez, interview, Septem- 
ber 3, 2001). Working quickly, the women came up with an alternative plan; 
the resolution that passed established that the document outlining the results 
of the seminar on Indigenous women’s rights in the San Andrés Accords and 
multicultural state reform would have to be discussed during each of the work- 
ing sessions. Some viewed this blockage as a defeat, whereas others reframed 
it as a victory, claiming that their initial proposal to have a women’s working 
session was successful in guaranteeing that women’s concerns were to be taken 
up during each of the working sessions of the CNI that year. 

Indigenous women’s voices and issues were denied space at yet another crit- 
ical juncture five years later at the Third National Indigenous Congress held in 
March 2001, where the proposal to dedicate one of the simultaneous working 
sessions to women’s concerns was blocked. As I describe at the beginning of 
the prelude, there was a proposal to have one of the many working sessions of the 
meeting dedicated to discussion of Indigenous women’s rights. Although many 
sectors of the Indigenous movement, including the EZLN, gave an outpouring 
of support, there was also resistance. The proposed women’s session overflowed 
with participants. At the beginning of the discussion, each woman who stood 
to propose the women’s session and defend the importance of the issues ad- 
vanced for discussion met with several men who argued that there should not 
be a separate space for Indigenous women’s issues. Gathered in a big room in 
which participants sat in concentric circles, the delegates debated furiously. 
After about an hour, the opposition receded into the ocean of voices of those 
activists who had new proposals, debates, and ideas about women’s rights, In- 
digenous law, and women’s participation in the Indigenous movement and 


community assemblies. Eventually the tide turned solely to discussing Indig- 
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enous women’s issues. Members of CONAMI and CNI, including Tomasa San- 
doval from Erandi, a P’urépecha women’s organization from Michoacan, and 
Mixe activist Candida Jiménez, an early CONAMI organizer, spoke in favor of 
a women’s session. This current was supported both by delegates of the EZLN 
joining the session, who spoke out in favor of supporting women’s rights, and 
by Blanca Chancoso, a principal leader of the Confederation of Indigenous Na- 
tionalities of Ecuador (known as CONAIE, an acronym from its Spanish name) 
who made a statement of solidarity (figure 1.5). 

As I chronicled the emergence and early years of CONAMI over the years, I 
found that part of what inspired these women to form a national network was 
actually a desire to have a national organized presence that would allow them 
to be able to host the Second Continental Network of Indigenous Women 
(ECMIA), which I explore in chapter 2; early blockages within the CNI only un- 
derscored the need for that space. The multiple scales of Indigenous women’s 
organizing within national organizations, along with the powerful organizing 
of women in local spaces such as EZLN base communities, had long-term suc- 
cess. This is evident in the centrality of women’s rights within CNI proclama- 
tions in recent years that routinely demand an end patriarchy, a victory for 


Indigenous women’s organizing I touch on in the coda of this book. 


Figure 1.5. CONAMI activist Candida Jimenez and leader Blanca Chancoso speaking to 


those gathered for the Women’s Session of the CNI, Nurio, Michoacan, 2001. Photo by 
author. 
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Scaling Up Indigenous Regions, Communities, 


and Bodies in the Struggle Against Violence 


In the spring of 2000 at the Second National Encuentro of Indigenous Women, 
I gathered with five hundred participants from twelve states—representing 
more than fifty organizations, a wide array of Indigenous women’s groups, and 
mixed Indigenous organizations, organized and convened by CONAMI—to dis- 
cuss the theme of the gathering: “;Construyendo la Equidad, Democracia y 
Justicia!” (Constructing Equity, Democracy, and Justice) (see figure 1.6). There 
I saw how activists used this national platform to bring attention to the gen- 
dered violence linked to the increased militarization of Chiapas, Oaxaca, and 
Guerrero. For example, Hermalinda Tiburcio from Rancho Nuevo ala Democ- 
racia discussed the importance of Indigenous women speaking for themselves: 
“[We need women] with their own voice to state what they are experiencing 
in the Indigenous zones because much of the time it is from the desks [those 
who have the power to write] who say that nothing is occurring in the In- 
digenous zones.” Other activists from Guerrero used the encuentro to draw 
media attention to the increasing number of human rights violations within 


and growing militarization of that state. Although there was a formal meeting 


Figure 1.6. Opening plenary at the Second National Encuentro of CONAMI, 


Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 2000. Photo by author. 
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with working sessions during which specific themes were discussed at length, 
denunciations of human rights violations were strategically presented to the 
media and effectively captured the attention of the press and of officials from 
various governmental agencies who were present. The documented cases and 
denunciations centered on human rights violations in the Indigenous zones of 
Oaxaca and Guerrero. Other activists called attention to the practice of forced 
sterilization (without informed consent) by employees of the Secretariat of 
Health and a demand for an end to government antipoverty programs that 
promote the sterilization of Indigenous women, illustrating how activists used 
the national scale to call attention to the scale of the body as a site of colonial 
violence. Other women from the municipalities of Ayutla and Acatepec were 
present to give testimony about their experiences. The four Indigenous groups 
of Guerrero—Amuzgo, Mixteco, Tlapaneco, and Nahua—joined to denounce 
the militarization of their communities. Libni Iracema Dircio, speaking on 
behalf of Titekititoki Tajome Sihuame, an organization in Chilapa, stated, 
“We have been trying to push for the defense of human rights for Indigenous 
people, and we know [that,] above all, it is the woman who is discriminated 
against, harassed and repressed, and for that reason, we are struggling.” 

Many women gave reports on human rights from the perspective of their com- 
munities, and several individual cases, such as two cases of rape the previous 
year in Barrio Nuevo San José in the municipality of Tlacoachistlahuaca, were 
also discussed. The women who suffered these attacks gave their testimonies, 
as did women from Santiago Mixquetitlán and San Ildefonso, both spaces that 
were overrun with military and police at the time. Cándida Jiménez, the Mixe 
organizer from Oaxaca, stated, "There is repression against Indigenous pueb- 
los and even more against the poor, where violations of our rights as women 
[exist], because we have little backing from anyone, let alone from the institu- 
tions" Many women noted that the military entered their communities on the 
pretext of reforestation programs or anti-narcotrafficking activities, but the 
end result was political repression and violence against women. A theme of 
the testimonies given in Chilpancingo was that the responsible governmental 
agencies have consistently denied that such violations occur, signaling a lon- 
ger state strategy that CONAMI would later challenge in a social media cam- 
paign, which I discuss at the end of this chapter. As Martha Sánchez stated at 
the event, ^Even though [the government] says that there are no abuses against 
Indigenous women, we say that there are, and for this reason we will present 
testimonies [from the victims,] and included [at this Encuentro] will be women 
who have been subjected to humiliating situations of having their human 


rights violated" 
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Several women gave testimony about specific kinds of violations occurring 
in their regions and communities. Dona Rufina Villa, a leader of the historic In- 
digenous women’s organization Masehual Siuamej Mosenyolchicauani, founded 
in 1984, recognized the many kinds of violence that Indigenous women face 
both within and outside their homes, which constitute violations of their right 
to bodily autonomy. Rufina Villa is from Cuetzlan in the Sierra Norte of Puebla, 
and she put it like this: “There is no violence from the Mexican military [in my 
region], but there is violence from the police who beat and violate the rights 
of the youth. In addition, there is more intrafamilial violence against women 
and children.” Part of CONAMI’S work has been to recognize the various forms 
of violence in Indigenous women’s lives, and much of that work—learning about 
violence and what it means to live in families and communities that are free 
of violence as the pedagogy of Indigenous autonomy—that happened in work- 
shops, allowing women to scale down these forms of analysis and visioning into 
their own homes, families, and bodies (see figure 1.7). 

The early work of CONAMI was critical in legitimating women community 
leaders and providing them with a national stage from which they could an- 


alyze and articulate the intersection of Indigenous, women's, and economic 


Figure 1.7. Group photo at the Second National Encuentro of CONAMI, 2000, featuring 
Sofía Robles (top row, far left), Rufina Villa (top row, second from left), Cándida Jimenez (top 
row, third from left), and María de Jesás Patricio (bottom row, far left). Photo by author. 
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rights. For example, Hermalinda Turbicio, the Mixtec activist from Guerrero 
whose history I shared earlier, was unexpectedly catapulted into a leadership 
role as she began coordinating denunciations and calling media attention to 
the increasing number of human rights violations and the growing milita- 
rization that occurred in the sierra of Guerrero after el Rancho Nuevo a la 
Democracia declared itself an autonomous Indigenous region. In the heart of 
the mountains, the Indigenous municipalities of Tlacoachistlahuaca, Metla- 
tonoc, and Xochistlahuca declared themselves autonomous, breaking from 
the government and forming an Indigenous municipality in rebellion on De- 
cember 16, 1995. This event occurred after approximately one hundred people 
from thirteen villages walked nearly thirty-five miles to take part in a seven- 
month occupation of the Municipal Palace in Tlacoachistlahuaca, where their 
demands included the completion of a development plan for the region (to 
include paved roads, running water, and electricity) and recognition of elected 
municipal commissioners from their communities. After seeing no results 
from their action, a remote village of approximately seven hundred Mixtecs 
joined together to declare themselves an autonomous Indigenous municipality 
and change their name from Rancho Viejo (Old Ranch) to Rancho Nuevo a la 
Democracia (New Ranch for Democracy). This declaration of autonomy was 
just one of many happening throughout Indigenous communities across Mex- 
ico at that time—including in Chiapas, Michoacan, Guerrero, Hidalgo, and 
Yaqui territory—that spans several states and, indeed, crosses settler colonial 
borders. When they began their struggle, Mixtec activists witnessed incursions 
from the Judicial State Police, the Mexican army, and paramilitary groups; in- 
creases in threats, disappearances, torture, and murders have been documented. 
Specifically, human rights activists have decried the murder of at least thirteen 
Indigenous peasants in the region, Rancho Nuevo witnessed the incarceration 
of their leaders, and numerous rapes occurred—conditions that initially thrust 
Hermalinda into leadership when she was the secretary of the organization. 

Participation in national organizations such as CONAMI has helped vali- 
date women’s local leadership and support and deepen the work of leaders like 
Hermalinda. From her humble beginnings as a secretary, she began to partici- 
pate in the struggle and provided leadership in the community by organizing 
the denunciations of the human rights violations and repression. Hermalinda 
described how she began, how the community slowly changed their view of 
her leadership, and how CONAMI played a role in her work: 


My life, Pve dedicated many years of my life to the empowerment ca- 


pacity building of Indigenous women. It cost me a lot to get here, but it 
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has been a space that I have been earning, and... well, I am [still] very 
young in this struggle. In 1998 I came as the secretary in the autonomous 
[Indigenous] municipality of Rancho Nuevo a la Democracia. I arrived 
there as a secretary in the municipal government . . . and I began to live 
in another world. I saw the community members’ struggle, and then I 
had to join the struggle. .. . There were many deaths before I arrived. ... 
They've been struggling for five years, [but] the municipality has not 
been recognized yet. 

... Life like this [in the struggle] has been very difficult, in part 
because I am a woman, and it is very difficult to travel through the 
communities. The community members have attacked me a lot; those 
who think that they are the only ones with the moral authority to do 
things. So during those years I’ve lived, kind of in that crisis, they tell 
me, “No, but it's that you're a woman, you can't govern”... [During 
the] six months when one of the community leaders was put in jail, 
then we did everything we could, thanks to the community members, 
who supported me a lot. We took several measures and then, well, che 
people recognized my capacity to resolve issues, to solve problems, 
to take the necessary measures, and to bring in women so that they 
too are empowered. Joining with the coordinadora [CONAMI] helps 
me to find other ways that women can participate [so that] it won’t 
just be me who comes out to speak, but that in time there will be 
more and more women [speaking]... . Because I would want all of my 
knowledge and my ideas to be transmitted to other women. (Turbicio, 


interview, March 31, 2000) 


In addition to working to found K’inal Antsetik and Casa de Mujer Indi- 
gena in Guerrero, and participating in the Guerreran Coordinator of Indig- 
enous Women, one of the state networks established by CONAMI (discussed in 
chapter 3), Hermalinda continued to work against violence against women and 
to demand access to reproductive health, specifically to accompany pregnant In- 
digenous women, which included educational work and walking with them 
to make sure they can access health services and midwives in remote rural set- 
tings to prevent maternal death. She was among the first activists to denounce 
sexual violence on the part of the military, including the rapes of Francisca 
Evarista Santos Pablo and Victoriana Vasquez Sanchez of Barrio Nuevo San José, 
Municipio de Tlacoachistlahuaca, who, while searching for a missing family 
member the women arrived at a milpa, where the found their family mem- 


ber killed and where they were raped by soldiers. For her denunciation, false 
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charges were fabricated against her and a warrant was issued for her apprehen- 
sion; neither was dismissed until there was a formal demand for protection 
in 2003. She continues to work on human rights for Indigenous youth, women, 
and men and regularly receives death threats; she was shot at in 2010 and sur- 
vived a kidnapping attempt in 2012 (Garcia Martinez 2015). She went on to get 
a degree in psychology and continues her work with K’inal Antesetik Guer- 
rero, running programs such as Protected Sexuality for Indigenous Girls and 
Youth for Holistic Development. The Human Rights Commission of the Dis- 
trito Federal honored her in 2015 with the Ponciano Arriaga Award, in rec- 
ognition of her lifelong work. Hermalinda, along with the others mentioned 
earlier, are just some of the Indigenous women activists who used CONAMI’s 
second encuentro to scale their local human rights struggle to the national 
spotlight and begin to call attention to violence against Indigenous women 
and the massive multiscalar corruption and impunity that let perpetrators of 
this violence continue. They were the first to signal the wide-scale violence 
against Indigenous communities, and women in particular, in a way that fore- 
shadowed the devastating violence of the drug war and the state violence that 
have consumed communities more recently. 

At the Second National Gathering of Indigenous Women, I was in the audi- 
ence when something Tomasa Sandoval said struck me. She argued that the 
seeming tension between the autonomy of Indigenous women and the au- 
tonomy of Indigenous pueblos is “dos rostros de un mismo problema" (two 
faces of the same problem). She noted that autonomy has two dimensions: first, 
the individual rights of each human being, into which the call for autonomy 
for Indigenous women fits; and second, a corresponding collective right to 
autonomy for Indigenous peoples. Cutting through the ways in which these 
two issues have been called contradictory, Sandoval stated, "An Indigenous 
women’s right to autonomy cannot exist without the guarantee of autonomy 
for Indigenous peoples. The individual right and the collective right do not 
contradict one another; they are complementary. That is why we insist that 
both individual and collective autonomy be strengthened. This will require 
creativity and initiative because it is a very difficult and long task? Sandoval 
noted that it is important to see autonomy as a faculty that historically has 
emerged out of relations of domination and inequality. Indigenous pueblos 
have sought out autonomy based on the historic cultures of their peoples and 
the fact that many pueblos have practiced forms of community autonomy for 
centuries, with their own traditional structures operating outside of the state. 
Sandoval claimed that whereas autonomy is largely thought of as a juridical 


question, calls for various levels of autonomy—individual, communal, munici- 
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pal, and regional—are interlinked and vital to one another. She even suggested 
that without a consideration of women, the political and cultural project of 
Indigenous autonomy would not be “a complete autonomy because women’s 
right to land and to equality with men is not recognized.” This idea, echoed in 
many other forums, is a key feature of the political vision that emerged from 
Indigenous women’s organizing at the time. It builds on the idea that Indigenous 
women's rights are inalienable and inextricably linked to both Indigenous 
peoples’ rights and women’s rights. This perspective was much needed in de- 
bates on multiculturalism and women's rights, which often viewed women purely 
as individuals who can somehow be isolated from other determining social, 
cultural, and economic factors (Moller Okin et al. 1999). Despite Sandoval’s 
insights and the collective understanding of the interwoven nature of women’s 
rights and Indigenous rights forged by the Indigenous women’s movement, the 
year following the CONAMT's Second National Encuentro, the Mexican con- 
gress revealed its own gendered form of racism during the deliberations of the 
COCOPA law that was the result of the San Andrés Peace Accords negotiations. 


Between a Rock and a Hard Place in the Struggle for 
Autonomy: The Debate over Indigenous Governance and 


the Gendered Logic of Racism in Mexico 


The 2001 congressional debate on passing the proposed COCOPA law, which 
would have recognized Indigenous peoples' right to autonomy and respect for 
Indigenous rights and culture, became embroiled in a form of racism that uses 
gender in a duplicitous way to deny Indigenous rights. Mexican legislators used 
a false concern for women's rights to deny the full range of Indigenous rights 
agreed to at the San Andrés Peace Accords. Indigenous women activists were 
right there on the front lines demanding that their struggle for women's rights 
within Indigenous cultures—by then more than a decade long— not be erased. 
EZLN Comandanta Esther's 2001 historic speech to the Mexican legislature 
and comments from other Indigenous rights movement activists passionately 
called attention to the strides they had made and the irony that no one else in 
Mexico is denied their cultural rights because patriarchy and gender discrimi- 
nation are rampant (Hernández Castillo 2002a; Marcos 2005). They addressed 
legislators who continued to use a gendered form of racism to perpetuate the 
stereotype that Indigenous communities are backward and unmodern, and 
thus inherently more sexist. This gendered logic of racism locks the question 
of Indigenous rights into externally imposed Western notions that split gen- 


der from race/indigeneity. For example, when the Zapatistas first recognized 
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women’s rights as part of the agenda during their January 1, 1994, uprising, 
the newspaper El Despertator printed the EZLN’s Revolutionary Women’s Law, 
pundits held that up as evidence that the movement was not truly Indigenous 
and must be the result of foreign, outside influence or feminist infiltrators. On 
the other hand, despite a decade of Indigenous women’s activism that brought 
together Indigenous and women’s rights, when Indigenous rights were debated 
and codified into law in 2001, full autonomy was denied because legislators 
claimed Indigenous normative systems violate women’s rights—though Mexico’s 
own track record on women’s rights leaves much room for improvement. Yet 
organized Indigenous activists who have insisted on the simultaneity of Indig- 
enous and women’s rights have troubled the legitimacy of the state’s gendered 
logic of racism against Indigenous autonomy. 

One of the clearest responses to the state’s gendered logic of racism came 
in Comandanta Esther’s powerful 2001 speech, one of the first times an Indig- 


enous woman had spoken from the floor of the Congress: 


We, in addition to being women, are Indigenous and as such, we are not 
recognized. We know which are good and which are bad traditions and 
customs. The bad ones include hitting or beating women, the selling 
and buying [of women], marriage by force against her will, not being al- 
lowed to participate in assembly, not being permitted to leave the house. 
This is why we want the Indigenous Rights and Culture Law to be ap- 
proved. It is very important to us, Indigenous women all over Mexico. It 
will mean that we are recognized and respected as the women and the 
Indigenous people we are. This means that we want to have our form of 
dress, speaking, governance, organization, prayer, healing, our form of 
working in collectives, of respecting the earth, and understanding life, 
that is the natural world we are part of. Our rights as women are also in- 
cluded in this law, so that no one will be able to prevent our participation, 
our dignity or [the] integrity of our work, the same as men. This is why we 
tell the Deputies and Senators to carry out their duties, to be true repre- 


sentatives of the people.”° 


Serving as a delegate of the women's commission of the CNI, María de Jesús 
Patricio, who participated in the formation of CONAMI, also spoke to the leg- 
islature that day. She responded to questions posed by deputies about women’s 
rights within Indigenous autonomy. She said: 


Retaking the issue of whether [Indigenous] customs and practices injure 


Indigenous women in the pueblos, in the communities, we feel that it is 
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not only a problem of Indigenous people. No, it goes beyond that, it is all 
of civil society as well. Yet only the negative is attributed to Indigenous 
peoples. The problem is [the perception] that if the COCOPA initiative is 
approved, it is going to damage women. We say no. To the contrary, it will 
fortify the equitable participation of both men and women. Of course, 
there are problems that we are eliminating and refining, but it’s not only 
Indigenous pueblos, it is everyone. I believe this implies that we need to 
be united as Indigenous pueblos, civil society and all those who want to 


create an alternative response to this situation we are living in now.”! 


On the one hand, Indigenous women activists, who have waged a grassroots 
challenge to have the full right to participate in Indigenous movements they 
helped create, forged a new political project that upholds both the rights of women 
and of Indigenous people. Yet, on the other hand, the state’s use of gender as a 
discourse of governmentality redeploys the historic construct of Indigenous people 
as stubborn roadblocks to modernity and progress. The gendered logic of racism 
in Mexico has a long history, as illustrated by the way the Malinche complex func- 
tions to lay the responsibility for colonization of Indigenous people at the feet of 
one woman, Malintzin Tenepal, an enslaved noblewoman who served as interpreter 
for Christopher Columbus. The gendered logic of racism in the contemporary 
moment views Indigenous communities as somehow more sexist by positing 
Indigenous people as premodern, uncivilized, and perpetually stuck in a tempo- 
ral frame of “pastness.” In a circuitous formulation, Indigenous peoples are seen 
as backward, nonmodern subjects who are unable to govern themselves precisely 
because they are situated temporally always in the past, which is measured, in part, 
by Western liberal notions of gender and modernity. This dominant view ignores 
the diversity of sex/gender systems of Indigenous peoples in Mexico, the role of 
colonialism in imposing a patriarchal and dualistic gender system, and the role of 
the Mexican state in making Indigenous governance and normative systems more 
patriarchal, as I explore in chapter 3. Finally, by continuing to refuse to see Indig- 
enous women’s fight for their own rights, Mexican legislators enact a settler logic 
that casts Indigenous people pertually in the stereotypically premodern past. 

As neoliberal governance selectively co-opts gender and cultural rights 
throughout Latin America, as I discussed in the introduction, the case of 
CONAMI signals the strategies that women and Indigenous social movements 
use to articulate their demands in contexts where there is a limited politics of 
recognition and where gender, rather than a tool to understand relationships 
of power, is used as a technocratic language of modernity meant to limit rather 


than extend their ability to seek justice. Through its development schemes, 
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Mexico’s advancement as a nation is now measured in part by gender as a main 
indicator of modernity and progress through the neoliberal co-optation of 
the gender-technocratic language of the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. Although constitutional reform represented a historic depar- 
ture, it nevertheless reinscribed the Indigenous problem as a cultural problem 
(Hindley 1996). Staged on the terrain of culture, gender has become a signifier 
in discursive struggles about rights and has been mobilized in the new (res- 
urrected but reconfigured) racism. This gendered logic of racism functions 
despite overwhelming evidence that the Mexican government can hardly be 
called a protector of women’s rights in this era. Further, it flies in the face of 
the broad visibility gained by Indigenous women activists who have demanded 
that gender justice must be included in Indigenous law over the past two de- 
cades (Newdick 2005). 

The mere presence of Comandanta Esther was historic; she was the first 
Indigenous woman to address the Mexican Congress. Indigenous women ac- 
tivists not only advocated for the passage of Indigenous rights legislation; they 
also took the opportunity to refute the government’s negation of Indigenous 
autonomy based on gendered claims. This was not accidental. It was the re- 
sult of a decade of political work and organizing, in both local and national 
movements, by Indigenous women who have developed a shared critique of 
women’s oppression within Indigenous normative systems and within the 
dominant society and a collective validation and celebration of traditions that 
affirm them as Indigenous women. Their active participation in the struggle 
for Indigenous and gendered rights makes it difficult for the government to 
monopolize gender discourse as a form of social control, or to define the sub- 
jectivity of Indigenous peoples by using a gendered logic of racism. As Martha 


Sanchez Néstor argues: 


I want to tell you that in Mexico in 2001 in order to enact constitutional 
reform based on Indigenous Culture and Rights, “usos and costumbres,” or 
customary law as others call it or Indigenous law as we call it, the issue of 
the rights of women was a point strongly taken up by the Right. The PAN 
and PRI deputies and senators took it up as [their own] discourse and 
used it to aggressively attack us during the congressional debate.” The 
government broke [with this agreement and] betrayed Indigenous pueb- 
los saying, ^We cannot approve a law that gives [Indigenous] pueblos 
territorial resources and [the right to] free self determination to auton- 
omy because those pueblos violate the rights of Indigenous women... 


Because they hit them, sell them, mistreat them [and] because they are 
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not asked for their consent to have children.” It is true that all this hap- 
pens but not only in Indigenous communities. In the cities, in many 
non-Indigenous communities, mothers are forced without consent, and 
are raped, or beaten to this day. With all respect, compañeras, I am telling 
you that many of us here have been harassed by men... this means we 


only them” [Indigenous people].” 


a € 


cannot say, it's 


Critically, Martha made these arguments at the Latin American Feminist Encuen- 
tro in Brazil, which I discuss in the next chapter, while confronting feminist 
NGOs’ racism that posited Indigenous cultures as noble in their precontact 
grandeur but as savage and backward in their description of their work in the 
area of Indigenous women's human rights. 

In the days just before Comandanta Esther's famous speech on the floor of 
the Mexican Congress in 2001, CONAMI held a forum on Indigenous women's 
rights just down the street from the legislative chambers to advocate for the pas- 
sage of the COCOPA initiative and to strategize other legislation (see figure 1.8). 
With only two specific paragraphs addressing gender in the proposed COCOPA 
law, some Indigenous women’s organizations and feminist allies, supported 
by legislators of the PRD, worked on secondary laws to amplify the guaran- 
tees of Indigenous women’s rights. Martha Sanchez was at the forum and 
reminded participants that “the COCOPA initiative is not the problem. The very 


Figure 1.8. Nellys Palomo (left), Tomasa Sandoval (second from right), and Martha Sanchez 
(far right), of CONAMI, debating how women’s rights can be part of multicultural consti- 


tutional reform, Club de Periodistas, Mexico City, 2001. Photo by author. 
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Revolutionary Woman’s Law was not a gift from anybody. It was a product of a 
struggle Indigenous women mounted that we have made our own.” 

Around the same time, Indigenous women community organizers and the 
Zapatista Caravan celebrated International Women’s Day in Milpa Alta, on the 
outskirts of Mexico City, where I joined the swelling crowds. During the lively 
celebration, representatives from CONAMI read a speech and women delegates 
of the Zapatista Caravan, including Comandanta Esther, Susana, and Yolanda, 
shared stories of encouragement and struggle. Comandanta Esther greeted the 
crowd and reinforced the idea that Indigenous women’s organized presence and 


gains have not been a gift of concessions by others, but the result of long struggle: 


In the beginning, I had to pay the price for truth. The men didn’t like 
the idea [of women joining the struggle]. According to them, women were 
only good for having children and they should take care of them. And 
there are some women who have that idea in their heads. Some men said it 
wasn't good, that women didn't have the right to participate, that women 
are stupid. . . . Little by little the men began to understand and the women 
also. That's why women are fighting now. . .. We see women can be strong. 


Although much of the Indigenous movement’s momentum was strategically 
outside of the state (after the state’s use of violence and the lack of forward 
movement after the 1996 negotiation of the San Andrés Accords), the debate on 
what would become the 2001 counterreform for Indigenous rights illustrated 
that state-defined notions of gender equity would be used as a form of gover- 
nance to deny Indigenous autonomy. That does not mean that gender struggles 
and inequities do not occur in Indigenous communities, but that Indigenous 
women, men, children, and elders are the ones who will lead the movements 
and the social, political, economic, and cultural processes of change, not the state. 
Some of the patriarchal order of communal life, as I explore in chapter 3, was a 
direct result of Mexican state—and before that, Spanish colonial—imposition. 
The 2001 moment revealed the state’s gendered governmentality based on a 
gendered logic of racism and the importance of Indigenous women's multi- 
scalar strategies for change. While the state co-opted the discourse of gender 
as a way to govern cultural difference, to regulate Indigenous subjectivity, and 
to refuse Indigenous autonomy, Indigenous women organizers multiplied the 
scales of autonomy and the terrains of struggle in which the meaning of auton- 
omy is waged. 

The blockages in the national terrain created by the Mexican government's 
failure to implement the San Andrés Accords, along with the stance CONAMI 


took to gain organizational autonomy in relation to K'inal Antestik DF, 
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reduced their capacity to organize national workshops and bring regional or- 
ganizers into the capital for training. CONAMI’S leadership continued to mobi- 
lize at the continental scale (see chapter 2) and at the local and state levels (ex- 
plored in chapter 3) until there was a national resurgence after almost twenty 


years of organizing occured. 


Looking Forward, Looking Back: Using Social Media 


to Make Visible Violence Against Indigenous Women 


I accompanied CONAMI activists until 2005, when I turned my attention to 
accompanying Indigenous women migrant organizing. I returned to Mexico 
in 2014 to conduct interviews with numerous new leaders and with those I 
had interviewed during the first seven years of CONAMT's history. I have had 
the privilege to work with the historic and recent leaders as well as those who 
bridge those two generations. When CONAMI became autonomous from 
K'inal Antsetik it was left without an office, resources, equipment, and only 
one directory of members. Fabiola Jurado, who joined CONAMI in 2003 when 
she was twenty-four, served in the leadership during these difficult years of 
transition and rebuilding. Raised in Tepoztlán, Morelos, Fabiola learned her 
sense of community from her grandmother Amada who was a curandera and 
land defender. Inspired by attending the IV Continental Encuentro of ECMIA 
in Lima, Peru, Fabiola returned to the Mexico to start the Mujeres Indígenas 
Líderes Comunitarias (Communitarian Indigenous Women Leaders). 

Fabiola explained one challenge was building convergence between di- 
verse organizational experiences and ideologies including members who came 
from political parties; from mixed gender movements; and from revolution- 
ary groups and armed organizations (Jurado, interview, June 30, 2015). In the 
process of rebuilding, they realized ^we cannot continue be centralized in 
the capital so we traveled to Michoacán, Quintana Roo, Yucatan, Campeche, 
Veracruz, Chiapas, Morelos, and Baja California" (Jurado, interview, June 30, 
2015) to forge the regional strength of the network. In 2016, CONAMI revised its 
leadership structure to include an elders council comprising historic mem- 
bers and to have regional representatives in a horizontal structure of collabora- 
tion, versus having one general coordinator and standing committees. In 2017, 
I celebrated CONAMT's twentieth anniversary with its members at their na- 
tional encuentro in Mexico City; this meeting brought historic members back 
into the organization to connect with younger generations to begin to bridge 
their experiences and share knowledge. This decentralized structure featured 


the strength of regional leaders within CONAMI, many of whom I witnessed 
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in full effect the next year at the encuentro in Felipe Carillo Puerto and Baca- 
lar, Quintana Roo, Mexico hosted by powerful, young Maya women organizers 
and in the multigenerational leadership that organized the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary encuentro in Chiapas in 2022. Hosting the national encuentro inter- 
weaves the interscalar links between the regional and the national, strengthen- 
ing and fortifying organizing on both scales. This interscalar weaving is taken 
to a whole new level with the community built by the organization’s robust 
social media, through which they share activities, workshops, declarations, 
news of personal achievements (like graduations) or losses (like the passing 
of a member’s beloved mother). What is happening in the group’s organizing 
processes can be shared more broadly and thereby impact multiple scales of 
activism—at the local, regional, and continental levels—as members share 
what happens in meetings and presentations and document their own organ- 
izing process, as with a selfie snapped after one meeting (see figure 1.9). This 
has been critical to CONAMTr' ability to survive and thrive when crises like 


Figure 1.9. Selfie of participants from the CONAMI Workshop on Documenting the 


Violence Against Indigenous Women, Mexico City, 2018. Front to back, left co right: Vivian 
Jiménez Estrada, Fabiola del Jurado Mendoza, Maritza del Carmen Yeh Chan, Laura 
Hernandez Pérez, Patricia Torres Sandoval, Norma Don Juan, Teresa Rios Cruz, and 
Dolores Figueroa. Photo courtesy of CONAMI. 
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the COVID-19 pandemic hit, differentially impacting Indigenous communities 
in Mexico and its diaspora. Yet in the middle of the pandemic, CONAMI held 
its national encuentros virtually, via Facebook live, in early August 2020 and 
2021 with multigenerational panels that both honored the history of the organ- 
ization and tackled the critical issues presently facing Indigenous women. 

Neoliberalism has led to deregulation, privatization of land, gutting of the 
social welfare state, and growth of the informal economy (including the drug 
economy); these, coupled with the militarization of the drug war and collusion 
between law enforcement and the military, have led many social analysts to talk 
of a narcostate (Fregoso 2003, 2006). Economic desperation along with weak- 
ened juridical institutions and resulting wide-scale impunity created a context 
of mass violence. Violence dramatically increased throughout Mexico during 
the 2006-12 sexenio of Felipe Calderon, who heightened the war on drugs and 
implemented a crackdown on social protest. 

Although Indigenous communities in rebellion had been militarized in 
Chiapas and Guerrero, among other places, during the 1990s and early 2000s 
the context of Mexico—specifically, the context of activism—grew increas- 
ingly dangerous in terms of increased repression of Indigenous and environ- 
mental activists, narco/state violence, and mining and resource extraction. 
Victoria Tauli Corpuz, the UN Special Rapporteur on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples, documented this increase in violence when she visited Mexico City, 
Chihuahua, Guerrero, and Chiapas in 2017, meeting with more than two hun- 
dred people, half of them women, from twenty-three Indigenous groups. Her 
findings highlight the historical and structural discrimination afflicting Indige- 
nous peoples, as evidenced by an increase in poverty, marginalization, violence, 
and impunity. Her report calls attention to an alarming 99 percent impunity 
rate in cases of human rights violations, particularly those that affect Indig- 
enous peoples (feminicides, massacres, murders, human trafficking, and land 
seizures). Tauli Corpuz notes that Indigenous peoples are not being adequately 
consulted in accordance with international standards in relation to “megade- 
velopment” and extractivist projects in Indigenous territories, resulting in an 
increased loss of the right to territory (Report of the Special Rapporteur 2018). 
According to the Front Line Defenders report for 2017, there were thirty-one 
murders of activists involved in Indigenous and environmental movements, 
and Mexico ranked fourth among the world’s most dangerous countries for 
defenders of human rights. This fact is directly linked to the twenty-nine thou- 
sand mining, hydroelectric, and wind power concessions currently active in 
the country, collectively accounting for more than 35 percent of its national 


territory. Half of the operations in this area are on Indigenous territories. 
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In a disturbing correlation, some analysts have made a connection between 
organized crime and extractivist industries, both national and transnational, and 
violence in organized Indigenous communities. Zósimo Camacho points out 
that hundreds of communities live in states of violence as drug cartels occupy 
their mountains, waters, and territories to facilitate the arrival of governmental 
and corporate megaprojects. ^Drug trafficking cartels have sparked a direct war 
against original [Indigenous] communities, especially those in which they find 
organized resistance such as the National Indigenous Congress (CNI)” (Cama- 
cho 2019, n.p). Other analysts comment on how these developments benefit 
not only the owning class in Mexico but also transnational corporations, lead- 
ing anthropologist Gilberto López y Rivas to argue that the Mexican state 
has not fought the drug war but has merged with organized crime, becom- 
ing a narcostate to implement a type of capitalism he calls “necrocapitalism, 
based on death, destruction and war" (quoted in Camacho 2019, n.p.). Cristian 
Chávez González, a member of the CIG of the National Indigenous Congress 
(discussed in the coda) makes a connection between these forces, arguing that 
"organized crime defends private property against collective property; and it 
sells the products that big capital is demanding, whether they are avocados, 
gold, iron, silver, wood, water, oil. It seems that at the moment the objective of 
armed groups, whether they are State or non-State, is the appropriation of the 
territory and the appropriation and concentration of power for the service of 
the great capital” (quoted in Camacho 2019, n.p.). 

These conjunctures of violence may seem new, but in their 2017 collabora- 
tive piece, "Gender Community Emergency: Indigenous Women's Response to 
the Multiple Violences and the Dispossession of Land,” former CONAMI coor- 
dinator Fabiola Del Jurado Mendoza and the director of communications (at 
the time of writing) Norma Don Juan Perez argue that the context of violence 
against women goes back to the era of invasion and colonization, and they 
call for building a collective memory. Part of CONAMT's anti-violence work has 
been to engage with the broader movement across Abiayala, specifically the move- 
ment against missing and murdered Indigenous women in Canada. For example, 
Norma Don Juan Pérez participated in the Virtual Forum on Violence Against 
Indigenous Women of the Americas. She linked colonial violence to the patri- 
archal hierarchy of power and continued violence against Indigenous women's 
bodies, minds, spirits, and collective lives: “This colonization involved the in- 
vasion of our territories, and when I say territories I include our own bodies, 
our spirituality, mentality, and every aspect of our individual and collective 
life. The conception of feminine-masculine duality was replaced with the hi- 


erarchy of the sexes[,] with men being dominant. In his role of protector, man 
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adopted the role of guardian of the woman, we became the property of men and 
society and in this way we are violated in public and private spaces” (Don Juan 
Pérez, quoted in Figueroa Romero et al. 2017). 

Although there are huge gaps in reporting feminicides, what data exist 
demonstrate an increase in feminicide in Chiapas, Guanajuato, Jalisco, Nuevo 
León, Oaxaca, Puebla, Estado de México, Veracruz, Quintana Roo, Mexico 
City, and Juarez. It was because of this crisis of violence that feminists created 
the Alerta de Violencia de Género (Gender Violence Alarm), to call attention 
to the gendered based murder of women taking place in the states of Chihua- 
hua, Morelos, Guerrero, Michoacan, and Oaxaca. Longtime ally of CONAMI, 
feminist sociologist Dolores Figueroa argues (2019) that the way feminicide is 
conceptualized in Mexico has erased Indigenous women. She says “the one- 
dimensional, mono-causal feminist analytical gaze has certainly neglected 
forms/places of victimization and historical dehumanization of indigenous 
women and the colonial violence to which they are subjected” (66). CONAMI 
called attention to the way Indigenous women were invisible in the figures on 
feminicide and gender violence, despite being a disproportionately high num- 
ber of victims. They created the Emergencia Comunitaria de Género (Gender 
Community Emergency, or ECG) to respond to the failure of the Mexican gov- 
ernment and federal entities to recognize these high indices of violence and to 
provide protection and justice to women, especially Indigenous women. At the 
twentieth anniversary event gathering of CONAMI in Mexico City in 2017, I sat 
in the audience as Paty Torres described the Gender Community Emergency 


project as a call to action: 


Because of being Indigenous, women, rural and poor, we are hurt, we are 
beaten, we are marginalized, and when we speak out we are isolated and 
stigmatized further by those who would say that violence against women 
is an exaggeration. We have been deceived so much that we have lost our 
fear. In Cuernavaca, Morelos, we decided as the National Coordinator of 
Indigenous Women [CONAMI] to launch the Gender Community Emer- 
gency as our plan [to amplify] the voices of Indigenous women in this 
country to say: Enough! 

This is our plan [of action] for the emergency we are living under—this 
phenomenon that women live a situation of extreme violence, specifi- 
cally for Indigenous women. The name is a call to action because [the 
violence] comes from our communities, what we are living day in and day 
out in our organizations, in our community work, in our communities. 


We realize that these women who are being raped do not appear in the 
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official numbers. If you take into account how many of us Indigenous 
women are being assassinated, we are being raped, then you can see why 
the Community Gender Emergency is a tool to make visible what soci- 
ety that has historically [erased because it has] been machista. We live in 
discriminatory situations that include emotional violence, domestic vio- 
lence, sexual assault as well as feminicide, the most extreme expression of 
violence against women. Gender Community Emergency is gender com- 
munitarian defense based on this broad public denunciation: to complain 
and to document Indigenous women’s cases and demand that the state 


be responsible to us for these human rights violations. 


Fabiola Jurado went on to explain, “the issue of feminicide is even more 
challenging due to the invisibilization of the allegations of Indigenous women. 
We want the murders of Indigenous women to appear in the statistics and 
until then, we will continue to use all the means we can access. Now, we use 
the Facebook page we created, Gender Community Emergency, that many fol- 
low to share the accusations and that has helped at various moments to get 
information out through that means.” 

The ECG’s first action took place November 25, 2013, with a march and press 


coverage to make visible the violence against Indigenous women (see figure 1.10). 
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Figure 1.10. Fabiola del Jurado Mendoza and her daughter marching with CONAMI to 
call attention to the "Gender Community Emergency" of the invisible feminicide of 
Indigenous women, 2013. Photo courtesy of CONAMI. 
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CONAMI’s objectives with the ECG are to ^1) visibilize the violence against In- 
digenous women and understand the specificities of this violence for them and 
their pueblos; 2) recognize that violence against Indigenous women is the result 
of a concentration of historical conditions and acts, and that violence against 
women and Indigenous pueblos are interconnected and cannot be treated as sep- 
arate; and 3) to generate policies that are culturally pertinent to eradicate vio- 
lence, incorporating legal pluralism, and the principles, values, and practices of 
original pueblos for prevention, protection, and access to justice and damage 
reparations” (Del Jurado Mendoza, Don Juan Pérez, and CONAMI 2019). Of the 
three objectives, the one that is most visible is a “virtual space,” which consists 
of a Facebook page on which everyone affiliated with CONAMI can post news 
articles and public denouncements that circulate online to document violence 
against Indigenous women. ECG keeps an updated spreadsheet of all the informa- 
tion from the Facebook posts, which they compile as an annual report and release 
every November 25, the day that activists at the first Latin American Feminist 
Encuentro in 1981 identified to create visibility around all forms of violence 
against women in honor of the Mirabal sisters, who were assassinated in 1960 in 
their fight against the Trujillo dictatorship in the Dominican Republic. In 1999 
the UN General Assembly adopted November 25 as the International Day for 
the Elimination of Violence Against Women. 

This digital activism and data collected from journalistic reports from 
2013 to 2019 have been compiled, systematized, analyzed, and interpreted by a 
group of Indigenous activists from CONAMI in collaboration with academics. 
Fabiola Del Jurado Mendoza and Norma Don Juan Pérez also identify the need 
to expand the work of the ECG to “urban environments, where more and more 
youth are migrating to find work or education; youth who are separated from 
their families and communities are susceptible to violence, and often bring 
that violence back to their communities” (Del Jurado Mendoza and Don Juan 
Pérez, 2019). Beyond collecting and analyzing data, CONAMI activists have also 
sought to frame the violence of feminicide through a framework that views the 
continuity and interrelationships of multiple forms of violence and that de- 
fines human rights in a broad sense—a definition that encompasses the collec- 
tive rights of Indigenous peoples who have been left out of the feminist move- 
ment. They reflect: “for us the violence has to do with the violation of human 
rights; that is, we begin with a broad definition that includes situations such as 
displacement, territorial dispossession, and dispossession of natural resources, 
among others, which are not a priority in feminist agendas. For us, Indigenous 
women are the priority, like femicide, physical and psychological violence, et 


cetera. Because we cannot separate our specific rights from the collective rights 
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of Indigenous pueblos" (Del Jurado Mendoza and Don Juan Pérez 2019, n.p.). 
This critical reframing of multiple forms of violence and the historic, inter- 
linking nature of colonial and state violence with gender, intimate partner and 
sexual violence, along with the impact of intergenerational trauma has been 
theorized by native feminists and women of color (Deer 2015; INCITE! 2006; 
Million 2013; Robertson 2012; A. Smith 2005; Speed 2019; Velásquez 2003). 
Maureen White Eagle and I (2007) discussed the ways colonial violence was 
articulated through state and narco violence and intersected with intimate 
partner violence and sexual assault—and most importantly, how we decolo- 
nize our bodies—when we spoke in solidarity as native women with Indig- 
enous women’s struggle against violence in Mexico. Feminist anthropologists 
such as Aida Hernandez Castillo (2016), Lynn Stephen (2021), and Mariana Mora 
(2015, 2017c) have recently documented the many forms of violence against 
Indigenous women as a continuation of colonial violence. For example, Mora 
(2017b) points to how Indigenous women activists are theorizing feminicide 
in southern Mexico as an extension of the racialized sexual violence Indige- 
nous women confronted in the finca system. Focusing on the speeches Indig- 
enous women leaders and members of the Indigenous Governing Council de- 
livered at the 2019 Zapatista Encuentro for Women Who Struggle, Mora (2021) 
shows how these forms of gendered violence against women are understood 
as extensions of the neocolonial order in the context of narco/state violence. 
The sexual exploitation of Indigenous women is linked to the gendered vio- 
lence of colonial labor extraction in the finca system, in which the ruling racial 
and economic class of landowners, or hacendados, extracted labor in a feudal 
system that was enforced through racial violence and, for Indigenous women, 
through racialized sexual violence (Mora 2017b). She analyzes the way the 
women frame these multiple forms of violence as a “war against life” that con- 
nects “land dispossession and environmental destruction, primarily propelled 
by extractivist and narco-economies, with struggles against violence directed 
at women” (Mora 2021). Her analysis converges with that offered by Norma 
from CONAMI, illustrating a growing shared understanding of an interconnec- 
tion between the legacy of colonial violence within economic hierarches and 


current economies of extraction and narcoviolence. 


Conclusion 


The practice of Indigenous autonomy that women activists have elaborated 
contests the gendered terrain on which the struggle for racism is waged. They 
have expanded purely legal understandings of autonomy by creating a lived prac- 
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tice of autonomy that forms new relations of sociality, politics, and historicity. 
Although these new practices of autonomy are constructed from older tradi- 
tions, they have led to transformations of Indigenous governance structures and 
ways of belonging and have the potential to shift relations of rule in Mexico. 
Women have played a vital role in constructing and mobilizing a national 
Indigenous movement in Mexico. Indigenous women have not only become 
important actors in the Indigenous movement; they have effectively expanded 
Indigenous political demands for autonomy by adding their own analyses of 
how Mexican politics and culture have been organized by gender, indigeneity, 
and class as vectors of power. They have articulated their demands in relation 
to the recovery of social, political, and cultural forms of Indigenous autonomy. 
This practice of construction and consultation has sustained the movement be- 
yond claim for rights in the face of military repression and governmental recalci- 
trance, represented by the Indian Rights Bill, a counterreform that many critics 
say fails to meet the basic agreements of the San Andrés Peace Accords, which 
were signed by the government in 1996. The strategy of Indigenous women 
organizers in scaling Indigenous autonomy down to the body and the commu- 
nity was an important one that kept the movement’s goals alive in daily lived 
practices across the country. While the Indigenous women’s movement sup- 
ported juridical, territorial, and cultural claims to autonomy, it also expanded 
the meaning of these claims to include women’s bodily, political, and economic 
autonomy. Expanding the terrain of struggle for Indigenous autonomy beyond 
rights discourse, Indigenous women activists have located their own demands 
in a practice of autonomy, and they work toward transforming the Indigenous 
cultural practices embedded within their daily lives, within the social worlds of 


their communities, and within structures of governance and jurisprudence. 
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2. Abiayala as Scale 


The complex, transnational, and transindigenous dialogues among Indigenous 
women activists in the Americas are reshaping local ideals of gender, justice, and 
indigeneity. Organized Indigenous women have forged new scales to build col- 
lective political subjectivity, cross-border solidarity, capacity, and organizational 
power by weaving in and between local, national, regional, transnational, and 
even international scales of power across Abiayala, or what is known colonially 
as the Americas (Blackwell 2006). Effectively utilizing these multiscalar ex- 
periences, they have created new sites (and modes) for participation and new 
discursive strategies within local, national, transborder, and transnational 
politics. Continuing the focus on the organizing of women in the Coordinadora 
Nacional de Mujeres Indigenas (National Coordinator of Indigenous Women; 
CONAMI) of Mexico, this chapter explores how CONAMI members joined with 
other activists to scale up to the transnational level by helping to found the 
hemispheric network Enlace Continental de Mujeres Indigenas de Abya Yala 
(Continental Network of Indigenous Women of Abya Yala; ECMIA) in 1995. Ex- 
amining the development of this dense regional network of Indigenous women 
activists hailing from twenty-six organizations and twenty-two countries, this 
chapter analyzes new forms of transnational consciousness and political organ- 
izing across Abiayala, a term meaning “Continent of Life” in the language of 
the Guna peoples of Panama and Colombia.! Over time, ECMIA has become a 
political force on the global political stage that advocates for Indigenous rights, 
women’s rights, climate change activism, and a realm of other issues from the 
point of view of Indigenous women across the continent (see figure 2.1). 

I draw on oral histories with founders and leaders of the network, my ob- 
servations at the twentieth-anniversary celebration of ECMIA during the Sev- 
enth Continental Gathering in Guatemala City in 2015, and my participation 
in continental encuentros in 2011 and the Global Indigenous Women’s Meeting 


in Lima, Peru, in 2013. My insights are also informed by my participation in nu- 
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Figure 2.1. Indigenous women from different Indigenous territories across the conti- 
nent marching together at the Fifth Continental Encuentro, organized by ECMIA and 
Femmes Autochtones du Québec (Quebec Native Women), Quebec, Canada, July 2007. 
Photo courtesy of Sonia Henriquez. 


merous transnational regional women's meetings, such as the Latin American 
and Caribbean Feminist Encuentro, a biannual gathering started in 1981 that 
regularly brings together 1,200 to 1,500 activists (though more than 3,200 at- 
tended at its highest point) from the region’s multiple currents of the feminist 
movement. I pay particular attention to how questions of racial/ethnic diversity 
were debated in Brazil in 2005 and in Mexico in 2009, how Indigenous women 
were marginalized within those encuentros, and how they organized to fight 
against it. Attention to shifting geographies of difference will enable us to see how 
Indigenous women activists navigate power differentials between themselves and 
their non-Indigenous counterparts across multiple scales; how strategies and dis- 
courses travel over unequal terrains of meaning, access, and power; and how effec- 
tive movements traffic and translate tactics, knowledge, and identities from one 
scale to another. Further, it allows us to understand how activists create scales to 
avert blockages at one level through new forms of organizing so they can articu- 
late themselves at scales where they want to build organizational strength and 
build parallel formations when they want to leverage accountability. 
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Specifically, I examine how Indigenous women navigated power differen- 
tials between themselves and the Latin American feminist movement in terms 
of racial and class power, differing political priorities, and unequal access to 
resources. In the preparatory process for the Fourth UN World Conference 
of Women and the Latin American and Caribbean Feminist Encuentros, In- 
digenous women refused the exclusionary politics of hegemonic feminism; 
instead, they asserted their presence, knowledges, and agendas. The women 
who formed CONAMI used their growing organizational experience not only 
to call out the exclusion and discrimination they encountered as they scaled 
up to regional, international, and transnational levels but also to create new 
scales where their solidarities, identities, and shared histories could be cen- 
tered. ECMIA’s very emergence as a continental network was thus born par- 
tially out of the need to build an autonomous space for Indigenous women in 
relation to Latin American feminist NGOs at the regional, international, and 
transnational levels. The formation of ECMIA was, in many ways, an act of re- 
fusal by Indigenous women that challenged the patronizing attempt of mestiza 
feminists to shape their political destinies or make decisions for them. It also 
illustrates how the roots of Indigenous women’s gendered politics emerge from 
an alternative feminist wellspring based within struggles for their communal 
survival and practices of community well-being that has the potential to rein- 
vigorate feminist movements in the region.” 

Furthermore, activists drew on the Guna concept of Abiayala to develop 
a specifically Indigenous transnational imaginary and scale of solidarity and 
action. This chapter helps us think about how scale is made not just by states, 
capital, and the international system, but also by social movements and In- 
digenous peoples themselves. As Anna Tsing (2005) so effectively reminds us, 
“Scale must be brought into being: proposed, practiced, and evaded, as well as 
taken for granted. Scales are claimed and contested in cultural and political 
projects” (58-59). In this way, scale and scale-making are not just imposed from 
on high; they can also be coproduced, whether through collaboration or acts 
of resistance. By denaturalizing colonial and settler state political landscapes, 
Indigenous political imaginaries locate activists on a shared terrain of connec- 
tion, relation, and responsibility through spatial epistemologies like Turtle Is- 
land or Abiayala. Indigenous activists and thinkers, for example, rejected Cold 
War geopolitics and cartographies of First, Second, and Third Worlds by an- 
nouncing that Indigenous peoples formed a Fourth World—a move that cre- 
ated gestures of solidarity with other Indigenous people across the globe and 
called attention to global geopolitics that have led to the erasure of Indigenous 


peoples and, in some cases, to genocide, for example, against Mayans who were 
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targeted for mass killing and extermination when they were labeled subver- 
sives by US-backed paramilitaries in the Guatemalan civil war. 

Such alternative positioning is critical because the international system is 
a contradictory space for Indigenous peoples. On the one hand, the United 
Nations, for example, is a member organization formed by nation-states, many 
of which were created through conquest, colonialism, and settler projects of 
extermination of Indigenous peoples. On the other hand, building on a long 
history of Indigenous diplomacy that stems back to the League of Nations, 
the global Indigenous movement has sought to build a framework and a set of 
mechanisms that recognize international Indigenous laws and norms through, 
for example, ILO Convention 169, the struggle for Indigenous peoples to be 
seen as collective subjects of self-determination, the struggle to put the s at the 
end of Indigenous peoples at the UN World Conference against Racism in 2001 
(see figure 2.2), and, most recently, the UN Declaration on the Rights of Indig- 
enous People (UNDRIP). 

Indigenous movements are said to be “born transnational” (Brysk 2000), in 
large part because the existing structures of governance/justice are colonial, 
yet, activists weave not only in and between scales but also between epistemo- 
logical registers—between the “Americas” and Abiayala, between colonial and 
Indigenous notions of space, between Western political philosophical traditions 


Figure 2.2. Jennie Luna, Margarita Gutiérrez, and Candida Jimenez at the UN World 


Conference against Racism in Durban, South Africa, 2001. Photo courtesy of Jennie Luna. 
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and Indigenous knowledges. By interweaving across geographies of difference 
and by traversing both settler/colonial and overlapping, preexisting Indigenous 
borders, Indigenous women activists unsettle and help us to rethink notions 
that are seemingly fixed by settler/colonial impositions. Internationalism, 
whether it focuses on state actors or nonstate actors, uses the colonial form/ 
scale of the nation, which has often been built on setter projects of elimination 
and disappearance of Indigenous peoples, knowledges, and social/spiritual worlds 
(pluriverse). A historical and ethnographic grounding helps us to go beyond 
the forked tongue of globalization, combatting the doublespeak of neoliberal 
globalization and the lack of shared vocabulary or conceptual clarity between 
various fields. 

For the women of ECMIA, creating an alternative scale to the Americas was 
a strategic move made necessary by the specific power relations they encoun- 
tered at the regional, international, and transnational levels, vis-a-vis not only 
the governing entities and actors they had to engage with there but also other, 
mestiza feminists within Latin American and Caribbean organizing. I argue 
that Indigenous women activists, faced with this need to navigate geographies 
of difference on both fronts, not only weave in and between various scales but 
also interweave multiple epistemologies, spatial knowledges, cosmologies, and 
strategies—feminist and Indigenous, Western and Indigenous, for example— 
creating what Indigenous (Amuzgo) feminist activist Martha Sanchez Néstor 
(2005) refers to as the “doble mirada.” In the introduction to La doble mirada: 
Voces e historias de mujeres indígenas latinoamericanas, Sanchez Néstor asserts that 
the contributions by Indigenous women activists to the collection help make 
visible a set of doble miradas between the Indigenous struggle and the spe- 
cific demands of Indigenous women. Whereas doble mirada can be translated 
as double looks or double gaze, I argue that it is more suggestive of a double 
or even differential consciousness that results from being located between at 
least two points of view (cosmologies)/fronts of struggle—in this case, between 
Indigenous and women's movements. Less a state of being than a way of doing 
politics, doble mirada accounts for how Indigenous women have constructed 
multifaceted social movement networks that center Indigenous epistemolo- 
gies, women's visions of communal justice, and transborder political proj- 
ects that bridge multiple communities. The double mirada echoes the Meso- 
american pre-Columbian concept of Kab'awil, or double gaze, that Indigenous 
(Chorti) cultural studies scholar Gloria Chacón (2018) theorizes as a powerful 
analytic that can see both night and day, past and present, as Kab'awil is based 
ona cosmoletic understanding of the direct and retrograde movements of plan- 


ets such as Jupiter. Kab'awil surfaces in preclassic Maya glyphs as a smoking 
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mirror glyph, which can stand for obsidian or lightning, and in later represen- 
tations appears as a serpent foot with versions of bird wings, beaks, and claws. 
Chacon calls attention to how Kab’awil opens, moves beyond, and provincial- 
izes Western conceptions of the dialectic with her concept of Indigenous cos- 
molectics, which encompasses “the role of cosmos and history, sacred writing 
and poetry, nature and spirituality as well as glyphs and memory play in ar- 
ticulating Maya and Zapotec ontologies” (12). Kab’awil—the double gaze—is a 
philosophy and logic that embodies past and present temporal modes in ways 
that dissolve contradictions (2018, 4) and move beyond dualities that Indig- 
enous women cultural producers use to “assume an autonomy outside of usos 
y costumbres or customary law” (17). Chacón argues that “Kab’awil becomes 
productive in thinking about gender and genre across Mesoamerican geogra- 
phy because through it women maintain a critical gaze to sexist practices in 
the guise of tradition" (17). The doble mirada/double gaze that Sánchez and 
Chacón theorize describes what happens when Indigenous women activists 
interweave scales and epistemologies. As I discussed in the introduction, weav- 
ing in and between scales, Western and Indigenous spatial epistemologies not 
only produce the doble mirada or Kab'awil; they are a form of doubleweaving 
that Qwo-Li Driskill (2010) theorized between queer and Indigenous worlds. 
Thus, looking at two fronts of struggle and interweaving scales can produce a 
third space of consciousness. 

Finally, it is important to note that such negotiations are not without con- 
tingencies, limits, and unexpected outcomes—what Anna Tsing (2005) aptly 
terms "friction" —particularly in the international political arena, which is 
often created and maintained by nation-states many of whose national projects 
are based on the extermination and erasure of Indigenous peoples. Abiayala, 
as an Indigenous political project and articulation of scale, works precisely to 
disrupt and shift scale (spatial projects of solidarity, in this instance) rather 
than fit neatly into a global order not of their making or worse, based on their/ 
our destruction. I thus trace ECMIA's eventual decision to change its name 
from the Continental Network of Indigenous Women of Abya Yala to the Con- 
tinental Network of Indigenous Women of the Americas, for it reminds us to 
pay attention to not only what successfully translates from one scale to an- 
other, but also that which resists scalability and requires new strategies. 

Attending to the articulation of Indigenous scales alongside what is nonscal- 
able is a critical index of incommensurability. As much as Tsing reminds us of 
scale and friction, she also calls attention to nonscalability as an important cri- 
tique of ways that scale functions in global economic frameworks. Tsing asserts 


that "scalability is possible only if project elements do not form transformative 
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relationships that might change the project as elements are added” (2012, 507). 
Rather than neatly nested notions of scale, my project in this chapter is to take 
up Tsing’s call for a “critical description of relational encounters across differ- 
ence” (523) in order to map how non/scalability is negotiated when interweav- 
ing dominant/colonial geopolitical formations, between the conceptualization 
of the Americas/Abiayala, that produce a genealogy of the doble mirada. The 
“encounters across difference” in which members of the Continental Network 
of Indigenous Women negotiate nonnested, nonuniform projects through 
their strategies of interweaving dominant and nondominant forms and knowl- 
edges that produce doble miradas—a way of seeing two worlds, two perspec- 
tives, that has the possibility of transforming both. The concept of Abiayala 
indexes important ways in which Indigenous women activists used their own 
epistemological registers to craft a politics of interconnection and solidarity in 
building a hemispheric political project that centered their own cosmovisions 
on articulating their collective responsibility to their relations to land, water, 
weaving, rights, and much more. It was an early attempt of the activists of 
ECMIA to invoke the Earth and her relationships and responsibilities and shift 
the geopolitical scale of the hemispheric colonially known as the Américas. In 
doing so they were working to “abandon the scaffold imaginary, to imagine rela- 
tions that don’t rely on narrative scaffolds or borders for their definition, their 
articulation” (Brady 2021, 27). This move is one answer to Pat Brady’s (2021) call 
to action to think beyond the monoworld that scale has conjured and her ques- 
tions of how to “think the textures of connections without relapsing into posses- 
sion, into emplacement and orientation, into an architecture of explanation that 
enfolds all form, all narration, all being, into a nested scalar hierarchy? Put dif- 
ferently, how does one read and write knowing the world is many? Undoing the 
strictures of monoworlding, some would say decolonizing, entails a turn to writers 


who know the pluriverse, who scrutinize the coloniality of perspective” (27). 


The Spark That Ignites: Indigenous Women’s 
Organizing, the International System, and the 
Formation of ECMIA 


In 1994, when Indigenous women activists arrived at the Mar de Plata NGO pre- 
paratory meeting for the Fourth World Conference on Women, to be held in 
Beijing in 1995, they were unsettled by their lack of representation. They ques- 
tioned why an advisor on Indigenous women’s issues—a person they should 
have selected—had already been assigned to them (Robles, interview, August 
31, 1999). The preparatory process leading to Beijing facilitated, in both positive 
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and negative ways, a space for Indigenous women in Latin America to articulate a 
transnational, transindigenous regional identity and strategize their participa- 
tion at the Fourth World Conference on Women and vis-a-vis other interna- 
tional Indigenous peoples movements, specifically at the United Nations. The 
marginalization that Indigenous women encountered in the Beijing process 
led them to build ECMIA. This move aligned with the emergence and growth 
of Indigenous mass mobilizations and social movements across Latin America 
in the 1990s, and with the development of specifically gendered demands for 
Indigenous autonomy (Rousseau and Rosales Hudson 2016). 

ECMIA is one of many regional networks worldwide, including those in 
Asia, Africa, and the Pacific, that comprise the global Indigenous women’s 
movement. These transnational regional networks have played a crucial role 
in developing policy advocacy strategies and training activists to engage with 
various UN processes and protocols, such as those of the UN Permanent Forum 
on Indigenous Issues and UNDRIP, the Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination against Women (CEDAW), and the international 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination (CERD). 
Since its original platform for Indigenous women at the Fourth World Confer- 
ence on Women in Beijing, ECMIA has been a space for articulation and each 
iteration allows the network to update and advocate for its goals, for example, 
Bejing+20. Critically, ECMIA not only orients activists toward the international 
arena; it also provides a vital space of exchange in which Indigenous women 
forge solidarity and figure out how to take back to their communities the issues 
and strategies discussed at the international level—strategies to combat vio- 
lence against Indigenous women; to organize against militarization, mining, 
and other forms of resource extraction; to defend intellectual property rights; 
and to protect women’s human rights within their communities. 

Mexico’s Indigenous women’s movement has a rich history with ECMIA. 
The national network, CONAMI, was not merely the result of women’s partici- 
pation in nationwide mobilization following the Zapatista uprising but also the 
product of a transnational formation. The genesis of the 1997 founding meet- 
ing of CONAMI was rooted in the First Continental Encuentro of Indigenous 
Women of the First Nations of Abya Yala in Quito, Ecuador, in 1995. The del- 
egation from Mexico included Sofia Robles from Services of the Mixe Pueblo, 
Margarita Gutiérrez from the Frente Independiente de Pueblos Indigenas, Martha 
Sanchez Néstor from the Consejo Guerrerense 500 Años de Resistencia Indi- 
gena y Popular, and Beatriz Gutiérrez from the Red Nacional de Mujeres Indíge- 
nas. Indigenous women leaders from Mexico who had attended the encuentro in 
Quito, including Margarita Gutiérrez (Hñáhñú), Sofía Robles (Zapotec/Mixe), 
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and Martha Sanchez Néstor (Amuzgo), helped to found ECMIA and agreed to 
organize the second continental encuentro two years later in Mexico. Mexico 
was selected to bring solidarity, support, and critical attention to the Chiapas 
uprising. The 1997 National Encuentro in Oaxaca, the founding convention 
of CONAMI, was organized as a national preparatory meeting for the Second 
Continental Encuentro of Indigenous Women held later that year in Mexico 
City. The existence of a transnational network of Indigenous women helped 
formalize the formation of an autonomous national Indigenous women’s net- 
work in Mexico, which linked the struggles of Indigenous women in different 
regions of Mexico and outside of the country transnationally throughout the 
continent. 

Although Indigenous women had already been using UN meetings as a spring- 
board for their organizing in international arenas, the Beijing process—like many 
other forms of women’s organizing around the world—provided them an oppor- 
tunity to build an alternative transnational, transindigenous network. The Latin 
American and Caribbean Preparatory Conference for Beijing was held in Mar 
de Plata, Argentina, September 20-24, 1994. Twelve hundred participants from 
forty-one countries convened to develop a regional plan around structural ad- 
justment, democracy, citizenship, and violence against women.’ The Latin Ameri- 
can regional coordinator, Virginia Vargas, referred to the Beijing meetings as 
a pretext for continuing the organizing of the already vibrant regional femi- 
nist movement (Virginia Vargas, interview with Maylei Blackwell, December 8, 
1999). Yet Sofia Robles of CONAMI, who served as the state of Oaxaca’s repre- 
sentative to the Mexican delegation in Mar de Plata and later would be the Latin 
American regional Indigenous women’s representative in Beijing, described the 
preparatory meeting as deeply exclusionary. The discussions that led to form- 
ing ECMIA began, quite literally, in direct response to this sense of exclusion, 
as Robles explained to me: “There in Mar de Plata we created an Indigenous 
women’s session, but from the beginning, we had many demands because they 
gave us the worst space that could possibly be shared with us, and it began from 
there. .. . We began to talk with the NGOs about having to respect us, support 
us, and share financing with us" (Robles, interview, August 31, 1999). To combat 
their marginalization within the Beijing preparatory process specifically and 
the international system generally, Indigenous women organizers developed a 
transnational space in which to organize themselves, formulate their strategies, 
and coordinate their actions on a continental level. After Indigenous women 
met at the Mar de Plata meeting, they decided that they needed their own space 
to strategize their participation at the Fourth World Conference in Beijing and 


the regional processes leading up to it. They organized the First Continental 
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Encuentro of Indigenous Women of the First Nations of Abya Yala convened 
by the Confederación Nacional de Mujeres Indígenas del Ecuador. A total of 
170 Indigenous women from 20 countries across the continent attended the 
Ecuador meeting with two primary goals: “To analyze [their] proposals in the 
face of the IV World Conference of Women and to initiate projects and strat- 
egies of action for the long term under the framework of the International 
Decade of Indigenous Peoples"* While their proposals were accepted too late 
to affect the preparatory discussion of the Platform for Action, Indigenous 


women organizers felt they had made important strides.’ Robles recalls: 


For us, it was important to meet because we firmly believe that we de- 
serve our own space to discuss our problems and points of view without 
closing ourselves off to alliances with other sectors. Since Mar de Plata, 
we felt the necessity to seek a preparatory space before arriving at Bei- 
jing, [although] we recognize . .. the document of the Platform for Ac- 
tion had already been discussed in the Prepcom [preparatory meeting]. 
Nevertheless, there were some points that we were able to push for such 
as the ratification and application of Convention 169 of the ILO. In all 
the points that refer to research carried out in Indigenous communities, 
we demanded that we no longer continue to be objects of study unless 
such study brings programs for real [community] development. (Robles, 


interview, August 31, 1999) 


The documents from the continental meeting show critical discussions and 
strategy-building around Indigenous women's lack of representation and their 
experience from the NGO forum at Mar de Plata that reveal their concern that 
if they did not organize and represent with their own voice, somebody else 
would speak for them. They resolved to work on a document representing the 
women of the "First Nations of Abya Yala,” produced in their final declaration, 
Declaración del Sol.* This regional meeting helped women to prepare for the 
Fourth World Conference on Women, where the "Beijing Declaration of In- 
digenous Women" was drafted with a fifty-point platform including a diverse 
range of issues that Indigenous women confront. 

ECMIA was formed to allow Indigenous women to protest the ways their au- 
tonomy was undermined in the Latin American NGO forum that had been held 
in preparation for the UN Fourth World Conference on Women. Yet it would be 
a mistake to identify the emergence of a continental Indigenous women’s net- 
work with struggles for inclusion only within the region's feminist movement. 
Indigenous mass mobilizations throughout the region—including those in Pan- 


ama, Ecuador, Colombia, and Mexico—in the 1990s also inspired the power and 
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energy of this articulation, building on and reinvigorating the hemispheric con- 
nections built in 1992 in opposition to the celebration of the five-hundredth 
anniversary of Columbus's arrival. International Indigenous organizing in what 
is now known as the Americas—or as Abiayala, as I propose below—has a long 
history in which Indigenous nations have used the international sphere to lobby 
for their land and treaty rights and to petition against land seizures. Indigenous 
activism complicates narrow conceptions of the meaning of transnational because 
of the long pre- and post-colonial, and I would argue decolonial, histories of Indige- 
nous nation-to-nation relationships and diplomacy that are already transnational 
but often unrecognized. Indigenous transborder activism challenges the borders 
of colonial settler nation-states and creates alternative relationalities grounded 
in Indigenous epistemologies (see Blackwell, Briggs, and Chiu 2015). Such activ- 
ism also has a long history, from Deskaheh of che Haudenosaunee Confederacy 
presenting “The Red Man's Appeal to Justice" to the League of Nations in 1923 
to Indigenous activists using the notion of the Fourth World to describe how 
Cold War geopolitics erased Indigenous peoples (Dunbar-Ortiz 1984). 

Indigenous movements had grown in number and strength in the Americas 
since the 1970s. Still, by the time of the Beijing World Conference on Women, 
the density of cross-border contacts had also increased, particularly through 
the numerous events organized to protest the 1992 quincentenary celebration 
of Columbus's stumbling onto the New World. The United Nations declared 
1992 the "Year of Indigenous People,” and Rigoberta Menchü was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize. In 1993, the UN announced that the Decade of Indigenous 
People would take place between 1995 and 2004, and Mencht was named its 
goodwill ambassador. While the 1990s thus saw extensive mobilization by In- 
digenous peoples in Latin America, it also witnessed the simultaneous imple- 
mentation of neoliberal regimes in the region that applied neoliberal multi- 
culturalist strategies that did little to redistribute power, recognize territorial 
rights, or grant political autonomy. Critics began to see these processes as 
being intertwined to form a type of governmentality called neoliberal mul- 
ticulturalism (Hale 2002; Postero 2007; Povinelli 2002; Speed 2008). Zapotec 
scholar Isabel Altamirano-Jiménez (2013) argues that “the recognition of cul- 
tural difference and the ‘compensatory measure’ of granting collective rights 
to ‘disadvantaged’ social groups are integral to neoliberalism. These cultural 
rights, along with the socio-economic components, distinguish neoliberal- 
ism as a specific form of governance that shapes, delimits, and produces differ- 
ence (Hale 2005, 12-13)" (5). 

In international politics, the UN had two goals for the decade: to establish a 
permanent forum for Indigenous peoples in the UN and to get the UN General 
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Assembly to pass a draft Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples. Al- 
though Indigenous peoples have historically taken their grievances with gov- 
ernments to the UN and other international bodies, at the time, they had no 
formal mechanism to represent their interests within the UN. Compromises 
were made to form the Permanent Forum on Indigenous Issues. Still, it was 
formally established on July 28, 2000, by the Economic and Social Council 
on the recommendation of the Commission on Human Rights. After years of 
negotiation, the UNDRIP was also passed in 2007. 

While the continental scale has specific power arrangements, regional his- 
tories, and actors, it provided a new terrain for coalition and blockage. Beyond 
regional, national, continental, transnational, and other geographic concepts 
of scale, equally important are different political and epistemological ways of 
thinking about scale. The articulation of an Indigenous scale, grounded liter- 
ally in the earth beneath our feet, connects activists to different epistemolo- 


gies, different sets of urgencies, priorities, and commitments. 


The Scale of Abiayala 


The idea of Abiayala is not only a specifically Indigenous articulation of scale 
but also an Indigenous political project. Its work is precisely to disrupt and shift 
hegemonic notions of scale rather than fitting neatly into a global order, not of 
Indigenous people’s making. Abiayala is based on a Guna epistemology of land 
that creates a broader political imaginary of connection through territory and 
solidarity. Abiayala is defined as “territorio salvado, tierra de sangre, tierra mad- 
ura, continente americano” (“saved territory,” “land of blood,” “mature land,” 
"American continent”) (Orán and Wagua 2010, 20).8 “Abya Yala in the Guna 
language means ‘land in its full maturity’? The Guna believe that there are four 
cycles of life that have developed the planet earth: Kualagun Yala, Tagargun 
Yala, Tingua Yala, and Abia or Abya Yala,’ according to Maya Kiche scholar 
Emil Keme (Del Valle Escalante 2014, 2018)? Following a Guna victory against 
land developers in Dulenega (San Blas, Panama), Takir Mamani, part of the 
Tupaj Katari Indigenous rights movement in Bolivia, met with Guna elders, or 
saylas, who requested that Indigenous movements use Abya Yala to refer to the 
continent, instead of the Americas or Latin Americas." Calling on all Indigenous 
organizations to use the concept of Abiayala in their documents and declara- 
tions, Mamani argued that “placing foreign names on our cities, towns, and 
continents, is equal to subjecting our identity to the will of our invaders and to 
that of their heirs?! The colonial compulsion to name is a form of “political car- 


tography that fixes" the colonial as dominant while eradicating or subordinating 
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Indigenous knowledges (Zavala cited in Muyolema 2001, 2). Indigenous intel- 
lectuals and activists have called for the use of Abiayala as a “way to refer not 
only to the continent but also to a differentiated Indigenous locus of cultural 
and political enunciation” (Muyolema cited in Keme 2018, 43). 

Armando Muyolema (2001) has argued that “Latin America is more than 
an idea; [it] represents a set of ideals, actions and representations of the world 
that, interrelated, embody a long-term cultural project that is formulated in 
terms of a struggle that is waged on two fronts: in confrontation with Anglo- 
Saxon cultural expansion and, inside, as a continuity of the “civilizing” proj- 
ect inherited from the colony against the original peoples" (3). In the face of 
these two fronts of struggle, he recovers the use of Abiayala as a political and 
intellectual position that is not geographic but based on historical experiences 
and sensibilities from which Indigenous people in the Americas think and act. 
Muyolema illustrates how the Latin of Latin America represents not merely 
an exertion of power among competing colonial forces (Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French against English domination) but also a settler project to supplant 
the Indigenous in terms of population and through, among other things, the 
repression and eradication of Indigenous languages (and epistemologies and 
ways of understanding the world). For Muyolema, “From the recuperation of 
this other place [Abiayala], as our political and intellectual position, we realize 
a first critical approximation toward the process of emergence and constitu- 
tion of Latin America as a cultural project of westernization and its ideological 
articulation with certain lines of indigenismo and mestizaje” (2001, 4). 

Keme argues that “for us to recognize and endorse categories like America 
or Latin America will contribute to affirming a colonialist logic that overlooks 
our needs as Indigenous Nations. In particular, our continued efforts to recover 
and defend our territories, and restitute our linguistic, cultural and religious 
specificities, efforts that Latinamericanism and Americanism in general, in all 
of its forms, have failed to deeply address and understand” (2018, 58). In rela- 
tion to thinking about ECMIA, his argument points to the importance of this 
concept in relation to political mobilizations: “Since the 1980s, many Indig- 
enous activists, writers, and organizations have embraced the Guna people’s 
and Mamani’s suggestion, and Abiayala has become a way to refer not only 
to the continent but also to a differentiated Indigenous locus of cultural and 
political enunciation (Muyolema, 329)” (Keme 2018, 43). Building on this locus 
of enunciation, Abiayala creates a logic of connection and solidarity while 
disrupting the colonial underpinnings of other “Americanisms” for Indigenous 


activists and intellectuals. This logic of solidarity, identity, and connection 
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are echoed in other projects of Indigenous hemispheric analysis (Castellano, 
Gutiérrez, and Aldama 2012; Hernandez Avila, forthcoming). 

In my 2014 oral history with Sonia Henriquez, a Guna Yala leader from 
Panama and former coordinator of ECMIA, she shared that “Abiayala means 
territory. In the Guna language it is territory; it is land.” Yet she also linked the 
relationship to land, and the loss of it, to the daily, lived experience of what 
displacement means: “Within Indigenous pueblos, what is very strong for us 
is territory, so we continue to struggle for territory and against land evictions 
because the worst comes when problems arise with the territories—poverty 
comes, family disintegration comes, economic problems come, and problems 
of identity come as families . . . leave because they no longer have land. For this 
reason, when they say Abiayala, meaning what has been called the Américas, 
Abiayala, is to speak of territory” (Henriquez 2014). Henriquez’s holistic, ex- 
pansive view of Abiayala as territory scales the implication of the loss of land 
down to the family in terms of poverty and displacement and the collective 
loss of identity at the familial level. This echoes the way Indigenous women ac- 
tivists in chapter 1 understand Indigenous political claims in a multiscalar way 
from the national arena to the family, the body, and the community. 

Abiayala forges an alternate transindigenous political scale that names an al- 
ternative sense of relations and responsibility to one another and a way in which 
Indigenous actors at multiple scales root their own nations’ and communities’ 
struggles to broader international Indigenous rights frameworks and practices 
of solidarity. Abiayala is a spatial project of Indigenous solidarity and commit- 
ment to land, peoplehood, and the relationship and responsibilities between the 
two. Altamirano-Jiménez (2013) argues that “spatial representations are impor- 
tant for political purposes because they anchor historic claims to land/territory 
and validate identities. Since places are loci of collective memory and politi- 
cal identities, Indigenous peoples’ ability to mobilize identity into forces of 
solidarity depends largely upon the specificities that determine the construction 
and maintenance of their identities” (7). Abiayala anticipates what Chadwick 
Allen has theorized as a transindigenous methodology for understanding Indig- 
enous literary production. Transindigeneity troubles the ways in which transna- 
tionalism can reaffirm nation-states and reinscribe Indigenous people’s fraught 
(settler) colonial relationships to them (Allen 2012; Huhndorf 2009). Abiayala, 
as a transborder imaginary, calls forth Indigenous notions of connection and 
belonging and, while working under the international system of the United 
Nations and other international policy bodies, complicates the terms by which 


these geopolitical categories are imposed and exposes their colonial nature. 
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Nonetheless, by ECMIA’s second Continental Encuentro, held in Mexico 
City in 1997, the organization decided to take Abya Yala out of its name and be- 
came instead the Continental Network of Indigenous Women of the Americas 
(the acronym remained the same). Margarita Gutiérrez, a CONAMI founder 
who served as one of the bridges between ECMIA and work at the UN, shared 
with me that this change was pragmatic, aligning the continental network to 
the global regions of the UN and the global Indigenous movement. Activists 
also recognized that Abiayala, as a specifically Guna framework for land, did 
not resonate with all Indigenous peoples in the same way. 

I argue, however, that this moment reveals an important dimension of scale 
that is too rarely discussed, specifically “unscalability”” Anna Tsing (2012) calls 
for a theory of nonscalability that “makes it possible to see how scalability uses 
articulations with nonscalable forms even as it denies or erases them" (506). 
Tsing argues, “We need nonscalability theory to tell a different story, a story 
alert to the awkward, fuzzy translations and disjunctures inherent in global 
supply chains. There are many scale-making projects here, and they do not 
nest neatly” (523). “Nonscalability theory shows us the architecture of non- 
nesting, which is key to the (re)making of cultural diversity, capitalist and 
otherwise" (522). Tsing's thinking "allows scales to arise from the relationships 
that inform particular projects, scenes, or events" (509), and thus helps us un- 
derstand Abiayala as a scale-making project, one that articulates an Indigenous 
politics of relationality to other living beings (land, water, plant nations, for 
example) and responsibility to those relations and each other. But precisely 
because Abiayala is constructed through a “diversity of social relations,” it can 
resonate or, conversely, lose resonance as projects shift, change, or move in and 
between policy arenas and fields of action. Whereas Abiayala is a place of enun- 
ciation, as articulated in Emil Keme's call to action, it is not one that nests 
neatly across scale, nor can it always and effectively function as an alternative 
scale, as ECMIA eventually discovered when it tried to use Abiayala as a new 
scale through which to intervene in the international system. 

ECMIA's decision to change its name does not necessarily represent an abso- 
lute break from or rejection of the politics and commitments embodied in the 
notion of Abiayala. I argue, rather, that it reveals the existence of two logics, as 
theorized by Sonia Alvarez (2000) in her work on the NGO boom among Latin 
American feminists in the lead-up to the Beijing conference. Alvarez differen- 
tiated between two logics—identity solidarity and policy advocacy—that exist 
simultaneously with the region's feminist organizing. It may be that the deci- 


sion to rename ECMIA reflected the increased need for, and the prominence 
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of a more outward-facing policy advocacy logic for the organization, given its 
need to operate within the international arena—hence the shift to “Ameri- 
cas” in the title. Abiayala meanwhile, could still serve as the logic of solidarity 
and identity that informs internal organizing. This strategic use of two 
different logics represents yet another instance of Indigenous women draw- 
ing on their doble mirada, their double consciousness, but also strategically 
using the forms of differential consciousness to doubleweave or interweave, 
making themselves legible to the world of global policy advocacy as needed, 
but also moving in and between their own epistemologies, knowledges, and 
scales. Such interweaving may be an important strategy when international 
policy creates hegemonic understandings of indigeneity and even nature 
itself (Altamirano-Jiménez 2013) and when states position themselves as the 
only arbiters of power by identifying who is worthy of rights through their 
own construction of the good/bad Indian dichotomy (Hale 2004). Altamirano- 
Jiménez cautions that “{i]n their demands for recognition, territory, and self- 
determination, Indigenous peoples have articulated meanings of indigeneity 
and cultural difference that are intelligible to the state and other transnational 
actors and institutions. In doing so, these peoples have reproduced the prob- 
lematic distinction between “authentic” or “intelligible” and “inauthentic” 
indigeneity, a distinction that perpetuates structural inequalities (Hale 2005; 
Povinelli 2002). In challenging these inequalities, Indigenous peoples have also 
attempted “to expand the grid of intelligibility that neoliberalism has imposed 
on indigeneity and have also articulated non-state-centered understandings of 
identity” (Altamirano-Jiménez 2013, 2-3). Thus, the use of Abiayala as a scale 
of resistance to neocolonial, extractivist, and neoliberal projects is part of un- 
derstanding the complexity of Indigenous women’s organizing and breaking 
apart the ways activists fix and essentialize those identities and projects, if even 
strategically (Spivak 1993). 

The point is not to identify moments when projects, strategies, or ideas 
did or did not “successfully” scale. Rather I want to take up Anna Tsing’s use- 
ful call to provide “critical description[s] of relational encounters across dif- 
ference” (2012, 523), precisely the forms of power negotiated by scaling within 
geographies of difference. It is with this in mind that I turn next to Indigenous 
activist’s experiences with interweaving their two logics of policy advocacy 
and identity solidarity to build ECMIA and protect their knowledge and pro- 
duction through Western intellectual property rights regimes and how Indig- 
enous women forge their own forms of feminism in the face of exclusion and 


discrimination among the region’s feminist network. 
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Interweaving: Continental Indigenous 


Women’s Activism 


I have described the formation of ECMIA, how the founding members conjured 
Abiayala as an Indigenous scale of relation to land and each other, and how 
Abiayala became untenable as a scale or, to use Tsing’s word, unscalable, within 
ECMIA. I move now to describe how they built this continental network and in- 
terwove their own epistemologies, knowledges, and views of the pluriverse with 
dominant forms of knowledge using various strategies, from protecting their 
weaving technologies with international intellectual property law to integrat- 
ing their own notions of gender justice with and against Latin American and 
Caribbean feminisms. The First Continental Encuentro of Indigenous Women 
in Quito, Ecuador, in August 1995 helped create a collective agenda for Indige- 
nous women in relation to the Fourth World Conference on Women in Beijing, 
but it also facilitated the formation of ECMIA. The hemispheric organization 
emerged from earlier cross-border Indigenous women’s organizing, an initia- 
tive of First Nations women of Canada in 1993 that included three regional 
workshops held in Panama, Colombia, and Canada between 1995 and 1996. 
At those workshops, Indigenous women leaders from northern, central, and 
southern countries in the hemisphere created a continental strategy and vision 
to create a space where “Indigenous women promote linkages, solidarity, and 
exchange of experiences in order to find collective alternatives"? Designed 
to enrich women’s political capacity through regional meetings and working 
commissions, ECMIA supports and forges Indigenous women's organizing at 
the community, national, and international scales. At the Second Continen- 
tal Encuentro of Indigenous Women, held in Mexico City in December 1997, 
Indigenous women from twenty-two countries came together to create an 
organizational structure that designated three regions and four working com- 
missions.'* The third encuentro was held in Panama in March 2000, and the 
fourth was held in Lima, Peru, April 4-7, 2004. 

The Northern Network and Quebec Native Women hosted the fifth encuen- 
troin Kahnawake, Québec, Canada, in July 2007. The sixth encuentro returned to 
Mexico in 2011 and was hosted by CONAMI Mexico and the Indigenous commu- 
nities in the state of Morelos. In 2013, the seventh encuentro was held in Novem- 
ber 2015 in Guatemala City, where ECMIA celebrated its twentieth anniversary. 
Ironically, the encuentro was held at the Conquistador Hotel and Conference 
Center. Reflecting their mode of interweaving between dominant colonial and 


Indigenous knowledges, conference organizers, hosting more than 350 partici- 
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pants and 100 observers, occupied the space of the conference center by renam- 
ing meeting rooms. Those named for infamous conquistadores were reinaugu- 
rated with defiant handmade signs. A piece of yellow legal paper posted on the 


community board listed Wi-Fi codes for all the newly named rooms: 


Ixmucané (Ex Hernán Cortes room) 
Itzá (Ex Francisco Pizarro room) 
Quetzalí (Ex Juan Ponce de León room) 
Colibrí (Ex La Pergola) 

Ixkik (Ex Espaldas room) 

Gran Jaguar (Ex Gran Gobernador) 
Tijax (Ex Martín de Usuou Room) 


Indigenous women activists from across the hemisphere, as well as UN func- 
tionaries, NGO staffers, and other observers, gathered for keynote presenta- 
tions in the Gran Jaguar meeting hall. Delegates discussed, debated, and made 
agreements about ancestral justice, healing, food sovereignty, land rights and 
the environment, Indigenous women political leaders, and the violence of ex- 
tractive industries; they also created an intergenerational dialogue. As I sat in 
the audience of the opening plenary, I could see both the policy advocacy logic 
and the identity solidarity logic at play, sometimes being interwoven skill- 
fully and other times causing friction. For example, some leaders welcomed 
various governmental functionaries and the director of the Ford Foundation, 
who addressed the convention by video conference, as signs that ECMIA was 
becoming a recognized political force with policy advocacy circles. Whereas 
others, specifically the CONAMI leadership, stood up to challenge those state 
actors in the room about the lack of justice for murdered Indigenous women 
and about their neoliberal policies that support extractivism in Indigenous ter- 
ritories, aligning with the ways those activists build their identity solidarity 
logic autonomous from the state. 

Other topics debated and discussed at the encuentro included intellectual 
property, treaty rights, and gendered meanings of Indigenous autonomy. Their 
dialogues created bridges from remote pueblos to the United Nations and back. 
ECMIA has been a training ground for new leadership and the space to discuss 
Indigenous women's political subjectivity, discursive strategies, and representa- 
tion struggles. It is historically important because it spans North, Central, and 
South America and facilitates critical linkages between regional and national 
movements, which are especially needed given the regional economic integra- 


tion and new conditions engendered by neoliberal economic policies under 
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Figure 2.3. Activists from across Abiayala (North, Central, and South America) at the 


Seventh Continental Network of Indigenous Women, Guatemala, 2015. Pictured here 
(left to right) are Guidai Vargas Michelena, a Charrua youth from Uruguay; Rosalee Gon- 
zalez of la Red Xicana Indígena; Tania Pariona of Chriapaq and ECMIA; Chief Caleen 
Sisk of the Winnemem Wintu Tribe; Rigoberta Menchü; Corrina Gould, the Tribal 
Chair of Confederated Villages of Lisjan/Ohlone and cofounder of Sogorea Te' 

Land Trust; and Alicia Niria, a youth representative for ECMIA North. Photo by 

the author. 


the guise of free trade in addition to a global ecological crisis (see figure 2.3). 
ECMIA has also helped Indigenous women to become more effective actors 
within international spaces because it has functioned as a parallel Indigenous 
scale and transborder network in which Indigenous women come together to 
discuss shared issues, formulate strategies, and share political knowledge. This 
parallel structure serves as a space where Indigenous women activists launch 
their collective interventions and helps them to access and engage the formal 
mechanisms of the international system and UN bodies. More than just a paral- 
lel arena, ECMIA has also served as a mediating space in which Indigenous epis- 
temologies can guide the activist, policy advocacy, and culture shift work enacted 


by Indigenous women at local, national, and international scales of power. 
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The member organizations of ECMIA recommitted to forging capacity, re- 


search, new proposals, and advocacy in the following areas: 


* Ending violence and ancestral justice; 

* Territory, environment, climate change, and food sovereignty; 

* Intellectual property and biodiversity; 

e Health and spirituality: sexual and reproductive health, teen pregnancy 
prevention, maternal mortality, and intercultural health advocacy; 

* Political participation; children, indigenous youth, and intercultural 
education; 


e Racism and discrimination.” 


In addition to the regional networks that member organizations comprise, 
there are thematic commissions that move ECMIA's agenda forward by gener- 
ating proposals, strategies, and coordinated campaigns for "the defense, respect 
and inclusion of their individual and collective rights, as women, youth, and 
Indigenous peoples in state policies, international and regional organizations." 

Moving in and between local, national, transnational, and international, as 
well as transindigenous and transborder scales of organization has produced 
new identities, new forms of consciousness, new strategies, and new frames 
through which to understand the issues organized Indigenous women share, 
especially in these times of increased globalization. For example, organizers 
and weavers from Mexico have entered into a transborder, transindigenous 
conversation with other Indigenous women on cultural production and weav- 
ing that was formerly understood as a local issue. Because of the global forces 
of tourism, commercialization, and corporate co-optation of a range of Indig- 
enous knowledges, including art and textile, medicinal, herbal, and agricultural 
sciences, a new conversation about intellectual property law has begun. The 
ECMIA Commission on Craft Commercialization sponsored research by a Ca- 
nadian member organization on native women's arts production and commer- 
cialization and the protection of intellectual property rights. Other member 
organizations carried out similar research in Guatemala. They all came to- 
gether in April 1999 for the Inter-American Training Workshop on Intellectual 
Property Rights as it applied to Indigenous women's art designs. 

Working groups on Indigenous knowledge, globalization, and Western and 
Indigenous concepts of intellectual property found that their designs are an 
intergenerational cultural inheritance. From this, they understood the need 
to protect the autonomy of their cultural traditions from the forces of com- 
mercialization and globalization. Whereas intellectual property law refers to 


individuals and applies only to marketed goods, their designs collectively belong 
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to the community, and internal rules, protocols, and codes of ethics guide their 
protection and reproduction and thus require an interweaving between Western 
juridical traditions that inform international law and Indigenous knowledges 
and practices. Further, the workshop generated a proposal for action and sup- 
ported drafting a common code of ethics. In the previous chapter, Lorena 
described the local empowerment of women’s leadership in her weaver’s coop- 
erative. She also discussed the importance of participating with women from 
pueblos throughout Mexico and with Indigenous women throughout the hemi- 
sphere. These experiences help women to link local, transnational, transbor- 
der, and international scales of resistance and empowerment to local and even 
dream scales, as Indigenous weavings of Abiayala are often woven symbols of 
place that incorporate sacred and territorial geographies that mark one’s be- 
longing in the cosmos transmitted by dreams and through ancestral knowledge. 
Weaving is often an intergenerational and collective process of social reproduc- 
tion, argues Maya K'iche scholar Floridalma Boj Lopez (2017b), as one blouse 
can represent an entire system of meaning and relating. Further, she argues that 
Maya clothing is a form of Indigenous geography that links Indigenous people, 
specifically migrants, “to particular histories and landscapes of the regions they 
are from. It is through this specificity that Mayas connect to their ancestral 
places of origin” (199). Because many weavings are worn at the scale of the body, 
they have been identified by Indigenous women activists as part of their bodily 
autonomy, often marking important times in a girl’s or woman’s life. The re- 
bozo, for example, is worn in Mexico and Guatemala for warmth and utility, 
but it also is used as a woven cradle for children not limited only to mothers, 
but worn by their mothers, sisters, aunts, friends, neighbors, and grandmothers. 

Yaqui legal scholar Rebecca Tsosie discusses the ways Indigenous cultures are 
viewed through the lens of colonialism and seen as part of the “‘common goods’ 
that belong to society as a whole, rather than as a source of legal entitlements for 
native peoples” (1997, 6). Others argue that the Indigenous notion of stewardship 
of territories and relatives (or of natural resources, in the Western view) originates 
in Indigenous normative systems that define the relationship between people and 
the world around them and that date back to the origin stories of many First Na- 
tions, which predate Anglo-American legal principals and, as such, are not depen- 
dent on them (Carpenter, Katyal, and Riley 2010, 587). Finally, other legal scholars 
focusing on Indigenous intellectual property rights have recognized the unique 
nature of Indigenous knowledges. They view it as unlike any other intellectual 
property because it not only touches on copyright, patents, trademarks, design, 
and restricted or confidential information but also raises ethical, cultural, histori- 


cal, political, religious/spiritual, and moral issues (Anderson 2010). 
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The interweave of Indigenous knowledges and protocols and Western legal 
traditions produce new strategies that allow traditional knowledge to blend 
with women’s rights, human rights, and Indigenous rights discourses. The book 
Our Weavings Are Books the Colonizer Could Not Burn (2020) tells the story of how 
the National Movement of Maya Weavers of Guatemala fought against the 
corporate takeover of their territories, bodies, weavings, and knowledges that 
have been, for millennia, protected in a communitarian and collective manner. 
Their scalar analysis calls attention to the multiple plundering of their bodies 
being folklorized for state and private tourism, and of their collective creations 
by those wanting to patent them. They fight against the colonial perspective 
that Indigenous cultural knowledge “belongs to nobody” by insisting the collec- 
tive knowledge and consciousness is woven together and belong to all Indigenous 
people. Hence, they argue, any individual business appropriation represents 
a form of dispossession, expropriation, and theft against the pueblo. Next, I show 
how these forms of doble mirada create differential consciousnesses that allow In- 
digenous women activists to engage, incorporate, and challenge social movement 
discourses and actors at each scale of their organizing while remaining rooted in 
their struggle for Indigenous autonomy. Differential consciousness is produced by 
interweaving and has become an important strategy for navigating geographies 


of difference and the different organization of power at each scale. 


Feminism's Others: Indigenous Women's (Mis) Encounters 


with Latin American and Caribbean Feminism 


With an eye toward understanding transnational politics of difference, I have 
attended four Latin American and Caribbean feminist encuentros (the ninth 
through twelfth gatherings in the Dominican Republic, Costa Rica, Brazil, 
and Mexico), as well as numerous other women’s movement, lesbian feminist, 
and Indigenous gatherings in the region. As Sonia Alvarez (1998), a leading 
scholar of women’s movements in Latin America and the Caribbean, noted, 
the 1995 World Conference of Women in Beijing, China, was an important mo- 
ment in the growth and expansion of feminist networks in the region. Yet this 
expansion of the multiple, new ways feminism and feminists were being en- 
gaged did not come without negotiation and conflict between certain diverse 
forms of feminism and what some called “hegemonic feminism” (Hernandez 
Castillo 2008) in the region; one that foregrounded a single lens of analysis based 
on gender, ignoring other structures of power and exclusion. The political project 
of feminism in Latin America and the Caribbean has long grappled with the 


challenge of “inclusion” and, conversely, its practices of exclusion based on class, 
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sexuality, and race. Demands by lesbian feminists, popular feminists, Black feminists, 
and others throughout the region caused many históricas (historic feminists) con- 
sternation and concern as they asked themselves whether feminism would be 
watered down (Lamas 1991). Would each meeting be a school for new activists 
to learn about feminism instead of a meeting of activists with a shared agenda 
to forge ahead? Although some of these concerns were legitimate, others ex- 
posed subtle and not so subtle class and racial/ethnic prejudices and a failure 
to recognize that gender oppression is lived through forms of class, racial/eth- 
nic, and Indigenous oppression. The understanding of the double or triple bur- 
den of multiply marginalized women had sometimes been articulated in earlier 
Latin American and Caribbean feminist encounters, but usually only when a 
critical mass had been reached, or multiple movements provided momentum 
(Alvarez et al. 2002). Over the past forty years, these allied political formations 
have challenged narrow notions of feminism and expanded both the political 
philosophy and the political subjectivity of feminism—what some have called 
decentering feminism (Hernandez Castillo 2008). 

This contentious process of expanding Latin American and Caribbean femi- 
nism has been uneven and, as with any contentious process, not without po- 
litical battles over the inclusion of working-class and popular feminisms, lesbian 
women, Afro-descendant women, Indigenous women, and transwomen. Some 
currents that became separate movements in their own right emerged within the 
region’s feminist movement. The lesbian movement in the region, for example, 
was arguably born within the feminist movement, but it branched off when activ- 
ists decided they needed to focus on their own alternative cultures rather than 
leading the women’s movement, the labor movement, political parties, and so on 
(Mogrovejo 2000). To various degrees, many other forms of feminisms emerged as 
aset of tensions and preoccupations between two different movements. For exam- 
ple, women in the Latin American and Caribbean Afro-descendants movement 
formed their political subjectivities, demands, and specific mode of hacer politica 
(doing politics) within one movement while confronting blockages and limited 
analysis there. Many early Black feminists participated in the feminist encuen- 
tros and found solidarity there, but also racism, exclusion, and a narrow vision 
of liberation based solely on gender (Carneiro 2000, Carneiro 2016; Perry 2016; 
Pons Cardoso 2016). This was also true of the Indigenous women’s movement, 
whose regional articulation first occurred within the Beijing NGO process and 
its discontents, but its appearance was a reflection of the growing strength of 
Indigenous mass mobilizations that exploded onto the scene in the 1990s. 

Whereas the concept of autonomy (explored in chapter 1) has been key to de- 


fining the political agenda of the Indigenous movement in Mexico, the feminist 
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movement has generated at least two other concepts of autonomy. Latin Ameri- 
can feminist forms of autonomy were formed by two different fierce ideological 
battles. With roots firmly in the Left, the first debates about autonomy within 
Latin American feminism developed the notion of feminist autonomy vis-a- 
vis political parties and revolutionary movements. Leftists and revolution- 
ary activists who conceptualized their feminism as a form of doble militancia 
(double activism) learned a form of organizational autonomy that kept their 
feminist activism distinct from their roles in leftist parties. The second strug- 
gle emerged from the Beijing process itself and the intense debates therein be- 
tween autonomous feminists (autónomas), who critiqued the “NGOization” of 
feminism under neoliberalism and called for autonomy from institutionalized 
control by foundations, funding agencies, universities, NGOs, and the state, 
and feminists who worked in them, whom the autónomas referred to derisively 
as institutionalizadas (Alvarez 1998; Alvarez et al. 2002). 

When I attended earlier encuentros, Indigenous women had no organized 
presence, although a few Indigenous women were there. The painful lack of 
space for and the huge chasm between movements for gender and sexual lib- 
eration and the Indigenous resurgence was painfully illustrated by a comment 
from a powerful young activist in the lesbian caucus at the ninth encuentro in 
Costa Rica in 2002. As an activist formed in multi-issue organizing and women 
of color feminist space, I had asked about the spaces for Indigenous and les- 
bian of color organizing. A young, powerful lesbian activist from Guatemala 
looked at me and said, “Because I am lesbian, I am no longer Maya.” Her com- 
ment represents the incommensurability between her two life experiences/life 
worlds at that time but also the notion that in order to participate in lesbian 
and feminist spaces, one has the impossible task of checking one’s class, racial, 
or Indigenous identity at the door and the crushing reality that many lesbians 
could not live in their families and communities without tremendous violence 
and discrimination. 

For this reason, the Tenth Latin American and Caribbean Feminist En- 
cuentro in Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 2005 was much anticipated. It was the first to 
deal with questions of racial, ethnic, sexual, and generational differences in a 
structured and direct manner by including breakout sessions called “Complex 
Dialogues” for all fifteen hundred participants. These small sessions, facilitated 
by movement leaders, were designed to facilitate discussion and debate around 
questions of diversity in relation to processes of democratization.” In addi- 
tion to the “Complex Dialogues,’ workshops and presentations, led by women 
from a wide range of feminist organizations in the region, created a space to 


share projects, strategies, and histories. One of the most prominent feminist 
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NGOs in the region organized a session on “Amazonian Indigenous Women, 
Organization, and Resistance.” But, it soon became a flashpoint of debate re- 
garding race, indigeneity, and representation. This unprogrammed “complex 
dialogue” inadvertently threw into sharp relief the problematic way in which 
Indigenous women’s struggles for rights are framed within feminist activist 
and human rights circles, raising a thorny question: Are Indigenous women 
merely clients of feminist NGOs, or equal partners who articulate and enact 
their gendered critiques and at times Indigenous feminist analyses? The debate 
revolved around power, feminist racism, issues of representation between sub- 
jects and objects of research, mestiza and Indigenous visions of feminism and 
human rights, and the place of feminism’s Others. 

The workshop initially seemed to proceed as planned until a lawyer for a 
prominent NGO began her portion of the presentation on Indigenous women’s 
human rights in the Peruvian Amazon. Using the logic deployed by mestizo 
nationalism, she prefaced her talk with comments about the grandeur of an- 
cient Indigenous cultures and the former power of their science, arts, and ar- 
chitecture. Upon returning to current times, the NGO lawyer’s report couched 
human rights violations in highly sensationalized terms, portraying Indig- 
enous women as passive victims and Indigenous men as ignorant savages. In 
describing the human rights violations that men perpetrated on women, the 
lawyer represented Indigenous cultures through the tropes of disgust and fas- 
cination common in colonial modes of narration and representation. This 
did not sit well with the numerous Indigenous women from throughout the 
region who attended the workshop, particularly because this event was one of 
the only sessions dedicated to Indigenous women’s issues at the tenth feminist 
encuentro, which in itself is telling. 

Without having met each other before the workshop, one by one, all the 
Indigenous women in the room condemned the human rights violations while 
applauding the goals of the NGO’s work. Still, each one interrogated the way in 
which the mestiza lawyer chose to represent Indigenous peoples and cultures. 
We demanded critical reflection on relations of power and the need to conduct 
human rights work that allows victims to speak, narrate, and make meaning 
for themselves by engaging in a politics of empowerment rather than a mis- 
sionizing savior narrative. The first to speak up was Ana, a seasoned Garifuna 
and international human rights activist who was so indignant she had tears in 
her eyes as she asked why this mestiza feminist would portray Indigenous com- 
munities as savage and uncivilized. Mobilizing all the authority of social sci- 
ence objectivity, the feminist NGO lawyer pointed out that she had begun her 
talk by saying that Indigenous people of the Amazon were once part of a great 
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and mighty civilization. Rejecting this alibi of a romantic past, I introduced 
myself and asked why the women themselves were not present to share their 
own participation in the project and devise their own strategies for confront- 
ing these human rights violations if indeed the goal of the project was to build 
their capacity to document, present, and analyze human rights violations. The 
NGO worker responded: “Because they are not feminists and this is a feminist 
gathering.” 

Next, a powerful young leader of the regional network of Brazilian Am- 
azonian Indigenous women claimed the word feminist as her own and, after 
congratulating the NGO on the project and the work being done, called into 
question the kinds of unequal relationships mestiza feminists were building 
with Indigenous women. In a passionate speech, she called for a kind of femi- 
nist politics in which Indigenous women represented themselves, their sto- 
ries, their own struggles, and their own political interests. As each Indigenous 
women leader spoke in turn, it became clear that a shared agenda and vision 
of Indigenous women’s feminism was in the making—one that challenged 
those who would claim to speak for them. After the workshop, the Indigenous 
women in the room decided to form an Indigenous caucus within the feminist 
encuentro. They called activists to attend a meeting in which they discussed 
their own visions, strategized about how to network better, and wrote a declara- 
tion that was presented to all the attendees of the encuentro at the final session. 

The stakes over who controls the discourse about Indigenous women and 
how they seek and safeguard their own human rights went far beyond the im- 
mediate debate in that room in São Paulo. The inverse of a cultural alibi, human 
rights discourses that use the supposed brutality and inherent inequality of In- 
digenous cultures—what I term the gendered logic of racism (see chapter 1)— 
perpetuate a logic whereby states can deny Indigenous peoples their rights 
because of their purported backwardness. Martha Sánchez Néstor, CONAMI 
leader and then General Coordinator of the National Indigenous Plural As- 
sembly for Autonomy (ANIPA) spoke powerfully about how cultural racism 
within feminist discourse especially within the NGO sector, colludes with state 
power that has attempted to define Indigenous cultures. Yet as the comments 
and the opposition within the NGO workshop illustrate, organized Indigenous 
women contest the power of other civil society actors—namely, NGOs—to de- 
fine, represent, and regulate their identities and cultures. More than a struggle 
over racism and representation, this was a process of constructing Indigenous 
subjectivity and a mode of contesting the uneven terrain of power where NGOs 
and civil society have been given a larger role in neoliberal governance and in 


the regulation of identities that were once only the purview of the state. The 
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activists at the workshop organized as Indigenous women for the first time in 
the history of the encuentros. While other participants were attending the final 
dance party of the encuentro, activists from Argentina, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Brazil, and the United States stayed in the computer room to draft and revise 
our final statement (see figure 2.4 for a photo taken after that work). Activists 
from Guatemala and the Amazonian Indigenous Women’s Network were se- 
lected to read the statement. They prepared themselves as the 1,500 feminists 
from across the region gathered, and they read the Indigenous Women’s Cau- 
cus statement at the final plenary (see figures 2.5, 2.6, and 2.7). The pain and 
anger that Indigenous women confronted at the tenth encuentro generated a 
response that provided a new opening through which to articulate their visions 
of feminisms at the continental level. 

Nonetheless, the path toward conversation and coalition has been full of 
challenges. Indigenous women activists attended the Eleventh Latin Ameri- 
can and Feminist Encuentro in Mexico City in March 2009 in record numbers. 
Organizers put together a forum to discuss racism within the feminist move- 
ment and the advancement of women’s rights by Indigenous rights activists. 


The organized presence of more than one hundred Indigenous women was a 


Figure 2.4. After the organizing meeting of the First Indigenous Women’s Caucus, Tenth 
Latin American and Caribbean Encuentro, 2005. Photo courtesy of the author. 
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Figure 2.5. Members of the Amazonian Indigenous Women’s Network at the Tenth 
Latin American and Caribbean Encuentro, 2005. Photo by the author. 
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Figure 2.6. Preparing to read the statement from the Indigenous Women's Caucus 
at the Tenth Latin American and Caribbean Encuentro, 2005. Photo courtesy 
of the author. 


Figure 2.7. Reading the Indigenous Women’s Caucus Statement at the Tenth Latin 


American and Caribbean Encuentro, 2005. Photo by the author. 


first in the gathering’s twenty-five-year history. Nonetheless, the Mexico City 
meetings were marred by charges of racism and exclusion. Despite being some 
of the largest concurrent meetings, the Indigenous women’s sessions were held 
in the smallest rooms, with inadequate space and lighting and no sound sys- 
tem (see figures 2.8 and 2.9). Held in a former convent in the colonial center 
of historic Mexico City, the event space was under construction, and attend- 
ees had to pass through huge hanging sheets of plastic to move from space 
to space. The Indigenous women’s sessions were held in small, dark cement 
rooms with no lighting, whereas the main gathering space looked like a set for 
a talk show, complete with a stage, modern pink leather couches, and a large 
screen (partially visible in the photo of Indigenous women reading their state- 
ment denouncing racism and calling for solidarity with the Indigenous move- 
ment see figure 2.10). As a result, those activists from the Indigenous rights 
movement throughout the continent who had entertained the feminist label 
to describe their activities left the conference reasserting their difference and 
distancing themselves from feminists. Conference organizers gave no official 
response. When I spoke to an organizer at the eleventh encuentro, she was 


dismissive and did not seem to care. It became clear that within the feminist 
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Figure 2.8. Martha Sanchez Nestor addressing one of the largest breakout sessions, 
focused on Indigenous women, at the Eleventh Latin American and the Caribbean 
Feminist Encuentro, Mexico City, 2009. Photo by the author. 


Figure 2.9. No light or microphone was available during the session on Indigenous 


women’s activism at the Eleventh Latin American and the Caribbean Feminist 
Encuentro, Mexico City, 2009. Photo by the author. 


movement, at least as articulated within the organized space of the region’s 
encuentros, Indigenous women were unintelligible and inaudible as feminist 
subjects who speak for themselves. 

Over the years, the Latin American feminist movement has sought to embrace 
diversity, and yet the chasm and disconnect between Indigenous activists and 
a largely middle-class, urban, and mestiza feminism have proven a stubbornly 
difficult gap to bridge (Alverez et al. 2002; Alvarez et al. 2014). To be sure, some 
feminist activists and scholars have informed and engaged with Indigenous ac- 
tivists and helped lead workshops and facilitate dialogue, but some Indigenous 
activists remained so alienated that they did not even go to the Mexico City 
meeting and dismissed it as “the hegemonic feminist conference.” Although 
feminism in the region was initially an oppositional force of social transforma- 
tion that challenged the patriarchal organization of power, it has not always 
been attentive to the ways patriarchal power is organized around indigeneity, 
class, race, gender normativity, and disability, among other vectors of power. 
Despite many young feminists in Mexico growing up and coming of age dur- 
ing the Zapatista era, few at the eleventh encuentro seemed to understand or 
express solidarity with Indigenous women’s struggles. They did not seem to be 
invested in a politics of difference or solidarity. Following tradition, at the final 
plenary, Indigenous, Black, youth, transgender, and lesbian groups read their 
statements, but the atmosphere, instead of promoting debate and discussion, 
seemed like a parade of the excluded (see figure 2.10). The audience was silent 
and somewhat mystified. For a growing number of Indigenous feminists and 
other gender-based activists, the fight for women’s rights is something under- 
taken within their communities and the Indigenous movement. The push to 
emphasize gender separately from the struggle for Indigenous rights has been 
externally imposed and impedes productive intercultural dialogue and alliance 
building.'* Increasingly, as I show in the coda of this book, Indigenous women 
movement leaders challenge what they call capitalist heteropatriarchy as part of 
their challenge against racism, violence, colonialism, and extractivism in Mexico 


and are thus forging their own forms of Indigenous feminist praxis. 


Other Paths of Feminism: Indigenous Women's 


Gendered Insurgencies across Abiayala 


After a morning ceremony and an event at the historic center, I was still 
recovering from twenty hours of travel. I arrived late at the large auditorium 
where more than a hundred Indigenous women gathered for the national gath- 


ering of CONAMI. In honor of its twenty-first anniversary, CONAMI members 
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Figure 2.10. Indigenous women reading their declaration denouncing racism at the 
Eleventh Latin American and the Caribbean Feminist Encuentro, Mexico City, 2009. 
Photo by the author. 


gathered in 2018 at ceremonial and meeting spaces scattered throughout Maya 
Territory, between Felipe Carillo Puerto and Bacalar, Quintana Roo, Mexico. 
As I walked in, I heard Tomasa Sandoval, a P’urépecha activist I have known 
almost twenty years, passionately declaring, "I am not a feminist. I am a de- 
fender of Indigenous peoples.” The first plenary session format moved between 
one mayora (elder) and one youth member. In response to Sandoval's comment, 
a young Hñahñú activist, Liz Hernández Cruz, shared: “I get frustrated when 
we are always asked to serve. Men have hands and arms.” After more reflection, 
she added, “we have the right to decide [about our bodies]" Margarita Gutiérrez, 
a Hñähñú activist whose story of coming to consciousness around Indigenous 
women’s rights during the San Andrés Accords I discussed in chapter 1, stated: 
"Feminisms, yes, we believe in equality and human rights [for Indigenous women]. 
I learned in the San Andrés Accords that Indigenous women’s rights exist. We 
don't share many feminist practices. For us, it is not a struggle of individuals, it is 
a struggle against a system. In Geneva, we created a document about equality and 
duality. Feminism from our cosmovision?” Margarita concluded by turning to 
her left and greeting the young Hñahñú activist who had spoken just before her 
in their language; she told the younger woman that she was happy to see her there 
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and hugged her. Adriana Boj, a Maya leader from Felipe Carrillo Puerto and 
one of the organizers of the encuentro, contributed to this line of discussion, 
stating, “Feminism is an individual way of living, but it is also a collective strug- 
gle. For Indigenous women, it is a process of construction. . . . It is not a strug- 
gle of genders one against the other, but it is a collective struggle" Adriana puts 
her finger on a crucial tenet of Indigenous women's political thought and how 
it disrupts the either/or binary thinking that would posit Indigenous rights as 
collective rights in tension with women's rights as individual rights—as though 
women are not a group themselves or as though Indigenous women could stop 
being Indigenous to become individuals and therefore bearers of (women's) 
rights. I first learned how activists view Indigenous rights and women's rights 
as inextricably bound from the theoretical insights that Tomasa Sandoval had 
elaborated almost twenty years earlier, in 2001, at the second national encuen- 
tro organized by CONAMI in Chilpancingo, Guerrero. 

Triqui organizer Esther Gonzalez, who has lived in the large Oaxacan Indig- 
enous migrant community of agricultural workers in San Quintin, Baja Cali- 
fornia, since she was a child, continued the discussion by speaking of alliances 
and allied histories of struggle and how the organizational roots of Indigenous 
feminism grow out of their own organizational experiences: "Feminism was a 
collective struggle of economic but more [of] political equality. I don't call my- 
self a feminist but thanks to them, we are where we are here. I didn't learn about 
the struggle for women's rights in the community or even the university but 
in the organization of Indigenous women in San Quintin. . . . There I learned 
the struggle for Indigenous women.” Teresa Emeterio, a Mixe organizer who 
was active during the very first years of CONAMI and returned to attend the 
encuentro after almost twenty years, stated, “I’m with the Consorcio [para el 
Diálogo Paralamentario y la Equidad Oaxaca (Consortium for Parliamentary 
Dialogue and Equality Oaxaca)] a feminist organization . . . some people think 
feminism is the opposite from machismo ...but we have a communitarian 
feminism.” Paty Sandoval, a P'urépecha activist who grew up in the Indigenous 
movement (both her parents are activists; her mother is Tomasa, who opened 
this conversation), emphatically stated, “There is not just one feminism, but 
many feminisms. We have to rethink feminisms to place ourselves in the indi- 
vidual identity and the collective struggle. I identify individually as a feminist. In 
the collective, we have to think through what we want in terms of our own reali- 
ties. Allies made this possible.” From there the conversation went on to focus on 
the body, moving from how the debate for voluntary motherhood has erased In- 
digenous women and the right to bodily integrity and autonomy until the room 
erupted in laughter and cheers when someone asked, “What about pleasure?" 
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I share this discussion at length because it illustrates the diversity of per- 
spectives within Indigenous conversations about feminism in Mexico. Further, 
it illustrates many rich threads of Indigenous feminist and women’s activism 
and thinking. The dialogue reveals important intergenerational dialogues, dif- 
ferences, and history sharing, the alternative sources of Indigenous women’s 
gender activism, which some call feminism; tensions in Western juridical, po- 
litical, and feminist thought between individual and collective subjects, and 
how Indigenous women navigate these tensions; their thinking about allies; 
and their need to have their own spaces of reflection and articulation. Contrast 
this conversation with one at the twentieth anniversary of ECMIA in 2015 in 
Guatemala, three years before the CONAMI meeting in Quintana Roo, when a 
mestiza in attendance asked, “What about feminism?,” shifting the discussion 
away from what was being discussed at the time. This intrusion flattened the 
dialogue as frustration roiled around the room; feminism became some kind of 
political litmus test rather than an understanding of the nuanced and complex 
ways Indigenous feminism and gender-based activism are rooted in other con- 
cerns central to Indigenous communities and organizations. At the same time they 
have points of connection to mainstream feminist movements. While there are 
clear alliances with some feminists, other sectors of the feminist movement 
have been critiqued for their ethnocentrism, racism, class-bias, and exclusion- 
ary practices leading some activists and thinkers to refer to them as hegemonic 
or colonial feminisms (Cumes 2018). In what felt like a forced debate, Indig- 
enous women from around the continent identified as feminists, whereas many 
others roundly rejected the term because of the racism many had experienced 
in the women's movement in their own countries and perhaps because of the 
frustration they felt when their agendas were waylaid to check this box. The 
ways hegemonic feminists have repeatedly asked Indigenous women to split 
their gender justice struggle from their land defense or work fighting for In- 
digenous rights is part of why many Indigenous women distance themselves 
from feminism. For example Maya Kaqchikel writer, activist, and thinker Aura 
Cumes (2018) states, “I do not define myself as a feminist because I fight from 
indigenous ideologies, from a sense of life that has to do with a more plural 
reach" (2). She argues that colonial feminism is characterized by the assump- 
tion that it already encompasses all women's struggles without understand- 
ing the intersectional struggle of Black and Indigenous women. While femi- 
nism has not been the source of Indigenous women's political consciousness, 
for the most part, Cumes reflects, "When indigenous women name ourselves 
feminists, it is [treated] almost as if feminism had given us the only possible 


political existence, and that is not so, I do not want to subordinate myself 
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at any time under feminist epistemology as the only form of existence en- 
sures” (2-3). 

Organized Indigenous women have created a parallel and independent 
movement for Indigenous rights that engages in intersectional gender justice 
and antiviolence work in which their own national contexts are interwoven 
with transborder spaces of action and solidarity. Martha Sanchez Néstor 
(2005) theorizes the “doble mirada” of Indigenous women organizers who work 
for women’s rights within an Indigenous or collective rights framework by call- 
ing for gender balance, equity, and an end to gendered and sexual violence, and 
by honoring the interconnection of cosmovision with political economy. The 
concept of the doble mirada names not just a political positionality but a way 
of doing politics that centers Indigenous women, their epistemologies, visions, 
and political projects while visibilizing their commitment to relationality— 
constructing their own liberation connected to the web of relations that situ- 
ate them, thereby bridging and transforming themselves and their relations. 
The doble mirada or considering the knowledges, feelings, ontologies, desires, 
and politics articulated between two positionalities that in Western thought 
have been conceptualized as separate offers ways to bridges the dualities im- 
posed by these rationalities. The doble mirada looks between the Indigenous 
and the women’s movements; the collective and the individual, the local and 
the global; to name a few. Sanchez Néstor (2005) describes how the doble mi- 
rada between “our compelling heart in the struggle of our indigenous peoples 
[and] the struggle for our rights as women, [is where] we build an identity as 
indigenous feminists so that we know how, when and where to act in our com- 
munity, collective and personal field” (98). 

Activist Indigenous women have generated their own critique of racism 
and patriarchal violence, and at times they interface with hegemonic femi- 
nism but are not indebted to it philosophically or organizationally (Hernandez 
Castillo 20103). Although scholars have called attention to the development of 
what they call the “sidestreaming” of feminism into new and unexpected places 
(Alvarez et al. 2017), the different roots of Indigenous women’s gendered analy- 
sis and politics have created an alternative feminist wellspring that emerges 
from gendered struggles within their communities and movements, leading 
to different feminisms—ones whose constellation of practices is informing 
Indigenous struggles in Latin America but also has the potential, along with 
the work of Black feminisms, the gendered political activism within Afro- 
descendants movements, trans and other feminisms from the margins, to re- 
invigorate feminist movements in the region. Indigenous women’s gendered 


activism, consciousness, and cultural and contextual differences are diverse, 
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making it impossible to define Indigenous feminism or gender consciousness 
as a homogenous or unified field, yet they do share political currents, visions, 
discourses, and other common threads. Some Indigenous women activist 
leaders have elaborated an Indigenous feminist posture, whereas others reject 
it, sometimes strategically, to protest the way the term has been associated 
with Western individualism and limited by Eurocentric, elitist assumptions 
based on cultural and political hegemonies. At the same time, however, they 
often do what many would call feminist or underground feminist work. Ulti- 
mately, multiple Indigenous feminisms exist. Many of these rich traditions of 
gendered analysis and resistance are obscured by hegemonic feminisms in the 
United States and Latin America. Indigenous women activists have challenged 
the idea that gender could be isolated from colonialism, race, class, sexuality, 
and other axes of power. Their politics challenge gender and sexual hierarchies 
from theories, philosophies, and paradigms that are deeply embedded in their 
cosmovisions. Hernández Castillo (2001) has called attention to how Indig- 
enous women’s organizing and forms of feminism decenter feminist ethnocen- 
trism and Indigenous nationalism. 

While a diverse array of Indigenous women’s politics and philosophies 
can be called feminist, one thread many share is that Indigenous feminist 
consciousness and gender-based activism emerges within and along with In- 
digenous struggles. Indigenous women locate the struggle for and possibility 
of gender justice and dignity within their communities and society at large. 
For example, Myrna Cunningham, Nicaraguan Miskita feminist, Indigenous 
rights activist, surgeon, and former United Nations Permanent Forum on 
Indigenous Issues, reflects on “Indigenous Women’s Vision of Inclusive Fem- 
inism" (2006), arguing, “Our cultures, then, offer a model of gender justice 
that Indigenous women can draw from. This egalitarian ethic has been eroded 
over centuries of colonization. Yet it remains at the core of our cultures. We 
believe that Indigenous women’s struggles should be against the patriarchal 
systems, which grew out of colonialism, and not against Indigenous men” (57). 
Indigenous feminist and women’s rights activists by and large reject the false 
duality that frames how women’s rights are articulated in Western juridical 
traditions—as an individual right, whereas Indigenous rights are seen as a col- 
lective right—and specifically how these are considered to contradict each 
other (Blackwell 2012; Espinosa Damian 2009). Repeatedly, Indigenous women 
leaders offer clarity surrounding this seeming contradiction by stating that full 
Indigenous/collective rights cannot exist without women’s rights within the 
collective. In turn, full women’s rights cannot be enjoyed without Indigenous 


rights, as Indigenous women cannot, and should not be made to, separate their 
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gender from their indigeneity. Also, activists remind us that if Indigenous and 
Afro-descendent women are not free, then women are not free. The intersec- 
tional understanding of their struggles—that they must fight capitalist, racial, 
and gendered oppression—allows many of them to see their own struggles as 
interconnected with others’. Activists of ECMIA (2010) described it as a set of 
interrelated scales in this way: “Identity for indigenous women is constructed 
in an equilibrium of belongings: a collectivity, a pueblo, and as an individual 
as a woman” (58). 

Indigenous women’s forms of feminist consciousness are rooted in what 
Lenape scholar Joanne Barker (2015) calls the polity of Indigenous people which 
she defines as “the unique governance, territory, and culture of an Indigenous 
people in a system of (non)human relationships and responsibilities to one 
another” (1). Indigenous gender consciousness and feminism emerges from 
the web of sociospiritual relationships in Indigenous cosmovisions, which 
often foreground interbeing and interconnection (Cabrera Pérez-Armifian and 
Macleod 2000). For example, numerous Indigenous thinkers and strategists 
conceptualize women's bodies as being linked to land as a way to express em- 
bodied knowleges and interconnections. They view Mother Earth's well-being 
as inextricably interlinked to the well-being of Indigenous women's bodies and 
of people more generally. Once dismissed as essentialist, scientific, environ- 
mental, spiritual, healing, and many other knowledge holders now embrace the 
idea that what happens to the earth happens to all of us and is manifest in our 
bodies (as evidenced by pesticides and heavy metals being found in human tis- 
sue and breast milk). Indigenous feminists, in general, insist that struggles for 
Sumak Kawsay (buenvivir, or good living), for land and water defense, and for 
the health and well-being of Mother Earth are women's issues, indeed feminist 
issues. While some Indigenous feminists conceptualize gender roles through 
Indigenous cosmovisioins, others, such as Xinca communitarian feminist Lo- 
rena Cabnal (2010), call attention to ancestral patriarchy that shapes Indig- 
enous cosmology and ideas of reciprocity. In doing so Cabnal questions the 
ways the Earth is gendered female, receptive, reproductive, and life generating 
while the sun is gendered male with superiority and power over the Earth (19). 
Uprooting the heteronormative and patriarchal roots of Indigenous cosmolo- 
gies allows her to question compulsory motherhood, heteronormativity, and 
to radicalize the body-territory couplet. She says, “I do not defend my land ter- 
ritory just because I need the natural goods to live and [want to] leave dignified 
life for other generations. In the approach of recovery and historical defense 
of my land body territory, I recover my expropriated body, to generate life, joy 
vitality, pleasures and [to] build liberating knowledge for decision-making" and 
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defend land territory to have “a space on earth that dignifies my existence, and 
promotes my life in fullness” (23). Despite differences in approach, Cunning- 
ham (2009) points to the folly of ignoring the urgency of Indigenous women’s 
issues: “we have seen ongoing violations of our human rights and fundamental 
freedoms as armed conflicts rage on our lands and as our seeds are pirated by 
industries that contaminate our bodies and ecosystems with genetically modi- 
fied organisms. These are not only ‘Indigenous problems? These are the crises 
that threaten to undermine development and human rights around the world. 
Therefore, these issues should be at the top of the agenda of the women's move- 
ment, for we are all seriously affected by the processes of economic 'expansion' 
that are taking place within our territories" (57). Many Indigenous women's 
rights activists have worked to ground themselves in Indigenous epistemolo- 
gies and break the legacies of colonialism or in their words racism, patriarchy, 
and capitalism. While initially attention to women's rights was called divisive, 
Zapotec feminist and migrant rights activist Odilia Romero Hernández, has 
flipped the script by framing the work of dismantling patriarchal structures as 
central to the work of decolonization. For example, in chapter 4, I discuss a bina- 
tional workshop we led where she presented a history of the colonial origins of 
the contemporary binary sex/gender system imposed through domination and 
gendercide (Miranda 2010). Using that analysis as part of her popular political 
education training, she worked to convince the male comrades in her mixed- 
gender organization to take action is to uproot patriarchal systems of power in 
their organization and society at large. Precolonial notions of duality, compli- 
mentarity and balance have been central to Indigenous conversations about gen- 
der throughout Abiayala in ways that empower and silence Indigenous femi- 
nisms and women's rights work. 

Margarita Gutiérrez edited Dualidad y Complementariedad (2010), working 
with women activists gathered for a meeting the of ECMIA. They wanted to 
systematize and foreground the concepts of duality and complementarity in 
relation to gender in their Indigenous communities that included the Que- 
chua of Ecuador, Muisca of Colombia, Mapuche of Chile, and Hñahñú and 
Triqui from México. Drawing from the collective knowledge of the activists, 
they distinguished their own understanding of gender-based activism fore- 
grounding the principles of balance, harmony, and equilibrium in their social 
and spiritual relations in contrast to the way they viewed European and Latin 
American feminisms based on individualism and “self-efficiency” They as- 
serted that Indigenous women do not fight against men; they fight against the 
system that exploits and dominates everyone (22). They drew the analysis of 
their lived conditions based on the long history of understanding how Indig- 
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enous women are situated by intersecting colonial systems of oppression based 
on race/ethnicity, class, and gender hierarchies. This is a shared perspec- 
tive with women of color feminist activists in the United States, who in the 
1960s and 1970s developed from their social movement praxis naming simul- 
taneous, co-constitutive, and intersecting oppressions, or what was later called 
intersectionality (Crenshaw 1991). Their work together centered on describing 
key characteristics important to understanding Indigenous women’s conscious- 
ness like duality, complementarity, reciprocity, equilibrium, equity, and parity. 
For example, they defined duality as an important principle that is made up 
of women and men in a complementary manner (26). Indigenous two-spirit 
and feminist activists in the north have also identified that more than hav- 
ing a balance of men and women, duality means acknowledging the masculine 
and feminine energies present in each person. The activists identified comple- 
mentarity in relation to a partner, to others in society, and nature and its ele- 
ments since we are all part of the material and immaterial worlds (26). They 
discussed each of these concepts collectively and highlighted what they meant 
within their own Indigenous cultures. For example, for the Muisca (Chibcha) 
of Colombia shared that complementarity is understood as mutual aid, equal- 
ity, and respect that all rise and no one is left behind, not even opposites (47). 
Ideas of parity, equity, and equilibrium were described this way: “as indigenous 
women we struggle for relationships based on equity, fair treatment and social 
equality in community life, in political life, in representation and in remunera- 
tion to maintain equilibrium in balance and in good relation with men and 
women that walk equally in the struggle for our rights [as a people]. It is fair 
treatment and equality that we call parity” (27). Cumes (2014) describes three 
postures among Maya women activists: those who reject Western feminism to 
embrace ideas of complementariedad, dualidad, equilibrio, and reciprocidad within 
Maya Cosmovision; another group that departs from the first to explain the 
current struggles of women and by complicating notions of cultura, cosmovision, 
complementariedad, and dualidad (243); and the last group, Maya women who 
have adopted feminism and identify as feminists by incorporating the move- 
ment’s vocabulary, proposals, and principles. However, they still maintain a 
strong identity as Maya women. She calls attention to how gender can become 
a colonizing discourse and challenges the false dichotomy that colonial femi- 
nists see Indigenous patriarchy as the source of all oppression of Indigenous 
women while Indigenous essentialism justifies patriarchy and sexism. Cumes 
asserts that notions of complementariedad, dualidad, reciprocidad, and equilibrio 
are important to understanding the relations between women and men and are 


important to Maya societies, but not at the expense of Maya women. 
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Over a decade later, representing multiple generations of CONAMI mem- 
bers, Fabiola Del Jurado Mendoza, Norma Don Juan Pérez, Lizbeth Hernan- 
dez Cruz, and Laura Hernandez Peréz collaborated with feminist academics 
Patricia Castafieda and Beatriz Gomez Barrenechea on a chapter (2022) to 
name their relations of gender from Indigenous communitarian practice and 
theorize their own political experience by using “feel-thinking, a process that 
dismantles and resignifies ethnocentric and academic notions of information 
and knowledge” (16). Based on reflections by CONAMI members, they identi- 
fied the sources of their political thought rooted in ancestral ways of thinking, 
spirituality, la lucha de las abuelas (the struggle of the grandmothers/ancestors), 
trabajo, tejido, and palabra (work, weave, and word). Members highlighted key 
terminology that they use for their activism. While they do not view what they 
do as part of the mainstream definition of politics, rather they label what they 
do as service. They write, "to serve means to work without receiving a wage, to 
realize voluntary communitarian work for and through struggle”(31), which 
are ideas closely linked to Indigenous notions of comunalidad (communalism) 
and the gendered labor of comunalidad I discuss in chapter 3. The CONAMI ac- 
tivists/knowledge holders identified this form of service and political philoso- 
phy as being informed by what they call ancestral thought—a form of "thought 
that comes from the earth and the four elements (air, water, fire, and earth), 
which is where the force to fight comes from, as those who preceded us did, 
and that, at the same time" as Lourdes Ramires Martinez reflected, they act 
for future generations or as “‘a precedent for the other generations that come 
behind us” (29). Acting for past and future generations, CONAMI members 
reflected on their “Work, Weave, and Word": “A primary source is also the 
work that is done in communities, linked to the weave of networks, but, above 
all, the word with which political work is created. The word synthesizes 'the 
learning and is expressed through traditions' (Esther Ramirez Gonzalez), and 
'of our own knowledge and thoughts' (Teresa Rios Cruz) (29). Finally, they reit- 
erated the principals the members of ECMIA had explored more than a decade 
before, placing the wellspring of Indigenous women's activism within the ide- 
als of *balance, complementarity, collectivity" (35). In fact, Norma Don Juan 
Pérez reflected, “Complementarity starts from recognizing that we all have 
something to contribute to the collective good and that it is not about com- 
peting" (35). 

Indigenous women activists use these ideals to engage in their organizations 
and spaces through their collective notion of equilibrium between genders and a 
commitment to carry out their work in mixed organizations, in their families, and 


their communities at large. The notion of balance between genders functions 
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alongside the often touted concept of complementarity, which some Indigenous 
feminists point out is often used as a way to silence their fight for inclusion and 
gender justice. Other Indigenous feminists embrace this pre-Columbian notion 
of gendered parity or even see it as aspirational. For example, Chancoso discusses 
complementarity: “Complementarity is to treat each other on equal footing, to 
wash the face with both hands, to be [of] mutual help. It is also breaking the im- 
position, selfishness, [and] individuality. It is the contribution of what the other 
lacks, not a cane, nor a crutch [to carry the weight] of the other and even less, or 
to do labor of the other. It is to support each other to address, develop and foster 
joint dreams” (Chancoso 2010, 7, cited in Caudillo Félix 2012, 193). 

Alma López, a K'iche' feminist and former council member of the City of 


Quetzaltenango, states: 


The philosophical principles that I recover from my culture are equality, 
complementarity between men and women, and between men and men 
and women and women. That part of the Mayan culture currently doesn't 
exist, and to state the contrary is to turn a blind eye to the oppression that 
indigenous women suffer. Complementarity is now the only part of 
history; today there is only inequality, but complementarity and equality 
can be constructed. I would also recover the double vision, or the idea of 
the cabawil, the one who can look forward and back, to one side and the 
other, and see the black and white, all at the same time. To recover this 
referent, as applied to women, implies knowing one's self with all the sad 
and terrible things that are part of my reality as a woman and to recon- 
struct myself with all the good things I have. (Duarte Bastian 2002, 18) 


This doble mirada or Kab'awil strategy, as Chacón (2018) calls it, and a growing 
antiracist critique within Latin American and Caribbean feminisms, has also 
meant that Indigenous women's feminist and gendered politics and activism 
are a provocation that has pushed mestiza feminists and theorists to begin to 
rethink what María Lugones (2008, 2010) has called the coloniality of gender 
and the Western assumptions of Latin American feminism (see also Espinosa 
Miñoso, Gómez Correal, and Ochoa Muñoz, 2014; Gargallo Celetani 2014; 
Hernández Castillo and Suárez Navaz 2008; Millán 2014). 

In case it is not already apparent, I must emphasize that the various forms 
of Indigenous feminism emerged from histories of women's participation in 
the Indigenous movement, and as such, they are deeply embedded in collec- 
tive, communal, and communitarian struggles (Espinosa Damián 2009). For 
example, Tarcila Rivera Zea, a founder and president of ECMIA, the Indige- 


nous Women's Forum, and president of Chirapaq, the national Peruvian In- 
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digenous organization, has argued in an interview with Grau Villa and Mangas 
Urkizu (2018) that “it has cost Indigenous women to understand feminism from 
others and to understand whether or not we are feminists. So we came to the 
conclusion that we need to build our own concept of feminism, from our own ref- 
erences” (para. 8) (see figure 2.11). As a Quechua activist whose activism spans more 
than thirty years, Rivera Zea, from Ayacuchoes, Peru, is herself seen as a “refer- 
ent in the struggles for Indigenous feminism.” In her early days of activism, when 
she started working in the Indigenous rights movement, she met with many chal- 
lenges, such as men who wanted to force her to quit, whereas others denied any 
gender problems in the movement and “that all that was western. I, as a woman, 
was always in one space. As an Indigenous person, in another” (para. 7). This state- 
ment echoes the experience I shared earlier from the encuentros. 

Another thread of Indigenous feminist thinking is the need to break his- 
tories and relationships of servitude vis-a-vis dominant society, mestiza femi- 
nists, and even Indigenous communities and organizations. Tarcila Rivera Zea 
observes that Andina, Aymara, Quechua, and Amazonian women are often re- 
duced to being seen as no more than servants, as many grow up in domestic ser- 


vice. “As Indigenous women, we are considered less, we are seen as backward; 


Figure 2.11. Tarcila Rivera Zea speaking into the microphone while leading an ECMIA 


event. Photo courtesy of ECMIA. 
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our culture has no value. This has totally damaged our self-esteem" (para. 5). 
For this reason, she reflects that Indigenous women in Peru initially defined 
the worst form of violence as racism. In the long path to bring these two strug- 
gles together at the center of her life, she says, “I was joining my role as an 
Indigenous person and a woman, until it developed, now I can say, a broader 
vision of being a woman that struggles for human rights, without leaving out 
the imbalance that exists in relations in the Indigenous world between men 
and woman, boys and girls” (para. 8). She grounds the issue of gender equality 


within Indigenous cosmovisions by stating, 


I learned from an elder from Ollantaytambo that for our people and in 
our lifeways, things are valued when they are at their point of equilib- 
rium. Imbalance is the equivalent of gender problems in our world. Our 
priority is collective rights, the rights of territory as a people and then 
individual rights. Recently a feminist who was a member of CEDAW 
[Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women] said to me: “you speak of collective rights, but that is not for 
everyone.” And I said: “Of course, it is because with collective rights you 
can have a healthy environment to breathe in your collectivity. That is a 


collective right.” She was silent. (para. 8) 


Thus Indigenous women’s activism and feminism have largely emerged from 
their own hard-earned lessons and histories of collective self-determination 
as Indigenous peoples rather than through engagements with feminism or 
through universities. Another central characteristic is the way in which In- 
digenous women ground their struggle for gender equality and balance within 
their communities and families, often with men, women, elders, and children. 
This Indigenous women’s activist practice provided an important lesson for 
Afro-Colombian socialist feminist and therapist Nellys Palomo, director of 
K'inal Antzetik of Mexico City and early advisor to CONAMI. Palomo, one of 
the first people I interviewed in 1999 when I began accompanying the Indige- 
nous women's movement in Mexico, shared what she learned from Indigenous 


women's organizing after twenty years of being in the feminist movement: 


I believe that one thing that, from my experience in the feminist move- 
ment, we are seeing [in] the Indigenous women's movement is how to do 
things in a different manner. Because they have achieved [so much] by in- 
tegrating [in]to the family, the community, that which we have not in the 
feminist movement. In other words, we [in the feminist movement] have 


tried to make changes with women and to participate with women but our 
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everyday lives stayed intact. So it was as if women took a step toward the 
public world, but men did not give way in the private sphere. So then, 
this is the situation that we have twenty years after in the feminist move- 
ment, where we find that we have achieved and gained things, but the 
change of consciousness in men [in general] has not been profound. I be- 
lieve one of the challenges it has raised in the women’s movement is that if 
the community does not advance, there will be no change. This is impor- 
tant because how can half the community advance when the other half 
does not? It is not possible to move forward on one’s own while the other 
says behind. This is why we say we need parity or to walk in partnership. 
It is not possible [for social change] that one walks forward and then the 
rest of us stay behind so this has been a reconceptualization or rework- 
ing [of] feminism from the community. (Nellys Palomo, interview with 


Maylei Blackwell, August 24, 1999) 


I have witnessed the practices and strategies Palomo describes with Indigenous 
women activists in Mexico and its diaspora in the United States. This senti- 
ment is echoed in the slogan woven into Zapatista culture, “Cuando una mujer 
avanza, ningun hombre retrocede” (when a woman advances, no man moves 
back). Examples of such practices are woven into chapter 3, with Nahua com- 
munity leaders in Jalisco who discuss and negotiate women’s rights during 
an assembly with male community authorities to solve the root of violence 
against women, and in chapter 4, when migrant Indigenous women organizers 
encourage male partners and kids to attend women’s leadership workshops to 
learn together as a family. 

But if one root of Indigenous women’s gendered/feminist consciousness 
emerged from within mixed-gender organizations, it is also important to note that 
another root is grounded in the formation of Indigenous women’s organizations 
at critical junctures, such as the formation of ECMIA. Also, at the national level, 
the founding of CONAMI was related to transnational, transindigenous, and 
transborder processes; it gave activists a way to coordinate themselves to engage 
both national Indigenous rights organizations, the CNI and ANIPA described 
in chapter 1. It gave support to women who did participate, and even led, the 
national Indigenous rights organizations in Mexico by providing a national 
space of support and reflection for women, one that connected them to other 
scales of Indigenous women’s resistance linking them to local and continental 
networks. Such was the case in the autumn of 2015, when I spent time with 
Amuzgo activist Martha Sánchez, who was just finishing her term as the gen- 


eral coordinator of ANIPA. As one of the national leaders who emerged from 
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Figure 2.12. Martha Sanchez Nestor and Margarita Gutiérrez of CONAMI at the VII 
Continental Network of Indigenous Women, Guatemala, 2015. 


CONAMI, Martha was at the founding meeting of ECMIA. She and I had first 
met nearly twenty years earlier, and I had interviewed her several times during 
the intervening years. When I asked Martha, who considers herself a feminist, 
whether feminism is an important front of the struggle for Indigenous women, 


she responded: 


It is a front of struggle for influence, I believe. We have defined some dec- 
larations [movement statements] of Indigenous women around that of 
feminist women so that they also understand that this struggle of Indige- 
nous peoples is not an isolated struggle. For example, many feminists work 
around the environment, but Indigenous people carry the debate more 
toward buen vivir or of Mother Earth, of territory, of the extraction of 
resources. That is, we put other themes [on the table] and demand that 
feminists see that the conception of that which many would say is rhetoric 
from another world is possible to be linked to the inalienable struggle for 
collective rights, and that must, therefore, take importance in their pro- 
grams and speeches, and their political positions. So, it is an effort to sensi- 
tize them, include them, and discuss their point of view. (Martha Sanchez 
Nestor, interview with Maylei Blackwell, November 18, 2015) 
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Martha Sanchez’s reflections point to a more profound wellspring of Indig- 
enous feminism, its rootedness in a different historic imaginary; a unique epis- 
temology. Although Indigenous feminism does have points of connection with 
hegemonic feminism in the region, it articulates a different vision of relationality, 
cosmovision, and bien vivir, the Spanish translation of the Ecuadorian Indige- 
nous concept Sumak Kawsay (Chancoso 2014). It is born out of the experiences 
of women in the Indigenous rights movement and their powerful analysis of 
gender, and it is firmly grounded in their own cosmovisions and lifeways. 

I asked Martha what the impact of Indigenous women’s organizing has 
been in Mexico, and she pointed out that Indigenous women have a greater 
presence and there is now more awareness within the Mexican women’s move- 
ment of Indigenous women’s political demands. Speaking about the national 
women’s movement, Martha explained: “It has diversified. It has tried to be 
more inclusive of Indigenous movements. That is to say that I cannot imagine 
a feminist encuentro (gathering) or feminist process ever not contemplating 
Indigenous women now.’ Recalling the numerous feminist encuentros we had 
participated in that were clearly racist and exclusionary, I followed up by ask- 
ing her about the difficult conversations surrounding feminism among Indig- 
enous women—even referencing one we both participated in the day before at 


an ECMIA gathering, which I mentioned above. Martha responded: 


Yes, yes, yes. I believe now that we are here at the Encuentro de Enlace 
Continental, it is important to remember that inside of the network, all 
those [diverse] views are shared, the view that Indigenous women have 
been undergoing a feminist process, not to invisiblize us, but to [have the 
space] to propose, debate, question the perspectives, and for us to join 
along the points where we agree. Not all subjects bring dissent. There are 
many very important topics where we find consensus. 

The feminist encuentros have always been difficult for Indigenous 
women to speak for themselves, for Indigenous women to have a high 
presence, to have a voice on the central panels. Little by little [our voice 
and presence] have been woven. One, ... because there are more Indig- 
enous who dare to go to those spaces. Two, because there are more Indig- 
enous women who write now about those . . . well, those ideologies, all 
that philosophy. Others question it. But some weave alliances to reach a 
political stance [and we are gaining recognition], not only to be invited 
as guests to an event. So, it was these gestures of [alliance that] many 
compañeras who achieved the attendance of over one hundred Indig- 


enous women at encuentros, in the case of [the Encuentro Feminista] in 
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Mexico and the recent one .. . in the events that have taken place, there 
has been growth, I think, in the arrival of informed Indigenous women 
that speak, propose, that generate [ideas] including their own panels. 


(Sanchez Nestor, interview, November 18, 2015) 


Interweaving scales, epistemologies, and (policy advocacy or solidarity) log- 
ics produces what Chela Sandoval has called “differential consciousness” to 
describe how US Third World women shift between modes of consciousness to 
respond to how they read various configurations of power in any given political 
situation. Responding to their marginalization and discrimination in the Latin 
American and Caribbean regional preparatory processes for the Fourth World 
Conference on Women, organized Indigenous women took their experience of 
weaving in and between local, national, and international movements for In- 
digenous rights to conjure their scale of Abiayala. The invocation of Abiayala, 
as a specifically Indigenous scale, was a way of responding to the geography of 
difference—namely, an exclusionary configuration of feminism that Indigenous 
women encountered at the regional and international levels of the women’s 
movement. Yet invoking the idea of Abiayala is in itself a feminist response that 
weaves in interconnection to the land and other (nonhuman) relations to cre- 
ate a sense of embodied solidarity—material and spiritual consciousness that 
recognizes that anywhere we touch the earth, we are connected and that the 
well-being of all women is interrelated to each other and tied to the well-being 
of Earth. These threads were part of Indigenous feminisms and cosmovisions 
that were articulated because of friction and ultimately proved to be unscal- 
able in that initial form. Whereas chapter 1 focused on the successful scaling 
strategies of Indigenous activists, this chapter has revealed some of the frictions 
that arise between hegemonic and Indigenous feminisms, between a policy ad- 
vocacy logic and a form of the identity solidarity logic grounded in our shared 
relationship to land. The choice of ECMIA leaders to replace Abya Yala with the 
Americas does not necessarily signal the complete triumph of one logic over an- 
other. These frictions are not necessarily negative or something to be avoided 
altogether. Rather, these frictions and moments of unscalability are precise re- 
minders that within geographies of difference there is a need to reconfigure and 
restrategize at each scale because things that work at one level will not work at 
another. Yet a more profound reminder is that not all political projects—even 
one as powerful as Abiayala as a vision of connection and solidarity—will be 
scalable. Speaking and acting from those realities are part of the interweaving 
of epistemologies, knowledges, and scales of continental Indigenous women’s 


organizing that provide alternative visions of feminism and gender justice. 
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3. Rebellion at the Roots 


The formation of Indigenous women activists, their analysis, and their outlook 
is often deeply grounded in long histories of Indigenous community organizing— 
forms of place-based activism that interweave multiple localities with other 
scales of resistance. The Zapatista rebellion is often held up as the vanguard of a 
movement against neoliberal globalization, but that rebellion, and those that led 
to the formation of the national network of Indigenous women, were born from 
local roots. Oral histories with Indigenous women activists reveal that struggles 
for women’s rights and participation emerged within and alongside Indigenous 
community struggles. The very strategy that Indigenous women activists have 
adopted—of weaving in and between scales of organizing—is one that emerged 
from the process of working within community-based or local struggles, get- 
ting blocked, and then moving forward at other scales. Yet local roots are often 
overlooked or dismissed because activists operating at this scale do not articu- 
late a “women’s rights” agenda in ways that are legible to Western feminism. 
Nonetheless, Indigenous women do engage in their own forms of gender-based 
advocacy, some call it feminism, while participating within their own commu- 
nity and cultural contexts. Organized Indigenous women locate their struggle 
within their own communities and in the face of economic, racial, and colonial 
domination, despite the ways they are posited as victims of their own cultures 
(Newdick 2005). This is significant because it challenges the ways Indigenous 
communities are portrayed as more sexist (backward, nonmodern) because of 
gendered power arrangements that are themselves often impositions of colonial 
rule and state regulation. I do not mean to idealize Indigenous communities as 
somehow immune to patriarchal power structures. Rather, I want to illustrate 
how Indigenous women’s community organizing and advocacy on behalf of In- 
digenous pueblos and of themselves as women refuse the ways gender has been 
used as a form of governmentality to regulate who is a “good” or “bad” Indigenous 


subject (Blackwell 2012). 


Although the local is a vibrant site of resistance, it can also be a vexed and 
complex site of struggle for Indigenous women. I start this chapter about the 
local expressions of multiscalar activism by calling attention to the ways in 
which constructions of the local in Mexico are often deeply gendered, racial- 
ized, and classed. The local is signified through colonial representations that por- 
tray indigeneity in terms of poverty and lack or, in its positive inverse, as quaint 
and folkloric. Indigenous women are represented as the ultimate symbols of the 
local and as embodiments of the authentic. Often portrayed in static or even 
backward temporal frames, Indigenous women stand for the romantic Other 
to modernity or as stubborn roadblocks to its progress. Such meanings of the 
local, which represent Indigenous communities as rural, closed, bounded, and 
fixed are produced and reproduced through tourist and media representations 
in urban metropoles and academic centers of knowledge. That is, knowledge 
and theory about Indigenous women are often produced without their aware- 
ness, collaboration, or input and do not without taking their visions, desires, 
and analysis into account. These bounded views of the local do not consider 
how Indigenous women activists are part of communities that are often part 
of networked and multiscalar webs of power, mobility, economic, cultural, and 
political flows that are shaped by neoliberal economic and neocolonial states 
nor how those communities have forged a resilient response to these condi- 
tions, fighting and organizing for their own visions and desires as well as their 
own political, social, cultural, and economic projects. 

Dominant cultural representations of Indigenous women and their com- 
munities are being challenged as organized Indigenous women have multiplied 
the locales of their political work by traveling to meetings in other Indigenous 
municipalities, states, and national centers, to continental and transnational 
gatherings, or to the United Nations in Geneva and New York. Other Indig- 
enous women activists have become organizers in their original communities 
and in the receiving communities where they live and work along the mi- 
grant stream. For example, migrant Indigenous women from Oaxaca orga- 
nize in Mexico City, Baja California, and Oregon, and throughout California. 
Indigenous women leaders are increasingly being recognized as experts and 
knowledge-holders in their communities, and some of those of the younger 
generation in particular are receiving professional and university training. In- 
digenous women’s activism has been significantly shaped by these networks 
of travel, activism, and migration, transforming even those women who stay 
in their communities, and it is increasingly difficult for others to speak for 
them without their input and collaboration. As many Indigenous women’s 


organizations have emphatically stated: “Nothing about us without us.”! More- 
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over, Indigenous women activists operate within, and activate a much differ- 
ent understanding of the “local”—one that is not isolated, but rather linked, 
networked, and scaled to regional, municipal, national, global/transnational, 
transborder, and transindigenous processes. 

With this in mind, through the life stories of several key members of the 
Coordinadora Nacional de Mujeres Indígenas de México (CONAMI), I focus 
here on the ways Indigenous women activists have narrated their own politics 
at the local level in the states of Jalisco, Oaxaca, and Guerrero. Through the 
lens of activist Indigenous women's narratives and experiences, we can under- 
stand how the local scale—conceptualized, for the purposes of this chapter, 
as largely within Indigenous pueblos, municipalities, and (trans)regions—have 
shaped these women's gendered consciousness and activism and has become 
an intersection through which they can bring Indigenous and gender rights 
together. Some women involved in CONAMI became activists through local 
organizing processes, whereas others learned to build capacity at the national 
scale and then came back to their communities to provide leadership at the 
local level. Whatever their particular route to activism, most Indigenous 
women activists are motivated to take action by the conditions they see in 
their everyday lives and by their desire to localize in their communities what 
they have learned from transnational, transborder, and national scales. 

Chapter 1 explored the ways in which Indigenous women activists scale 
the discourse of rights down to the intimate scales of the body, the home, the 
organization, and the community. This scaling down helps forge a practice of 
autonomy that reconceives Indigenous rights as embedded in daily life rather 
than as contingent on government permission or recognition. This chapter 
complements chapter 1 by exploring Indigenous activists' rootedness in the 
local and the importance of weaving in and between scales, revealing alter- 
native genealogies of Indigenous resistance and highlighting how building at 
local and translocal scales has been a movement response to blockages at the 
national level. These shifts between scales have helped the Indigenous women's 
movement survive selective neoliberal state co-optation that resulted in years 
of demobilization at the national level and an intense period of increased state 
and narco violence that targeted Indigenous communities in devastating ways. 

I use the framework of meshworks to illustrate the ways in which Indig- 
enous women's activism and organizing in Mexico use scales in ways that are 
tied to politics of the local. I build on Harcourt and Escobar's (2002, 2005) 
notion of meshworks to track Indigenous women's more “horizontal,” translo- 
cal organizing within one scale, which operates in tandem with the largely 


"vertical" shifts between different scales. Harcourt and Escobar argue that 
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meshworks are “nonhierarchal and self-organizing networks [that] often grow 
in unplanned directions” (2002, 12); in the case of Indigenous women’s local 
organizing, such meshworks function as “rooted networks” of vertical and 
horizontal connections (Rocheleau and Roth 2007). In his study of the 2006 
popular uprising in Oaxaca, anthropologist Maurice Magaña argues, “the 
concept of meshwork are ‘multilayered entanglements’ (Escobar 2008) where 
various interlinked networks bridge scale and difference” (Magaña 2010, 74). 
Magaña also explains why meshworks are critical to multiscalar organizing in 
local contexts: *Meshworking is an increasingly practical and necessary form 
of engagement between various sectors of civil society; regional, national, and 
international institutions; activists; and discourses in an era where the hege- 
mony of neoliberalism is increasingly shattering the illusion that social and po- 
litical change can be achieved by local actors via traditional forms of political 
engagement with the state, such as formal electoral politics" (73). Further, Har- 
court and Escobar (2002) recenter place in studies of globalization through, for 
example, a focus on the body, the home, the environment, or the economy. The 
politics of place, they argue, largely comprise contests over meaning and the 
interplay of culture and power. Meshworks "are created out of the interlocking 
of heterogeneous and diverse elements brought together because of complemen- 
tarity or common experiences" (Harcourt and Escobar 2002, 12). Musician and 
scholar Martha Gonzalez uses meshworks to “emphasize fluid forms and ever- 
changing strategies of survival" (2020, 85). In her study and practice of trans- 
border Chican@ artivist musical community building through son jaracho or 
fandangos sin fronteras, she theorizes how meshworks "disrupt the social sci- 
ence focus on binaries (global/national, local/transnational) and instead make 
visible the material survival strategies within the various communities" (85). 
Meshworks often weave dominant and subaltern knowledges and forms of 
being, as illustrated by how the Continental Network of Indigenous Women of 
Abya Yala (ECMIA) engaged dominant institutions and NGOs emerging from 
the United Nations or Latin American and Caribbean feminist networks (see 
chapter 2). Here I use meshworks to describe how activists localize and inter- 
weave discourses, identities, knowledges, epistemologies, and practices across 


»& 


scales. Harcourt and Escobar call “glocalities” “the places and spaces produced 
by the linking together of various social movements in networks and meshworks 
of opposition, or by the connection of places to global processes,’ and because of 
this they are "both strategic and descriptive, potentially oppressive and poten- 
tially transformative" (2002, 13). Here, nodes can be understood when scales or 
locales are linked by Indigenous knowledges, strategies, or epistemologies, and 


in this chapter they can be seen as rooted networks (Rocheleau and Roth 2007; 
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Roth 20m) grounded in the local. These concepts help highlight ways Indig- 
enous women enact multiscalar strategies by moving in and between, local- 
izing, and interweaving scales of both vertical and horizontal connections. 

CONAMI built statewide networks by not only localizing from the national 
to the local but also interweaving the work of Indigenous women activists and 
organizations horizontally across diverse regions and pueblos within states 
(within and across what are called “ethnicities” in Mexico). The work at the 
national scale informed the local Indigenous rights organizing of Me’phaa 
community leader Felicitas Martinez Solano. Felicitas, who received train- 
ing from and experience with national workshops organized by CONAMI and 
took them back to the mountains of Guerrero, where she assumed a leadership 
role in the Indigenous community police. Yet, local Indigenous movements 
also shaped national Indigenous organizing in untold ways. The oral history, 
spanning three interviews and two decades, with early CONAMI leader Sofia 
Robles, a Zapotec/Ayuujk (Mixe) community organizer reveals the rich geneal- 
ogies of Indigenous women’s organizing, specifically their rootedness in largely 
unexplored Indigenous autonomy struggles at the local level that predate 
the 1993 Zapatista Women’s Revolutionary Law.” Along with other Indigenous 
women, Sofia played a central role in such early struggles in Oaxaca—yet the 
Zapatista Army of National Liberation (EZLN) rebellion is still most often cited 
as the beginning of Indigenous organizing in Mexico, when in fact local Indig- 
enous knowledges, organizing histories, discourses, and subjectivities shaped 
how the Zapatista rebellion moved from a more Marxist Lenist praxis toward 
an Indigenous rights framework. Ideas about Indigenous autonomy scaled up 
to national organizing through Indigenous civil society organizing and Za- 
patista communiques, and then were globally networked into broader inter- 
national and transnational scales. The horizontal interweaving of approaches, 
histories, and practices of Indigenous autonomy is how activists from Oaxaca 
influenced not only Zapatista philosophy, but ultimately helped build several 
different national networks of activists (Stephen 2002). These rooted networks 
of CONAMI show how Indigenous women have been active in many Indig- 
enous rights struggles since before the EZLN uprising, and how they both were 
blocked from full participation and yet still created organizing projects before 
the EZLN’s Women’s Revolutionary Law ever drew attention. Maurice Magana 
(2020) calls this a form of social movement spillover, whereby one social move- 
ment informs another; one political project of Indigenous autonomy informs 
others at different scales, from local to national in this instance. 

Sofias long history of organizing calls into relief another local scale of In- 


digenous women’s community participation and organizing: the municipality. 
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As the result of decades of community organizing and participation, Sofia be- 
came municipal president of the Ayuujk (Mixe) municipality in Tlahuitolte- 
pec, Oaxaca in 2012. Among the 570 Oaxacan municipalities, 417 are governed 
by Indigenous normative systems, which are forms of governmentality that 
have resulted from precolonial and postcolonial formations mixed with state 
impositions and Indigenous negotiations. Before changes in national and state 
law, critics pointed out that women served in leadership positions in only 
11.5 percent of the municipalities governed by Indigenous normative systems in 
Oaxaca, compared with 51 percent of municipalities run by the political party 
system (Barrera-Bassols 2006). Others were alarmed that in nearly a quarter 
of municipalities ruled via internal normative systems, women could not vote 
(Hernandez Diaz 2014). Below I discuss how some of the rules shaping who 
could be included in a community assembly, and thus vote, are tied historically 
to state-imposed patriarchal norms that are now naturalized within Indige- 
nous communities as “tradition,” and given as evidence of the “backwardness” 
of Indigenous communities. Holly Worthen (2015) explores "different concep- 
tions of women's political participation in nonliberal contexts of Indigenous 
communities in Latin America, raising questions about the misinterpretation 
of gender relations based on Western frameworks of political rights" (916). Al- 
though Indigenous women in her study agreed that women should participate 
and have leadership positions, they rejected a state mandate that they do so, 
because it failed to recognize the multiple forms of labor, service, and care women 
already perform. Western feminism has classically centered individual politi- 
cal rights to the exclusion of collective, cultural, and economic rights, which 
produces the seeming contradiction of Indigenous women's activism within au- 
tonomous Indigenous municipalities. In this chapter, I center Sofía's conceptu- 
alization of the logros (achievements, successes, or wins) of Indigenous women's 
participation and activism that expand limited Western frameworks of women's 
rights in order to ground Indigenous women’s long history of struggle for inclu- 
sion and the right to shape community decisions from the bottom up. This 
bottom up perspective is important in the face of top down, state-imposed gen- 
der equity strategies, and contributes to the literature on women in Indigenous 
normative systems in Oaxaca by centering how Indigenous women activists 
frame their own participation. At the national level, Mexico adopted gender 
parity for elected positions in 2014 and a year later, in 2015, there was a consti- 
tutional reform of Article 2 to ensure the participation of women in conditions 
of equality within elections governed by Indigenous normative systems (Secre- 
taria de Gobernacion Estados Unidos Mexicanos, 2015). In 2016, the State Con- 


stitution of Oaxaca was reformed to require a greater number of women on the 
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community councils and as municipal presidents with the goal of full gender 
parity by 2023. These legal reforms have changed the landscape significantly. 
“Between 2005 and 2020 the number of female municipal presidents has gone 
from 8 (1.4%) to 71 (12.5%)” (Cardenas Acosta and Lopez Vences 2021, 59). 

Years of participating in political spaces and drawing on the knowledge In- 
digenous women have shared with me has shown me that what people refer to 
as gendered struggles, and others call Indigenous feminisms, emerge within, 
through, and alongside community struggles for Indigenous autonomy. These 
struggles for Indigenous women’s dignity are therefore embedded in commu- 
nity struggles. Western feminism has classically located the struggle for gender 
equality, rights, and liberation within legal and political realms that are largely 
outside of the family and disconnected from questions of community. Western 
individualism has shaped the understanding of feminism in a way that normal- 
izes the assumption that a rights-bearing subject gains freedoms outside of the 
collective rather than within it. Indigenous women’s struggles emerge from 
the root of Indigenous communal struggles because, as many activists includ- 
ing Tomasa Sandoval have argued, they cannot be free as Indigenous women 
without being free as Indigenous people (see chapter 1). Activists argue that 
they are not rights-bearing subjects who can split their gender or individual 
rights from how they are structurally, culturally, socially, economically, and 
spiritually located as Indigenous people. Centering the formation of the Mixe 
Women’s Network, the chapter concludes by considering women’s organizing 
on the scale of Indigenous territory/municipality. Expanding feminist, rights- 
based strategy beyond the question of legal reforms or rights, Sofia identifies the 
logros Indigenous women have won including increasing Indigenous women’s 
participation, creating new spaces where they can share learning and express 
their visions of the world, and forming vinculos (connections, links) as they 
weave their visions of community and social change with those of other activists, 
organizations, and scales. 

Given how organized Indigenous women’s meshwork of multiscalar activ- 
ism insists on grounding their project of gender justice within their commu- 
nities, I explore the way their modes of organizing and creating community 
illustrate how comunalidad is gendered. Comunalidad (communality) is a term 
associated with Mixe thinker Floriberto Diaz and Zapotec teacher, musician, 
and researcher Jaime Martinez Luna. The latter speaks of the centrality of 
community in maintaining Indigenous knowledges, practices and epistemolo- 
gies in the face of colonial oblivion. Martinez Luna (1993) argues, “By neces- 
sity perhaps, our pueblos have taught us to fulfill community responsibilities 


[cargos], tequio [communal work], and participation in communal assembly. 
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Our elders have transmitted, from generation to generation, the limits of our 
territory, histories about land, the mountains, hills and the caves” (159, cited in 
Mattiace 2003, 106). Indigenous identity as a communal project is linked to 
the scale of community. Martinez Luna asserts the persistence of community 
Indigenous identity is the result “of the dynamic between our ancestral and 
present organization, which rests on communal work: work to make decisions 
(assembly), work for coordination (cargo), work for construction (tequio), 
and work to enjoy (fiesta)” (Martinez Luna 1993, 160, cited in Mattiace 2003, 
106). Floriberto Diaz (2004) goes deeper into the cosmological or pluriversal 
nature of comunalidad. He states, “[A]n indigenous community is not only 
understood as a group of houses with people, but people with history, past, 
present and future, which can not only be defined concretely, physically, but 
also spiritually in relation to the whole of nature” (367). He defines the interrela- 
tionship and interdependence of nature and generations of Indigenous people 
as the primary elements of what he calls the immanence of community. Diaz 
explains, “We refer to its dynamics, the underlying and acting energy between 
human beings and of these with each and every element of nature. It means 
that when we talk about organization, rules, community principles, we are not 
just talking about the physical space and material existence of human beings, 
but about their spiritual existence, their ethical and ideological code and, con- 
sequently, their political and social, legal, cultural, economic and civil conduct” 
(367). Emphasizing the communal, the collective, and ideas of complementarity 


and integrality, he defines the elements of communality as: 


Earth as Mother and Territory. 

The consensus in the assembly for decision-making. 
Freely given service as an exercise of authority. 
Collective work as an act of recreation. 


Rites and ceremonies as an expression of the communal gift. (368) 


Indigenous women play a central, if sometimes obscured role, in comu- 
nalidad. Ayuujk (Mixe) writer, linguist, and activist Yasnaya Elena Aguilar Gil 
(2019) documents the forms of women’s communal labor leading to Ayutla 
becoming, in 2007, the first pueblo in the Sierra and in the Ayuujk (Mixe) 
region to elect a woman municipal president through the normative system. 
Her analysis, along with the work of Holly Worthen (2015), points to how gender 
equity strategies imposed from the state from the top-down may ironically in- 
visibilize women’s labor and add to their burdens. She challenges the Western 


liberal rationalities underpinning hegemonic feminism. Zapotec social worker, 
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advisor to the EZLN during the San Andrés Peace Accords, and translator of 
Zapotec codices, Juana Vasquez Vasquez, analyzed the role of women’s labor in 
constructing comunalidad in her community of Yalalag, Oaxaca where women 
do participate in community assembly. She says “when a women assumes a 
cargo it effectively means more work for her, but in fact when the husband has 
a cargo, it also means the woman will assume almost 60% or more of the work 
that her partner leaves behind in order to complete his [community] service so 
I think this too is a thing we have to see and deal with in the Assembly" (101). 
Based on these insights and those generated by Sofía Robles's long history of 
community service, I posit the notion of gendered comunalidad as a way to 
name the unrecognized forms of gendered labor and women's work that make 
communalidad possible—supporting men who have official cargos; running 
the cultural, emotional, economic, spiritual processes and the foodways that 
support communal gatherings, fiestas, celebrations, rituals; and fundraising. 

If we think of comunalidad as a local autonomy project that is practiced 
first and foremost at the scale of community (Mattiace 2003) then we also can 
understand the centrality of women's labor to comunalidad. I foreground co- 
munalidad as a form of social thought and a set of communitarian practices 
of the Mixes, Zapotecs, and Mixtecs from northern and central Oaxaca that 
honor the centrality of community in maintaining Indigenous knowledges, 
practices and epistemologies in the face of colonial oblivion. Indigenous iden- 
tity as a communal project is linked to the scale of community. Yet, Maya 
K'iche sociologist Gladys Tzul Tzul (2015) theorizes Indigenous communal 
governance as embedded within practices that occur at the scale or unit where 
daily life is reproduced. First Tzul Tzul defines “indigenous communal gov- 
ernment systems as the plural schemes/plots/weaves of men and women who 
create historical-social relationships that have body, force and content in a 
concrete space: communal territories that produce structures of government 
to share, defend and recover material means for the reproduction of human 
life and domestic and non-domestic animals" (128). She then goes deeper, de- 
fining how she thinks of the scale of social reproduction: "In this sense the 
units of reproduction, namely: The houses inhabited by nuclear families and 
extended families (grandmothers, uncles, cousins, godchildren) is where the 
organization of life is organized and embedded" (135). Tzul Tzul identifies the 
scales of Indigenous governance, as resistance to colonial and capitalist oppres- 
sion, as Indigenous land/territory and the household, which helps us see the 
multiple local Indigenous scales of resistance and the importance of women's 
labor within them. 
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Interweaving Locales, Rooting the Inter/national: 


Statewide Networks in Jalisco, Guerrero, and Oaxaca 


CONAMI strategically encouraged the organization of statewide networks to 
amplify the work its members were doing and have activists interweave their 
work horizontally, or translocally across the same scale, into other areas specif- 
ically to reach more Indigenous women, many of whom live in rural areas. Sev- 
eral of the organizations that initially formed CONAMI in the state of Oaxaca 
continued to organize statewide workshops and build a network that would 
bridge the different scales of organizing at the international and national scales 
(Artía Rodriguez 2001). As I explored in chapter 1, the National Gathering of 
Indigenous Women (Encuentro Nacional de Mujeres Indígenas) on August 30, 
1997, in Oaxaca brought together seven hundred Indigenous women activists 
who used the meeting to formally constitute CONAMI. After the 1997 encuen- 
tro, that same year Sonia from Unión de Comunidades Indígenas de la Zona 
Norte del Istmo (Union of Indigenous Communities of the Northern Zone of 
the Isthmus), an Indigenous rights organization founded in 1985 and known 
for its human rights and grassroots democracy work from the isthmus of Oax- 
aca, coordinated a workshop for the state of Oaxaca. During the workshop, 
she explained to new compañeras CONAMT origins and objectives and how 
the network functions through commissions that (1) create linkages, facilitate 
organizing, provide capacity building and finances, form activists; (2) create 
a collective space to learn about Indigenous law, constitutional reform, and 
international law; and (3) provide mechanisms to recover and strengthen Indig- 
enous culture (Artía Rodriguez 2001, 58). Sonia’s work illustrates how Indige- 
nous women's local organizing interweaves between scales: local organizations 
in Oaxaca and the international Indigenous movement. In her own analysis, 
for example, she argues that CONAMTU's roots did not originate at the national 
encuentro in 1997 but in 1989 during the first International Forum for the 
Rights of Indigenous Pueblos. From there, she draws an arc of transindigenous, 
transnational, transborder, and international work that calls attention to the 
power of the continental movement organized in 1992 to protest celebration of 
the five-hundred-year anniversary of the so-called discovery of the Americas. 
That mobilization was hemispheric in scale and led to the founding not only 
of organizations in Mexico, such as 500 Years of Indigenous and Black Popular 
Resistance in Guerrero, but also of the Frente Indígena Oaxaqueña Binacional 
(FIOB) in Los Angeles, California (an organization I examine in depth in chap- 
ters 4 and 5). This work, Sonia argues, strengthened existing links with Indig- 
enous peoples in the United States and Canada and increased the visibility of 
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an Indigenous movement across the continent. Indigenous women in Mexico, 
whose Indigenous pueblos are often defined as “ethnicities” by the Mexican 
nation-state, have increasingly begun to see beyond the rights of the nation- 
state to an entire regime of rights and international legal norms established 
through the United Nations and the International Labor Organization. In learn- 
ing of these rights and norms at different scales, Indigenous women do not 
merely reproduce what they learn from “outside”; they bring it into conversa- 
tion and interweave it with the knowledges, epistemologies, discourses, and 
identities of their own communities. Then, through processes of interweav- 
ing, translation, and localization, they leverage new spaces of participation, 
relationalities, and relationships that serve their broader project of commu- 
nal and individual (articulated as separate things in Western legal traditions) 
well-being and dignity. Activists use these processes—what Hernandez Castillo 
(2016) and Engle Merry (2006) have described as vernacularization—to inter- 
weave knowledges, discourses, and practices from different scales. 

At the national scale, Sonia points to national developments such as 
the 1994 emergence of the EZLN into public view; the formation of the Con- 
greso Nacional Indigena (National Indigenous Congress) and its women’s com- 
mission; the National Democratic Convention; the first National Meeting of 
Indigenous Women in 1995 in San Cristobal, Chiapas; and all of the meetings 
of Indigenous women that culminated in the first National Gathering of Indig- 
enous Women in Oaxaca and the formal constitution of CONAMI. CONAMI 
members, one representative from each state, initially met monthly in Mexico 
City throughout the year. In addition, they attended national and statewide 
workshops, talks, and forums organized in different places. Many Indigenous 
women activists built the national network from the local ground on which 
their activism started. When CONAMI was first established in 1997, part of its 
founders’ vision was to connect local communities and Indigenous regions by 
creating statewide networks. Thus, CONAMI helped to support statewide net- 
works in several states as a point of articulation between local communities 
and regions. 

Local movements used these networks to articulate collectively their politi- 
cal subjectivities as Indigenous women and devised their own political agendas. 
Many women were already active in mixed-gender Indigenous organizations, 
and the networks facilitated by CONAMI allowed them to remain active in the 
Indigenous movement yet also build connections and alliances for Indigenous 
women’s organizing. Furthermore, these statewide and local organizing efforts 
were one site where ideas of women’s rights in Indigenous autonomy and gover- 


nance were localized into community practices. In 2000, when I first met Maria 
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de Jesús Patricio, known by her nickname Marichuey, she recounted the impor- 
tance of the first Indigenous Women’s Gathering of Jalisco in March 1998. At 
that event, activists linked gains made in the national movement back to local 
communities through statewide Indigenous women’s networks that formed in 
Jalisco, Guerrero, and Oaxaca (Blackwell 2006). Challenging the hegemonic 
vision of feminism that has historically excluded men from meetings discuss- 
ing gender and “women’s issues,” Marichuey explained why it was so important 
that men were present at the first historic gathering of Indigenous women in 


the state of Jalisco: 


The women told the men that it was important to have men there at a 
gathering of women ...so they can listen to what the women like and 
what they do not like. Apart from the Indigenous women in attendance 
at the first gathering in Jalisco [about 250 delegates], there was the same 
number of men present. To me, it was really important, most of all in 
Jalisco, because women should be stating directly to their husbands, or 
their brothers, or their fathers the things that they did not like of the 
customs. And so they told them. They spoke of quitting negative cus- 
toms that were affecting the development of the Indigenous peoples. I 
liked it very much because the traditional authorities publicly commit- 
ted themselves to creating new statutes on the participation of women. 


(Patricio, interview, April 1, 2000) 


Community meetings deliberating usos y costumbres, or Indigenous norma- 
tive systems, proliferated throughout Mexico in the 1990s. Such meetings show 
how women have, through historic, community-based dialogues, increased 
their participation in Indigenous communities' decision-making processes and 
how these vibrant practices have the potential to allow women a greater role 
in the collective self-determination of Indigenous peoples in Mexico. After 
numerous decades of struggle, some of the tangible results of the pedagogies 
of autonomy used within these meetings and consultas (community consulta- 
tions) have shifted perspectives about gender (these are explored in chapter 1). 

Changes in cultural practice are often slow processes, and so Marichuey 


reflected on more concrete results: 


In fact, the women asked for a few things, for example, the suspension of 
alcoholic beverages in community events and meetings [because it leads 
to an increase in violence against women]. ... Now they [the authori- 
ties] are now valuing women and the women are learning they can make 


these types of decisions. The sale of alcoholic beverages [has] been sus- 
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pended on days the community assembly meets. So these are little, slow 
steps, but they move us toward something, right? And it is necessary to say 
this to the men. This is why it is important that they hear that we women 
want our own space as women or meetings specifically of women. It is not 
to be exclusive and outside of the men but to talk about how we are feel- 
ing as women, how things are affecting us, how we have to continue to 
work toward equity ...in this shared path [where] women’s participa- 
tion is also respected, and ... women can decide, and be in charge... 
together. ... This is why we say that we have to have men listen. It is 
necessary that they respect us women, support that we have the same 
rights as [they do], that we can also assume positions in the community 
and anywhere. That we have the ability if we are given the opportunity. 
(Patricio, interview, April 1, 2000) 


These kinds of consultations are vital to the process of consensus-building and 
change that Indigenous women activists have engaged in in order to under- 
stand and promote their own rights within Indigenous communities. Indeed, 
the meetings themselves enact the practice of autonomy. These local practices 
of autonomy and the effort to (re)root their activism in the local scale became 
even more important in the context of the 2001 Law on Indigenous Rights and 
Culture, which many interpreted as the Mexican government backtracking 
on the right to Indigenous autonomy it had committed to when it signed the 
San Andrés Peace Accords. As a result of this new national reality, CONAMI 
became less active at the national level for a time, and organizers from the na- 
tional network scaled down as a strategy to sustain and root their work; some 
turned toward building state networks specifically, whereas others built mu- 
nicipal and local organizations. 

After the founding of CONAMI, its strength and organizational presence 
continued through statewide Indigenous women’s organizing in Guerrero 
and Oaxaca. In 2004, a confluence of Indigenous rights activists formed the 
Coordinadora Guerrerense de Mujeres Indigenas (Guerreran Coordinator of 
Indigenous Women, CGMI); its members were either leaders of CONAMI or 
being trained in the monthly capacity-building workshops CONAMI ran in col- 
laboration with the Mexico City-based organization K’inal Antsetik, under 
the leadership of Nellys Palomo. The CGMI was a statewide coordinating effort 
of Indigenous women in Guerrero and included Mixtec, Me’phaa (Tlapaneco), 
Amuzgo, and Nahua activists. The roots of that formation stemmed back 
to 1997, when CONAMI organized a series of workshops in Guerrero and in- 


vited women from various organizations to trainings about Indigenous rights. 
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Training with CONAMI catalyzed processes that had begun years before in 
Guerrero, as all the promotoras (community educators) of the CGMI emerged 
from CONAMI. In short, CONAMI was decisive in terms of helping participants 
imagine a project for women that was different from what they'd known until 
then in the mixed organizations (Espinosa Damián 2010). For example, prac- 
tically all the women interviewed for a collaborative project between Gisela 
Espinosa Damián, a historian of women's organizing in Mexico, and CONAMI 
members Martha Sánchez Néstor and Libni Iracema Dircio emphasized that 
before participating in the training processes initiated by CONAMI, they didn't 
know they had rights as women, and that learning this was a key factor in their 
organizing (Espinosa Damián 2010). The principal promotoras of the CGMI 
included Martha Sánchez Néstor (Amuzgo), Libni Iracema Dircio (Nahua), 
Felicitas Martinez Solano (Me’phaa (Tlapaneco)), and Hermelinda Tiburcio 
(Mixtec), many of whose testimonios form the basis of earlier chapters. Mar- 
tha and Libni reflected that the work of building the CGMI was an example 
of interweaving spaces and scales: “We resist from our own pueblos, in our 
mountains, in our homes, in the community assemblies, in our social organ- 
izations, before those who govern, in all the spaces we try to liberate our voices 
and breath, to own our own bodies. It has not been easy” (Sanchez Néstor and 
Dircio Chautla 2010, 10). 

From the workshops in Guerrero and the First National Gathering of In- 
digenous Women in Oaxaca that formed CONAMI in 1997, CGMI’s activists 
began to form “a conceptual, critical, and political scaffolding about gender 
inequality, affirming their gender identities, and constructing a perspective of 
gender equality” (Espinosa Damian 2010, 63). Gisela Espinosa Damian points 
to the interweaving of knowledges and epistemologies, which I have argued are 
part of organizing along meshworks, when she explains that Indigenous women 
organizers “took axes of reflection and mobilization from the feminist move- 
ment, but with their own content, amalgamated—not without difficulty—by 
the discourses of the Indigenous movement, reelaborated within the cultural 
and socioeconomic contexts of pueblos and of Indigenous women. For the first 
time, collectively the idea of forming a coordination of Indigenous women 
started to take shape in the state of Guerrero centered Indigenous gender 
identities and the decision to struggle for gender equality and women’s rights 
in every level and space” (Espinosa Damian 2010, 63). In an essay written by 
activists Martha and Libni, they reflect that building the “coordinadora has 
been about making sure Indigenous women know their rights and can demand 
them, that they don’t feel like they’re being done a favor, but on the contrary, 
that they know that irresponsibility and discrimination against the pueblos 
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and Indigenous women is actually a violation of their rights. We’ve barely 
begun to think about legislation and procuring gender justice" (Sánchez Nés- 
tor and Dircio Chautla 2010, 416). 

In addition to organizing Indigenous women, as a statewide formation the 
CGMI was also a platform to articulate their interests within their own move- 
ments and with allies. In 2007, for example, the CGMI joined with various 
women's and mixed community and regional organizations to hold the Con- 
vención Estatal Indígena Afromexicana (Indigenous and Afromexican State 
Convention) of Guerrero. More than eight hundred delegates gathered, and 
CGMI women were practically the only women in a world of male leaders from 
other areas. Martha and Libni point out that, "for the first time in the long 
history of the mixed movement, women were not in the eternally silent role 
of logistical support, they had active participation, presence, their own voice, 
[and] leadership recognized not only by other women. This experience indi- 
cates that we are slowly constructing our right to make decisions in public space" 
(Sánchez Néstor and Dircio Chautla 2010, 419). Still, the gathering was not 
without challenges. Martha was the only woman put forward among a slate 
of all men to assume a statewide leadership position, but she was ultimately 
denied because of political motives and pressure from multiple sources that a 
man should occupy the cargo, whether or not he was well qualified (417)? Ul- 
timately, the CGMI continued to organize for ten years and was the only state- 
wide network of Indigenous women in the country that lasted into the 2000s. 
Yet, as Martha and Libni reflect, “Our road is very long, we are still far from 
our pueblos and Indigenous women of Guerrero being able to live the way we 


want to" (413). 


From the National to the Regional: 
Localizing Knowledges and Practices 


of Indigenous Women's Justice 


Other activists took what they had gained through their organizing and CON- 
AMI workshops to build women's leadership in mixed-gender organizations 
within Indigenous regions throughout Mexico. Me'phaa community leader 
Felicitas Martinez Solano joined CONAMI with the encouragement of Mar- 
tha Sánchez Néstor, and she began training as a reproductive health specialist 
while living and working in Chilpancingo. Building on the harrowing story 
of sacrifice and labor exploitation in her struggle to gain an education shared 
in chapter 1, Felicitas recalled that her father had originally wanted her to be- 


come a bilingual teacher, but Felicitas was worried about being sent far away 
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to work in a distant rural Indigenous community, so she decided to attend 
the university, where she chose to do her one year of service with the organ- 
ization 500 Years of Indigenous, Black, and Popular Resistance.* It was there 
that she met Martha. Felicitas recalled, 


I was not motivated to return to the region [of her pueblo] or none of 
that. [Then] I participated in the first regional assembly that the com- 
missioners [of the community police] did back in ’98 before my service 
[with 500 Años]. I participated as a listener because I didn't know they 
were already organizing the community police, that they began in ’95. 
I almost never went to my pueblo because I did not have money [to 
travel] and one day I went, when I was doing my service, I returned to 
my pueblo. ... A brother of mine was in the [community] police, and 
another brother was a commander. When I asked where they were going, 
they said, “Let's go to a meeting” (Martinez Solano, interview, Novem- 


ber 19, 2015) 


Felicitas applied the knowledge and skills she acquired through CONAMI when 
she was nominated as an authority of the Coordinadora Regional de Autori- 
dades Comunitarias— Policía Comunitaria (the Regional Coordinator of Com- 
munity Authorities- Communitarian Police, CRAC-PC), popularly known as 
the "Comunitaria? The Comunitaria includes at least 2,000 community-based 
police from 152 communities in 22 municipalities and a regional Indigenous 
justice system (Chavez 2016). 

Guerrero has along history of political struggle, mobilization, and state repres- 
sion, going back to the emergence of armed guerillas in the late 1960s and 1970s, 
and more recently the Ejército Popular Revolucionario (Popular Revolutionary 
Army). The 1980s witnessed the creation of producer organizations like La Luz 
de la Montana, Solidaridad Social de Café y del Maíz, and la Unión Regional 
Campesina, as well as human rights organizations. The organization 500 Years 
of Indigenous, Black, and Popular Resistance that Felicitas had joined formed in 
1992 to protest the quincentenary celebration of Columbus's "arrival" Unfortu- 
nately, according to juridical anthropologist Teresa Sierra, “Guerrero’s popular 
political mobilizing unleashed a dirty war against social organizations, with 
military and paramilitary incursions and continual violations of the human 
rights of Indigenous people and social activists” (2010, 34). Nonetheless, Sierra 
argues that in the context of a national security crisis in Mexico, Indigenous- 
based justice systems have become an important example of the creative and 
innovative potential of the Indigenous peoples of Mexico: “Today, within the 


context of the country’s national security crisis—28,000 killed in the last four 
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years as a result of narco-violence—the community police of Guererro stand 
out for demonstrating the possibility of addressing crime, confronting inse- 
curity, and working for peace when the force of a community and its cultural 
identities are mobilized to weave the social fabric” (34). 

The CRAC-PC is also an example of a multiscalar Indigenous juridical 
system that is based on traditional Indigenous governance in the region that 
functions in conversation with other scales of justice. Guerrero’s communitar- 
ian justice is not based solely on Indigenous legal frameworks; it is an interlegal 
product in that it combines Indigenous judicial traditions with common features 
of statutory law, as well as new regulations generated in the confluence of inter- 
national and national law on Indigenous rights. This reflects the globalization of 
Indigenous rights and the ways in which these processes are localized, and how 
local Indigenous justice systems are networked at national and transnational 
arenas. In addition, it resonates with other Indigenous autonomy projects in 
the hemisphere that operate with or without state forms of recognition. Sierra 
observes that “the Communitarians are not willing to submit themselves to 
a legal framework that will fragment them, which is why they often say, ‘We 
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don’t want recognition, only respect” (2010, 38). So, though they may have a 
multiscalar approach to Indigenous justice, their broader strategy refuses state 
recognition as a form of neoliberal incorporation and instead mounts their 
own autonomous practices of governance. 

Felicitas’s process of formally joining the CRAC-PC illustrates the impor- 
tance of networked scales between regional scales and the national articula- 
tion of the Indigenous women’s movement. When she was asked to join the 


leadership of the CRAC-PC, she was also serving as the coordinator of CONAMI: 


I began to participate [in the CRAC-PC] but I did not stop participating 
in the Coordinadora Nacional. At that time, we were receiving all the 
training courses. They told us that everything they were teaching us in 
la Coordinadora, we would have to return to our communities. We had 
the commitment to multiply the information. All that we were receiv- 
ing was based on a commitment that we had to meet so I finished my 
training on reproductive health and returned to hold a meeting in the 
communities, in the regions. We had to share with a community source, 
an organization, to reinforce the participation of women. Many times, 
we went to meetings in Pueblo Hidalgo [in Guerrero] with Martha [San- 
chez] and Candida [a Ayuujk (Mixe) organizer from Oaxaca], I’m not 
sure you remember? [I nodded yes.] From there, Candida accompanied 


me walking all the way to my pueblo. After a while, I returned to my 
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pueblo and began participating in the comunitaria [community police, 
CRAC-PC]. To participate, it was very difficult because I was young, and 
the people thought, “What does she have to say to me?” So, the early 
days, I didn’t talk, I didn’t talk, I didn’t talk. About three or four years 
went by without talking, without giving an opinion, only listening. Until 
then, I remained in the Coordinadora participating in meetings, work- 
shops, events, forums. 

They had named me as the coordinador of CONAMI in Mexico [City]. 
I served as the coordinator about six or seven months. Then, in an event 
in 2006, I was elected to be the regional coordinator for community ac- 
tivities of the CRAC-PC, for me to be an authority. But, at that time I 
had the coordination of CONAMI. That was when we had a trip to Spain 
in March, and they named me [to the CRAC-PC] in February. Martha, 
Hermalinda [Tiburcio], and I were funded to go on the trip by the casa 
de salud, Manos Unidas Ometepec, because we are from the Costa Chica 
region [of Guererro]. So, I went with them to discuss the issue. I asked 
them, “What am I going to do? I have two positions. One in Mexico 
[City] that is a great distance, like eight or nine hours by car [from Guer- 
rero]. I’m not going to be able to carry out my responsibilities here or 
there. But if I don't complete my role there in the Coordinadora, they 
will have to sanction me [and I will] be suspended from the CRAC-PC.” 


(Martinez Solano, interview, November 19, 2015) 
After much discussion and deliberation, Felicitas decided: 


I am going to return to the Comunitaria [CRAC-PC] to assume my role. 
All the courses, the formation that I had had in the Coordinadora . . . like 
going to Geneva for the United Nations courses, and when [UN Human 
Rights Commissioner] Rodolfo Stavenhagen came to the communities 
[in Guerrero] to address the issue of security and we met with other [In- 
digenous] organizations in Mexico about maternal health? We had the 
forum in Chilpancingo with the secretary of Indigenous affairs of the 
state and to see if the Law 701 could be enacted in the Comunitaria. 
So, in this way, I returned to the Comunitaria [CRAC-PC] with all the 
information and the training I had gathered. They [the CRAC-PC] never 
gave me a training course, or said, come be trained. Nothing. So, I had to 
resolve each problem on my own and rely on the learning [I gained] from 
the Coordinadora [CONAMI]. At the end of the day, it was the Coordina- 
ora that formed me but I applied what I learned in my local organization, 


the community police. (Martinez Solano, interview, November 19, 2015) 
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While Felicitas did not return to the leadership of CONAMI, she took what 
she had learned back to the Indigenous communities of her region, the Costa 
Chica of Guerrero, through a leadership role in the CRAC-PC. 

Still, as she explains, things were far from easy for her, and working on In- 
digenous women’s issues at that local/regional scale was still a challenge (Mora 
2017a). When I asked Felicitas about the issue of women in the CRAC-PC, she re- 
plied, “It is very complicated, I’ll tell you, very complicated the issue of women 
there [in the CRAC-PC]. It was very difficult. I was the first women that as- 
sumed a position of authority, but the assembly had to approve. If the regional 
authority does not approve, then you cannot assume your position” (Martinez 
Solano, interview, November 19, 2015). Still, she was able to do important work 
establishing norms for handling rape cases, mandating that rape not be adju- 
dicated between the two parties but in a trial. Felicitas was the first women 
to hold the office of Coordinator, a position that she has held on several oc- 
casions, and now serves as a counselor, which is the most prestigious position 
in the organization. She has used her positions to focus on women’s claims of 
gender violence, including rape and domestic violence. Although women in 
Indigenous regions where the CRAC-PC operates have greatly benefited from 
the 95 percent reduction in violence that has allowed them to have mobility 
and to share transportation, the practices of community justice and policing 
still have yet to include a broad gender justice component (Sierra 2009). 

According to Teresa Sierra (2009, 2012), who has collaborated with the 
CRAC-PC and women in the organization for more than a decade, when the 
regional juridical structure, the Regional Coordinator of Communitarian Au- 
thorities, emerged in 1998, there was an initial women’s commission to develop 
issues of gender and justice, but the commission was soon defunct. At the 
organization's tenth anniversary in 2005, there was a renewed effort to include 
a women's commission and elect women as authorities for the following year 
(2006). In 2007, they also elected more women coordinators who were open 
to pursuing translating women's rights into their own community's structures 
and norms. These developments were a response to the need to incorporate 
the perspective of women in the practice of justice, given the volume of gender 
issues that come before regional authorities (Sierra 2009). Felicitas and others 
have lent their experience and knowledge to making the CRAC-PC in Guerrero 
more inclusive, but the participation of women has not been sustained, nor 
has it received enough support to incorporate a vision of gender equity within 
CRAC-PC structures. In fact, researchers have found that women leaders are 
more severely criticized and surveyed than male leaders. The irony is that the 


CRAC-PC continues to be a model of community safety and security in light 
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of an increase in narco violence and state repression, so that despite the organ- 
ization’s internal shortcomings when it comes to integrating women, CRAC-PC 
has nonetheless increased the security of Indigenous women in the region. The 
CRAC-PC suffered a split from 2013 to 2015 in which women’s participation was 
weakened. This split, Sierra argues, prompted the strengthening of the Casa de 
la Mujer Indigena (Indigenous Women’s House, CAMI) in San Luis Acatlan, a 
parallel institution that “emerged to deal with women’s health issues and later 
transformed also in a space to attend gender violence” (Sierra 76, 2021). 

This long struggle, Sierra argues, points to a gender justice process that re- 
covers Indigenous women’s own logics, categories and understandings to name 
their grievances and to face them (Sierra 2021). More recently, Felicitas’s role 
has become even more important in light of a case where the CRAC-PC’s au- 
thorities protected a man accused of raping a fourteen-year-old girl. When the 
accusation was dismissed and the girl was, in turn, accused of lying, the girl’s 
family approached promotoras of CAMI, who took the case and pressured the 
CRAC-PC to administer justice. Because of this case and other splits, tension be- 
tween the two institutions increased. As the case progressed, the director and 
attorney of CAMI received death threats and CRAC-PC failed to protect CAMI’s 
staff despite the fact that they were in their jurisdiction. Sierra reports that 
“Male voices at different levels of authority—CRAC-PC, the municipal presi- 
dency and the local news—came together in order to question women’s agency 
and advocacy. Using authoritarian patriarchal language, they reminded the 
promotoras/advocates that CAMI’s sphere of influence was supposed to be con- 
fined to their interpretation of what constituted maternal health” (2021, 91). 
This tense situation illustrates how some Indigenous women struggle within 
the community institutions and are confronting intense narco state violence. 
Others find it necessary to build women’s spaces outside of community institu- 
tions in order to address the patriarchal practices that continue and are often 


exacerbated in times of violence, repression, and war. 


Histories of Local Women’s Organizing and the 


Formation of Indigenous Autonomy 


Some Indigenous women activists localized their experience within CONAMI 
and ECMIA into their own communities and statewide networks, and others 
used their experiences at the local scale of organizing to create bridges and 
networks between the national and continental. Even deeper than building 
these meshworks, what is little known is that Indigenous organizing in Mexico 


started locally long before the Zapatista uprising, with women playing an active 
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role planting the seeds that grew the roots of the Indigenous movement’s frame- 
works and organizations regionally and nationally (Speed, Hernandez Castillo, 
and Stephen 2006; Stephen 2011). Some have called attention to how Oaxacan 
Indigenous movements helped shaped the evolution of the Zapatista call for 
Indigenous autonomy. For example, Ayuujk (Mixe) intellectual Adelfo Regino 
Montes framed the Zapatista’s call for Indigenous rights at the 1996 National 
Indigenous Forum by arguing that “the recognition of our collective rights is 
necessary so that we can truly enjoy our individual rights” (quoted in Eisen- 
stadt 201, 9). 

When I conducted my first oral history interview with Sofia Robles Hernan- 
dez in 1999, I took the bus to Oaxaca City and then a van up to Tlahuitoltepec 
to meet with her. She is a founding member of CONAMI, which had formed 
two years before our meeting. We met in her office at the Ayuujk (Mixe) organ- 
ization Servicios del Pueblo Mixe (SER), where she headed up the Department 
of Gender and Women.’ When I conducted my first return interview with her 
in 2011 in Oaxaca City, she was still the director of women’s affairs at SER but she 
had also become a leader of the Network for Sexual and Reproductive Rights 
of Mexico (Red por los derechos sexuales y reproductivos en México) and had 
worked with others to found the Mixe Women’s Network, an organization that 
spread across the seventeen municipalities of the Sierra Mixe region. Our most 
recent conversations took place in Los Angeles after she completed a term as 
the first female municipal president of the Ayuujk (Mixe) region and had just 
spoken at a 2015 International Women’s Day event organized by the FIOB. 

Sofia had a long road to her term as municipal president. When we first 
spoke in 1999, she recounted: “I began my work in the Zapotec region, with 
the regional authorities in around 1980. Then, for three years, I was a member 
of the support and relations committee for the Assembly of Zapotec Chinaltec 
Authorities [AZACHIS]” (Robles, interview, August 31, 1999). In the 1980s, her 
first job was in the Agricultural Secretariat, and she later worked in support of 
the campesino (rural peasant) economy, attending meetings with Indigenous 
authorities in the Zapotec community of Yalalag in order to learn about the is- 
sues facing Indigenous communities in Oaxaca, including a lack of communi- 
cation, health care, and education. She described this process of learning about 
Indigenous struggles for self-determination: “Here, I learned the demand for 
respect of self-determination. I asked many times what the meaning of it was 
as I learned little by little, the experience of struggle in Yalalag. It was my foun- 
dation, above all, all the participation of women in this process. Here, I had my 
first maestros y maestras [teachers]” (Sofia Robles, interview with Maylei Black- 
well, March n, 2015). Her understanding of Indigenous self-determination was 
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intertwined with women’s participation, and she continued learning during 
other organizational experiences. “Reflecting on my own identity as a member 
of the Zapotec community,” Sofia recalled, “the AZACHIS had been meeting 
for three years, with an incredible intensity, with assemblies almost every fif- 
teen days, in diverse locations of the regions, many of which we had to get to by 
walking all the way to Villa Alta. After we linked with other organizations, we 
began to promote the regional organization of [traditional Indigenous] author- 
ities. The regional authorities included Zapotec, Ayuujk [Mixe] y Chinantec 
authorities and, on some occasions, representatives of teachers’ unions” (Sofia 
Robles, interview with Maylei Blackwell, October 6, 2011). She reflected that 


my participation was passive [at that point], I almost never spoke. My 
participation was to write, take photos, and to do reporting for the bul- 
letin called el Topil. On occasions, I was tapped to provide follow up to 
agreements or proposals that were made with the government. In this 
process, women were absent from public spaces. They participated by 
preparing food and I thought that they should be in the assemblies as 
well. It was just a desire, but the assemblies continued on the same. I 
thought I would have to do something in order for there to be new paths 
[for women to participate]. (Robles, interview, August 31, 1999) 


Although she believed that women should and could be more involved, 
Sofía told me that those early days were also when the Indigenous movement 
began to make strides within the campesino movement. Sofía's reflections re- 
veal that the emergence of Indigenous women's organizing was and is a rebel- 
lion at the roots, interwoven with the emergence of the Indigenous movement 
more broadly within Mexico: “In 1982, those [of us] who were supporting the 
regional [Indigenous organizing] processes, we made an intervention at the 
second national gathering of la Coordinadora Nacional Plan de Ayala [the Na- 
tional Coordination of the Plan of Ayala] in Chilpancingo, Guerrero, where 
they only spoke of the problem of peasants and not Indigenous people, and 
even less of women" (Robles, interview, August 31, 1999). Sofía vividly remem- 
bers that at these meetings, activists began talking about problems Indigenous 
people faced. Through their discussions, they started to see how their struggles 
were interconnected, as community members from the Triqui of Oaxaca and 
the P'urépecha of the Sirahuen lake and plateau of Michoacán, and activists 
from the Organización Campesina Emiliano Zapata (Emiliano Zapata Peasant 
Organization) shared their struggles. Sofía recounts that "from that point on, 
we began to establish linkages with organizations from other states.” She con- 


textualized how she came to be involved in community struggles: 
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In ’83, I was a preschool teacher in Yalalag, living there, and I was tapped 
to witness meetings to analyze the situation of the community. Being 
only an observer, listening intently, I felt so much admiration of the 
bravery and commitment that that community had. In '84, I changed 
pueblos from Zapotec to Mixe by falling in love? All this period was a 
struggle for collective rights. From the AZACHIS, to the Comité de De- 
fensa de los Recursos Humanos y Culturales Mixes, CODREMI [Com- 
mittee in Defense of Mixe Human and Cultural Resources] and, especially, 
collaborating unofficially with the Equipo de Instrumentación de la 
Educación Básica Mixe, EIBM [Team for the Instrumentalization of 
Mixe Basic Education] and the Assembly of Mixe Authorities. 

I collaborated with the Mixes, on the organizing team for basic Mixe 
education. In ’86, we created a civil association for both Indigenous and 
non-Indigenous people that lasted a little over a year. But some of our 
issues were incompatible, so we decided to separate from that civil as- 
sociation and form our own Indigenous civil association. So, that’s how 
Servicios del Pueblo Mixe [Mixe Pueblo Services, SER] emerged in 1988. 
(Robles, interview, August 31, 1999) 


Sofia Robles continued her reflection by describing how her work with Indige- 
nous women also began in the Mixe region and how it was different from work- 


ing in her Zapotec hometown of Yalalag in the Northern Sierra of Oaxaca: 


In the three years I worked in my Zapotec region, I always asked my- 
self, “Where do women go out? And, where are the women?” And, they 
were in the kitchen. I always wanted to work with women. I thought 
something, something has to happen with the women but in the Zapo- 
tec region I did not achieve this. When I arrived to the Mixe region, the 
women were everywhere—in the assembly, in the kitchen, in the fields, 
in the municipality. And so I said, “Here, here you don't have to do any- 
thing" There was already a women's community organization, there 
were already sisters-in-law and aunts. 

What I saw when I arrived to the Mixe region was that conditions are 
different. There's a high level of women's participation. In the assem- 
blies, in some [cargos]. There was already an organized group that was 
concerned with children's health and women's health. So, I joined right 
away and that's how my dreams of working with women started to mani- 
fest. Around that time, I started working locally in the community. Basi- 
cally, as a local group from Lauropetec, we were covering that region, 


providing services for women from '89, '9o, and "or. It was a group of 
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women concerned with the issue of malnutrition, the issue of children’s 
health, and women. From there, different work areas start forming 
[within SER], and one of them was to work with women, so we coordi- 
nated [SER's] activities very closely with their work. . . . SER’s first major 
goal was that the rights of the pueblos be recognized. That was the foun- 
dation from which [SER] was created. Because even before then, includ- 
ing with the committee, with CODREMI it was about that struggle for 
rights—as individuals, as pueblos—for recognition, for them to no longer 
see us as little children, but as people with our own visions. (Robles, in- 


terview, August 31, 1999)!° 


Sofia thrived in this setting and, along with other women in the Ayuujk (Mixe) 
region, she began to organize around daily life issues. She talked about how her 
early work with Ayuujk (Mixe) women reflected a politics of place centering on 


the scales of the body, ecologies, and economies: 


In this period, we were already demanding of the government that there 
be attention to Indigenous pueblos. And there, I came to learn another 
reality: I joined the women’s group, Xaam Té'éxy [mujeres tlahuitolteca- 
nas] a small group, that had been organizing motivated by other women 
who had arrived to Tlahui to collaborate with the communal grade 
school and also animated by the team of EIBM, in which there was a 
compañera and a compañero from Indigenous Education and two com- 
pañeros de la CMPIO [Coalición de Maestros y Promotores Indígenas de 
Oaxaca]. There were seven companeras, and I, recently arrived, was well 
received. I felt very small at the side of these go-getters but I started 
to learn. Another important issue is that the participation of women in 
public spaces was very broad [in the Mixe region], in contrast to my [Za- 
potec] region, so I could contribute to [the work of] Mixe women. Or 
better said, I went to receive and to learn. 

We began to work on questions of nutrition, and later on maternal 
and child health, with very practical things like promoting garden- 
ing, cooking workshops, and later, by request of the women, we began 
to have sewing and embroidery. From there, we founded an artisanal 
organization that maintained a store of artesania for many years. At 
the same time, this was a space for capacity-building in nutrition and 
women's health. We linked our work with the clinic because one of the 
compañeras was a nurse. We thought of the health of the children and of 
women. There was not explicitly the concept of reproductive rights. Yet, 
later we began to talk beyond to reproductive health, pregnancy care, 
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birth and puerperium, sexually transmitted diseases, etc. (Robles, inter- 


view, August 31, 1999) 


Building from the scale of the body, the garden, and the kitchen/home, Sofia 
and the Ayuujk (Mixe) women community organizers founded an economic 
collective for small-scale producers of artesania, a nutritional center, and a 
communal kitchen in 1989. In 1990, they went on to apply what they had de- 
veloped across the Ayuujk (Mixe) region within five communities. Sofia was 
already involved with SER, so there was a closer relationship between the 
women's organization, Xaam Té’éxy, SER, and the Coordinating Council of 
Self-promotion and Development Fund (Consejo de Coordinación del Fondo 
de Autopromoción del Desarrollo). While they organized the intimate and 
often female-gendered scales of the body, home, garden, and family through 
health and economic projects, they also organized across the Ayuujk (Mixe) re- 
gion, creating a specifically Ayuujk (Mixe) meshwork. The scale of the pueblo 
(the town or village) is the scale of much Indigenous political, spiritual, and 
cultural organizing, but Shannan Mattiace points out that "since the 1970s six- 
teen indigenous communities in the Ayuujk (Mixe) area of northern Oaxaca 
have formed a loosely associated region" (2003, 107). The Ayuujk (Mixe) region 
is the scale at which communities organize the commercialization of their 
agricultural and artisanal products, organize transportation, and coordinate 
political activities, an important trend in the early organizing of authorities, 
economics, and health in Sofía's testimony that led to the formation of SER 
and the Mixe Women's Network, discussed below. The focus on the regional 
scale is in part due to historical land struggles that led to the formation of 
a Mixe district in the eastern part of the Sierra Juárez in Oaxaca during the 
Cárdenas administration following the Mexican Revolution. Not all scales 
of governance align with Indigenous territories, but this specifically Ayuujk 
(Mixe) district was created in 1938, according to Lynn Stephen (1996), facilitat- 
ing the conditions in which Ayuujks practice Indigenous autonomy and re- 
gional organization from below. 

Sofía continued with her local work but attended the Centro de Desarrollo 
Professional, Emocional, Académico (Center for Academic, Emotional, and 
Professional Development) school in Mexico and later in Celaya, Guanajuato. 
From 1993 to 1996, Sofía was a MacArthur Fellow in reproductive health in 
the Ayuujk (Mixe) region and used this position to begin discussions about 
women’s rights, the environment, and citizenship. As she put it, “I didn’t know 
how to do projects but I responded to the questions, was awarded the grant, 


and from there began to link with other women's and human rights organizing 
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in the country. In this way, I became organized within other spaces like the 
coordination of NGOs toward Beijing, Milenio feminista, preparatory state, re- 
gional and national meetings" (Robles, interview, March n, 2015). These steps 
allowed Sofia to be within the networks of women who were preparing for the 
regional organizing meeting to draft an agenda for the Fourth World Confer- 
ence of Women (discussed in chapter 2). 

One of the characteristics of meshworks laid out at the beginning of the 
chapter was the idea of interweaving. As we continued our discussions over 
the years, Sofia emphasized the importance of organizing at every level/scale, 
though she points out that, for reasons of proximity, the local and regional lev- 
els are particularly powerful for women’s mobilization. Organizing at one scale 
often provides the pretext to organize at others. For example, Sofia spoke of how 
crucial it was both for Indigenous women to gather in Mexico in advance of the 
continental meeting in Ecuador, and for representatives to gather in Ecuador 
for the Indigenous women’s continental meeting before traveling to the Fourth 
World Conference on Women in Beijing. Yet despite these links at other scales, 
she noted again and again how everything she does is made possible only with 
support from the community, from her sense of comunalidad (communalism). 

In this sense, Sofia’s life work illustrates the ways ideas of comunalidad are 
already gendered. At the center of community wellbeing and the collective good, 
is labor that is often invisibilized as women’s labor yet it is the force behind com- 
munal social reproduction as well as collective health and balance, among other 
things. While these gendered forms of comunalidad may not be legible to outsid- 
ers, Sofia, along with many other women in her pueblo and across the Ayuujk 
(Mixe) region, have also centered women’s health, civic and economic well-being 
in their communal work for their communities, and they enact that form of 
comunalidad at different scales. The meshwork is also helpful in illustrating 
not just interweaving and networking across difference and scale, but also how 
the Indigenous women’s movement is building political power cumulatively 
across those experiences. 

Much later, during one of our return interviews, I asked Sofia whether the 
strategy of weaving in and between multiple scales was important in the face 
of setbacks the Indigenous movement confronted, like the 2001 Law on In- 
digenous Rights and Cultures, a piece of national legislation that many saw as 
betraying the basic agreements of the San Andrés Peace Accords—namely, the 
right to Indigenous autonomy and self-determination. Although it is clear from 
her history that the Indigenous rights movement in Mexico, and women’s par- 
ticipation and leadership in it, has local roots, Sofia explained that scaling down 


to work at local, municipal, and regional scales was “very related because when 
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this issue [blockage] of the [implementation of the] San Andrés Accords or the 
[passage of the] Indigenous Law came up, we said, ‘Fine, we're going to be au- 
tonomous and we're going to work in the regions. You [the government] barely 
recognize us or our rights. . . So, I believe that in some way, the Indigenous move- 
ment continues [at the municipal and regional levels], and I think that the women’s 
movement is... it continues to be stronger” (Robles, interview, October 6, 2011). 
Rather than focus on rights or governmental responses, or the lack of them, Sofía 
repeatedly reflects on the gains won through the decades of organizing. She talks 
about the goals of Indigenous women's organizing, such as increasing women's 
participation; gaining access to social, economic, and political spaces denied to 


women; and creating vínculos, or connections, between scales and organizations. 


Gendering Comunalidad: Women's Leadership within 
Indigenous Governance Structures at the Scale 


of the Municipality 


On a trip to Oaxaca, I returned to interview Sofía Robles Hernández. We met 
in the offices of the civil association Services for the Mixe Pueblo (SER AC) in 
Oaxaca City. We were conducting a return interview some twelve years after 
I had first interviewed her in Tlahuitoltepec, about two and half hours away 
up the Sierra Juárez. We began talking about how Ayuujk (Mixe) women have 
built the Network of Mixe Women to organize themselves across the Ayuujk 
(Mixe) region/territory. As we talked, she updated me on her activities, reflect- 
ing on the logros of Indigenous women's organizing. Then she told me that she 
had been nominated to serve as one ofthe first woman presidents of the Ayuujk 
(Mixe) region. Sofía explained the scales of governance in this way: "There is 
the president of the republic, the governors [of the states], and then at the level 
of the regions, there are the municipal presidents of the 570 municipalities of 
Oaxaca.” In the state of Oaxaca, she elaborates, among those 570 municipali- 
ties, “418 [now 417] are municipalities that are governed by usos y costumbres"! 


When I asked how this process came to be, she explained further: 


Well, this is another achievement of the Indigenous movement. First 
and foremost, 570 [municipalities] were on the political rolls of parties, 
but not lead by [political] parties. Indigenous municipalities are elected 
in assembly. [Community] authorities are elected by assembly but [be- 
fore] they had to register in the list of candidates of the PRI [Institutional 
Revolutionary Party], primarily. The Indigenous movement (that I have 
been talking with you about) began to reflect and question why, after 
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we had elected our own authorities—that are not from the political par- 
ties because we don’t elect them by party—why they [those we elected] 
have to pass on to the party list? Is it possible to have our right to elect 
our leaders respected? So, there was a change in the electoral law after 
a struggle of eight or ten years of petition after petition after petition. 
In 1995, they approved into law the Code of Electoral Procedures and 
Institutions that states there will be an election for parties and elections 
by the regime of usos y costumbres, so Indigenous communities adopted 
election by customary in 418 [417] municipalities. For this reason, we no 
longer elect our leaders through the political parties, there is no longer 
the necessity to get on the list of candidates [of a political party]. Now, it 
is the assemblies directly who report their elections to the State Electoral 


Institute for recognition. (Robles, interview, October 6, 2011) 


With electoral law reform in 1995, Oaxaca became the first and only state in the 
Republic of Mexico to formally recognize Indigenous law and traditional com- 
munity authorities in Indigenous municipalities. This law formally established 
two electoral systems: a sistemas normativas indigenas (Indigenous normative 
systems), also known as customary law, at the municipal level and election by 
competition between political parties at the state and federal levels. The law 
essentially created a form of plurilegality that legitimized existing Indigenous 
governance and jurisprudence systems such as election by council or commu- 
nity assembly, which was a common practice in Oaxaca. Later, in 1998, the 
Law of the Rights of the Indigenous Pueblos and Communities was passed, 
recognizing the “pluriethnic” nature of the state of Oaxaca and the rights of 
autonomous regions (Recondo 2001). 

Several years later, when I saw Sofia again in Los Angeles and had a chance 
to interview her at the home of Oaxacan Indigenous immigrant rights activ- 
ists, I asked her what was it like to be one of the first woman to receive the bastón 
de mando in the ceremony to transfer power (see figure 3.1). She told me a hu- 
morous story that gets at the heart of the debate around the exclusion of women 
within Indigenous governance systems (usos y costumbres) and already existing 
forms of gendered labor in Oaxaca: 


Well, I was barely awake when I took possession [of the bastón de 
mando], because we didn't sleep the night before. Because, well, one of 
the things is if you're an [Indigenous] authority, you have to be at the 
forefront of the work. I couldn't say, “Okay, you all stay there making the 
tamales and prepare for the next day, I’m going to sleep because I have to 


be at the table in the morning and [if I stay up all night cooking], I’m not 
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Figure 3.1. Sofia Robles and the council after she had been sworn in as municipal presi- 


dent of Santa Maria Tlahuitoltepec, Oaxaca, 2012. Photo courtesy of Sofia Robles. 


going to sleep.” No. Everyone that was going to [the ceremony to] take 
possession, all the wives, and the helpers of those of us who didn’t have 
partners, we were there working. ... And in the community, [after you 
take possession of the staff of rule,] you go back to being another person 
in the community. Meaning, just because you are [the municipal] presi- 
dent now does not mean you can think of yourself as [higher]. No, you 
become a citizen again after the assemblies, you go back to everything 
[in your daily life], no? Of course, people do see you differently, now you 
belong to the circle of the principals, of the elders, the ones who can give 
their opinion, like that. (Robles, interview, March 13, 2015) 


If Sofia had been a male leader, a wife or female relatives would have taken 
up this task, but as a female leader, she cooked all night along with the other 
women and then stood for the ceremony in the morning. Her story reveals 
that for Indigenous women, leadership means being at the head of collective 
community labor no matter what time your ceremony is in the morning, even 
if you have to stay up all night making tamales or doing the collective labor 
of cooking for the ceremony and community feast. As we joked about how a 


women’s work is never done, I began to understand that, despite all the criti- 
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cism of women’s disenfranchisement and exclusion from municipal governments 
in Oaxaca ruled by Indigenous normative systems, Sofia’s story illustrates the 
complexity of gendered labor, communal leadership roles, and the ways Indige- 
nous women navigate them—complicating the debate on women’s exclusion in 
some communities based on Indigenous normative systems. While men in the 
community take on public communal labor to serve the community, women 
already do that work in their everyday labor of social reproduction. Not only is 
this work invisibilized historically in conversations about comunalidad, when 
women do take up formal leadership roles, they are challenged by doing a dou- 
ble, or sometimes triple, form of labor. 

In fact, as Aguilar Gil (2019) documents, women’s communal labor is 
what led to Ayutla becoming the first pueblo in the Ayuujk (Mixe) region to 
elect a woman municipal president through the normative Indigenous system. 
She points out that since then, two more women have been elected into that 
role through normative systems without the help of the 2015 constitutional re- 
form on gendered equity, which aimed to guarantee the electoral rights of in- 
digenous women living in municipalities (34). Rejecting the experiences Mixe 
women have had with mestiza feminists, who have arrogantly dismissed In- 
digenous women’s organizing and their labor, Aguilar Gil discusses the unique 
history of how her town became a destination when the highway was built 
through it. Indigenous women’s ability to prepare and sell traditional foods 
to travelers was what gave them the economic independence to step up and 
become mayordomas, one of the first steps on the ladder of cargos (positions) 
an elected authority has to hold before being elected as municipal president. 
Many have identified this schema as a blockage to women’s formal political 
leadership in municipalities governed by Indigenous normative systems. Agui- 
lar Gil outlines the complex system of cargos in which positions, from those 
with less responsibility to the president of the municipality, are assumed for a 
period of one year with no pay. She reminds her readers that holding a cargo is 
not actively sought out because of the enormous economic and energetic wear. 
In Aguilar Gil’s analysis, it was Indigenous women with their own communal 
work who were opening spaces for other women to participate (one of Sofia’s 
logros) without ever reading a feminist text or having a gender equity scheme im- 
posed from the top down from the outside of the community, which ironically 
invisibilizes women’s labor and adds to their burdens, as Worthen discusses 
below. Instead, Aquilar Gil says women in her community went to “the school 
of lena, as women elders call it, those who where conquering more spaces, so 
that if they could be mayordomas, then they could participate in the assem- 
blies, and if they could go, they had a voice and vote, as I saw the women from 
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my childhood” (38).? She reminds us that community fiestas serve as a form of 
resistance and, according to Floriberto Díaz, are a pillar of comunalidad. Agui- 
lar Gil also notes that the election of a woman president in 2007 did not just 
happen overnight or by accident but was the result of years, perhaps decades, 
of the women supporting each other in doing the community's work. Describ- 
ing this complex process, she says, "The fact that in 2007—before the gender 
parity policies for municipal heads dictated from the state—the assembly of my 
community had elected a woman as municipal president by entering a whole 
community process that meant that previously women could be entitled to be 
communal land owners, to attend the assemblies, to have a voice in it, to vote 
and to be voted on [elected]; in other words, to be included in the system of car- 
gos and to have served in the lower positions. It is a process that developed over 
decades" (34). Although traditionally men have held government positions in 
her town, Aguilar Gil shows how women have, through their communal work 
and the economic stability chey have gained by preparing and selling food, over 
decades, used the tools of the comunalidad to empower themselves on behalf 
of their communities. 

Tzul Tzul’s scholarship (2015) on Indigenous communal governance asks us 
to look closely at the pillars that uphold these structures, namely communal 
work, kinship and assembly as modes that reproduce daily life, and as such, 
are therefore imminently gendered. She argues, "These forms of indigenous 
communal government produce and control the concrete means for the re- 
production of daily life through at least three political forms, namely: the k'ax 
Kol (or communal work) that animates the concrete means for life; the pat- 
terns of kinship, a powerful and at the same time contradictory strategy, that 
is used to defend the communal ownership of the territory and organizes the 
use of it; and the assembly as a communal form of deliberation to solve every- 
day problems, issues of state aggression, or to deal with how and in what way 
what is produced on communal lands is redistributed" (128-29). In her think- 
ing, Tzul Tzul helps us understand how communal labor includes the labor of 
all of the community in ways that governmental schemes for gender inclusion 
miss. For example, she says, "That is why indigenous communal government is 
the political organization to ensure the reproduction of life in the communities, 
where k'ax k'ol is the fundamental floor where those systems of communal gov- 
ernment rest and take place and where the full participation of all (todas y todos) 
is played. I propose a classification of communal work to give an account of how 
we all work or can work and that the indigenous communal is not confined to 
one identity, but to the capacity that we all [men and women] have" (13). The 


reproduction of communal life is the foundation upon which all else is possible 
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and the reproduction of communal life is gendered. These labors include ser- 
vice that produces decisions, service that produces coordination, work that 
plans parties (from rituals, to music, to communal joy), the communal labor of 
healing and burial (133-34). Further Tzul Tzul asks us to think of the notion of 
Kax k'ol, that which organizes the world of reproduction, and political society, 
the one that organizes public life, as not completely separated as they have be- 
come in Western capitalist societies that divide the world into a public/private 
dichotomy, one that is based on a gendered division of labor. While divisions 
of labor exist, Tzul Tzul is asking us to consider the labor of communality and 
the ways it is gendered in complex and new ways—ways that require we pay 
attention to local scales of resistance that include Indigenous territories/lands 
and households. 

Velásquez (2000, 2003), Dalton (2003, 2012), Velásquez and Burgete Cal y 
Mayor (2013) and Vázquez García (2011) have documented women municipal presi- 
dents elected in Indigenous municipalities by usos y costumbres. Velásquez 
(2000) found that usos y costumbres (Indigenous normative systems) inhibited 
women in exercising their rights to participate in the political process and to 
vote in elections of the municipal presidents, which legally legitimized forms 
of social exclusion. In Oaxaca there are diverse practices regarding women's 
community political participation in terms of who is enfranchised and who 
is considered a citizen of the community; both depend on how each munici- 
pality conceptualizes citizenship. Many Indigenous communities use commu- 
nal labor, or tequio, as a means of enfranchisement. For example, Worthen 
points out that “rights are not simply granted as they are in liberal democra- 
cies, but rather earned via the enactment of certain types of labor. The right 
to participate—opine and vote—in the assembly, the maximum expression of 
local power and decision making, is earned through cargos (town service po- 
sitions) and tequios (collective work parties for public works)" (2015, 915-16). 
Cargos are unpaid positions, and eligibility for the highest cargos of the pueblo 
often is based on having worked in many of the lower positions in the past as 
Aguilar Gil outlined above. 

Many point to Oaxaca as a successful example of recognizing and enacting 
Indigenous autonomy at the municipal level, whereas others argue that Oax- 
aca has always been something of an anomaly because Indigenous autonomy 
has been practiced de facto there for centuries (Rubin 1997). Although these 
municipalities are seen as spaces of "actually existing" Indigenous autonomy, 
where Indigenous-led governance structures are in place, Zapotec historian 
Luis Sánchez-López (2018) reminds us that those structures are authorized 


and regulated by the Mexican settler state. Indigenous autonomy regimes 
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grant limited Indigenous autonomy and decision making ability at the local 
level, but many would argue that a settler colonial governance structure is still 
deeply embedded at the scale of the municipal. Sanchez-Lopez states that re- 
gional and municipal autonomy was a part of settler colonial state-making dur- 
ing the national period. Shannon Speed (2019) has argued more recently that 
the settler state in Mexico was established during independence. 

Those communities that use Indigenous normative systems are plurilegal 
in that they use a mix of Western and traditional electoral means. Citizens of 
these communities elect federal and state authorities according to standard 
electoral processes of secret ballot and universal suffrage, but they elect mu- 
nicipal authorities by Indigenous normative systems. These systems include 
a range of practices to make decisions, from communitywide assemblies to a 
council of elders, suffrage based on community citizenship, often governed by 
land ownership and tequio (communal labor), some of these structures that 
have excluded women historically, and a process of voting that is public and 
takes place after communal debate. Before laws mandating gender equity, 
analysts decried the ways women could face de facto exclusion from political 
participation since women have not participated in community assemblies in 
as many as three-fourths of municipalities (Eisendstadt 2013, 5). What is less 
understood is how the structures of exclusion are themselves Indigenous com- 
munity responses to externally imposed patriarchal norms mandated by the 
state at earlier points in the history. 

Feminist ethnographers present a more nuanced picture that challenges 
how Indigenous structures are portrayed as ahistorical and patriarchal. In a 
comparative study of Indigenous governance systems and women’s participa- 
tion in Chiapas and Oaxaca, Lynn Stephen (2006) argues that things com- 
monly considered “traditional” are historical systems that have changed over 
time and are specific to regional variation, largely in relation to state struc- 
tures rather than internal communal values. She points, for example, to how 
so-called Indigenous traditions of governance that center on male authority 
in Chiapas were not shaped by community norms but by rules of land owner- 
ship in the ejido (collective land tenure system established during the Mexican 
Revolution) structure that governs who can speak or vote in assemblies—rules 
that were imposed by the state. In the Zapotec region of the Tlacolula Valley 
of Oaxaca, Stephen (2005) similarly gives historical context, explaining how 
both men and women gained authority and prestige from participating in 
mayordomias, or sponsorships of religious festivities for town patron saints. 
From the 1800s to the 1960s, the civil cargo system (volunteer offices and posi- 


tions within the community governance system) was linked to the religious 
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cargo system. “While offices of the civil cargo system were held by men, the 
mayordomia sponsorships of the religious cargo system were held by pairs of 
men and women, both of whom received authority and prestige” (see Stephen 
2005, 234-43). “The contributions of women to the civil cargo system were and 
continue to be recognized informally as supporting community through the 
work they do when their husbands are absent doing cargos" (Stephen 2006, 
161). As specified in the 1917 Mexican Constitution, civil cargo positions have 
been elected, which many point to as replacing the council of elders with the 
municipal assembly. Stephen also notes that the "decoupling of civil and reli- 
gious cargo systems in Oaxaca and elsewhere since the 1950s is related to the 
increasing integration of community political structures with those of state 
and national governments" (2006, 161). 

Stephen points to how the state has shaped, and continues to shape, gen- 
dered divisions of communal labor that complicate notions of “tradition,” 
giving critical insights into the ways Indigenous women are represented as 
oppressed, primarily by local patriarchies within their own communities, 
or are seen to be victims of their own cultures (Newdick 2005). “One of the 
consequences of the divorce of religious hierarchies from the civil ones in Za- 
potec communities was that women lost most of their formal remaining link 
to institutional community politics.” Yet, she argues, “[nJevertheless, women 
continued to use the authority and prestige they accrued through their roles 
as mayordomas (see Stephen 1991, 160-77) and madrinas in the ritual kinship 
system of compadrazo (see Sault 2001) to increase their influence in commu- 
nity politics in other spheres of life" (Stephen 2006, 161). Stephen claims that 
while community political life became more male dominated, “women had a 
deep and sustained history through their role as mayordomas in accruing pres- 
tige, respect, and authority that allowed them to have an impact on commu- 
nity politics” (161). Critically, she emphasizes the “importance of looking at 
community-specific gender roles for women in what have been called ‘tradi- 
tional’ forms of local governance and looking at how women’s roles in such 
institutions interact with other forms of organizing that take place at a local 
level” (173). These insights underscore the ways some Indigenous women not 
only engaged in communal labor but received respect and social authority for 
doing so. It also points to the ways those who take up formal elected leadership 
positions are navigating “traditions” that may have been a result of the hand 
of the Mexican state historically. It is a cruel irony, or perhaps the classic co- 
lonial conundrum, when the rationale state actors give for voting against laws 
in favor of Indigenous autonomy are patriarchal power arrangements within 


Indigenous communities, some of which can be traced back to the state itself. 
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This ethnographic and historical understanding gives more complexity to the 
ways I argued earlier that gender has become a discourse of governmentality 
for the Mexican state used to determine the terrain upon which Indigenous 
people are seen as deserving of rights. 

Sofía's long history of service to her community, even the double days and 
nights of community service, are linked to gendered forms of comunalidad. 
Women activists in the popular women's movements and socialist feminists 
have long called attention to the double day of working women who labor in 
the public sphere at their jobs and then work another shift in the private sphere 
doing childcare, homecare, and other reproductive labors. Activist women 
have described their days as a triple day filled with jobs, organizing work, and 
caring for families and homes. Often when men engage in tequio, the free 
communal labor offered as part of their citizenship within a community, they 
must quit their jobs to do so or pay others to do this work for them, especially 
in the migrant context. In many Indigenous contexts, in addition to women's 
reproductive labor of households and families, Indigenous women carry out 
the communal gendered labor of social, spiritual, and cultural reproduction 
at community level. When they take up a public leadership role, they may be 
doing not only the double or triple day of labor activists called attention to 
but a double day (and night as in Sofía's case) of the labor of comunalidad. 
Stephen argues that whether Indigenous women are successful in “opening up 
local political systems to their participation and leadership is predicated on the 
recognition of specific skills and experience they develop in local, ethnic-linked 
forms of governance—even if such systems formally exclude women—and other 
forms of organization that may offer more egalitarian forms of organizing for 
women" (2011, 173). She also notes that “this capacity is rooted in their ability to 
articulate local gendered contests over political power and ethnic and cultural 
rights with regional and national forms of association that offer a different 
set of gendered political roles and often emphasize a specific ethnic identity 
or pan-Indigenous form of identity as a basis of organization" (173). Indeed, 
Sofía's skill set and leadership emerged from the collective organizational labor 
of women in her community and their work on behalf of the Ayuujk (Mixe), 
in addition to the experiences at the national and continental level, that were 
then recognized at the municipal level in her presidency. This aligns with 
Margarita Dalton's groundbreaking study of women municipal presidents in 
Oaxaca (2003, 2012). 

Other ethnographic research complicates an oversimplified view of women's 
participation in the cargo system and calls our attention to the critical role of 


gendered labor. Worthen argues that those who remain "focused [solely] on 
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the liberal model of women as individual rights-bearers . . . fail to understand 
the complex ways in which gendered labor influences political participation in 
nonliberal contexts” (2015, 914). She studies the 2009 legal mandate to include 
women in Indigenous normative systems from the Oaxacan electoral institute in 
the small municipality of Yatzachi, a town of two hundred Zapotec inhabitants, 
to which the municipal authority responded with its own official letter that said 
women in the community willingly reject participation. For Worthen, the let- 
ter “represents an internal struggle over the gendered labor practices that define 
and construct the alternative political and economic system on which the com- 
munity is built” (915). Worthen points out that the struggles of gendered labor 
play a large part in shaping the forms of Indigenous women’s political participa- 
tion. In that 2009 case, she observed that “although women do important work 
in their households and the community, it does not count as ‘official labor? There- 
fore, women are prohibited from assembly participation because they have not 
‘worked’ for the community. When women do perform cargos and tequios, as in the 
case of single women household heads, participation implies extra official work in 
addition to the unofficial labor of social reproduction. Therefore, although most 
women are theoretically in favor of women’s participation, the gendered terms of 
the communal system deter their participation in the assembly and in formal 
leadership roles” (916). Worthen’s notion that labor is an “important subject- 
producing category” that functions “as an alternative practice in which notions 
of rights are created in Indigenous collectivities” (921) is key to understanding 
how gendered labor informs communal politics and membership. 

In addition to the central role of women’s labors of social reproduction in 
the life of the community, some wives argued that they do the work of their 
husband’s cargo alongside him, and they certainly make cargo possible by man- 
aging fields and generating alterative income. Yet instead of being valued in 
the same way as men’s labor, women’s labors are not categorized as part of the 
obligations of active citizenship (Worthen 2015, 923), an issue that I take up in 
chapter 4. Worthen found that “for many women performing cargos and tequios 
is often seen as a burden rather than an opportunity to be a leader in the com- 
munity. This is because of the lack of value given to both women’s official and 
unofficial labor” (925-26). Further, women who signed the letter rejecting their 
own participation in community assembly reported that they did so because 
the work they do perform as citizens was undervalued and did not lead to equal 
participation; because holding a cargo presented an extra burden in their al- 
ready taxing work of social reproduction; and because those women who are 
active as citizens feel that their participation in the communal system places 


an unfair burden on them. Negating the state’s mandate for women’s partici- 
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pation was not about the cargos themselves, but their obligatory nature. The 
process of debate was important in the community assembly that produced 
the letter rejecting the electoral institute’s mandate that women participate. 
Worthen points out that “women were able to emphasize the role and value of 
their work within the communal system, an important first step toward iden- 
tifying the unequal systems of gendered labor upon which local participation 
is based and validated” (929). 

In other contexts, customary law has been critiqued less in terms of Indig- 
enous structures of self-rule and more as a reflection of the colonial manage- 
ment of gender and power, which then gets ascribed as “local,” “primitive” 
patriarchies (Mani 1998). These “local patriarchies” are in fact the product 
of national, often colonial, impositions that have been fused with communal 
forms—what Inderpal Grewal and Caren Kaplan (1994) have called “scattered 
hegemonies" to call attention to the multiscalar arrangement of power wherein 
colonialism, imperialism, or capitalism operates hand in glove through a na- 
tional oligarchy and is articulated through local patriarchies, for example (see 
also Grewal 1992). Moller Okin (1999) has argued that multiculturalism is bad 
for women and is part of a trend that portrays women as victims of their cul- 
tures. Yet, her lack of intersectional analysis of power presumes that women 
can stand outside of their racial, ethnic, economic, and cultural groups and the 
ways those categories are stigmatized and marginalized. This view also ignores 
the idea that what is called “traditional” is often a response to (neo)colonial 
forms of governance. Thus, it is important to understand these legal exclusions 
within a broader context of Indigenous women’s organization and struggle for 
participation and inclusion within municipalities. Critical to this broader view 
is understanding the multiscalar participation of the Indigenous women’s 
movement, the diversity of its actors, and the emergence of a political analysis 
of autonomy from the point of view of Indigenous women and gender. Regino 
Montes, a student of Ayuujk (Mixe) anthropologist and activist Floriberto 
Diaz, stated, “We are peoples and, therefore, require the recognition of our 
collective rights in order to enjoy the exercise of our individual rights” (Regino 
Montes n.d., 134, cited in Mattiace 2003). This framing of collective and indi- 
vidual rights was echoed by Indigenous women activists who have challenged 
the ways these two sets of rights are seen as divisible. Recall from chapter 1 
that P'urépecha activist Tomasa Sandoval has argued that women cannot fully 
exercise their rights without also having collective Indigenous rights, and that 
Indigenous people will not have full autonomy as long as women do not have 
rights to land, to political participation and leadership, to bodily autonomy, 


for example. 
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When we spoke in 2011, Sofía explained to me that Indigenous normative 
systems had been in place since 1995 in Tlahuitoltepec, the municipal head in 
the Ayuujk (Mixe) region of Oaxaca, which has almost ten thousand inhabit- 
ants. She reflected on the process of how she was nominated to be municipal 


president: 


Territorially, Tlahuitoltepec is a very large municipality, there are six 
agencies (only one called Santa Maria Yacochi does not belong in the 
territory but it is part of the municipality politically). Originally and cur- 
rently the five agencies that are politically a municipality are the same 
community so all participate. Although they have their own small as- 
semblies, everyone participates in the general assemblies of the commu- 
nity and that’s where the elections are held. For the last thirteen years, I 
was participating in the elections, but I was not elected. Now, I partici- 
pated in the elections and I was left with the majority of the votes so now 
I am going to be president which means a commitment. It is also very 
challenging, first, because I am a woman and second, because I have two 
identities. I am Zapotec but I am also Mixe, so then it is a challenge as 
well with the community. I feel a lot of responsibility. I have my fears but 
I tell myself, “I must move forward, right?" I feel that there are people 
who truly say, “Adelante,” and they motivate me, they support me and 
they smile. There are others that say, "Let's see how you do.” So, there I 
am. I have to assume the position the best way I can, right? My only plan 
is to respond to the needs of the community [to] the best extent possible 
depending on resources, which seem to be cut more each time, but it is 
one electoral year and we don't know what it will give us. (Robles, inter- 
view, October 6, 2011) 


When I asked more about the nomination process, Sofía responded: “The 
nomination process was through community assembly... where there were 
many candidates, like nine candidates. I came out of nine candidates, who kept 
dropping out until I remained.” Although other women have been elected to 
be municipal presidents, Sofía stated that it is much easier under the political 


party system because 


parties tell women, “We're going to endorse you,” [and the women say] 
"Yes, yes, let's launch my campaign, I'll do it.” But in this case, because 
in most traditional usos y costumbres, it's the assembly. In the commu- 
nities that still conserve [usos y constumbres]. It was a surprise, for me it 
was unbelievable. I said “How? Why me? Why me? Me, why me? Why? If 
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there are so many brilliant women, so many women that are ...so many 
women, why me exactly?” And finally, well the people, like always, we don’t 
value ourselves enough, right? As women we don’t value ourselves enough, 
or you feel that what you're doing is not important. But in the end, you 
realize that what you do is important, and that you can also achieve other 
things. (Robles, interview, October 6, 2011) 


Although she was concerned that being a woman (and a Zapotec/Ayuujk in 
the Ayuujk region) might make things difficult, Sofia explained that she had a 


lot of support from the community authorities: 


So, it was a very beautiful experience, with a lot of backing from the ca- 
bildo. Because also before we took possession [of the bastón del mando], I 
told them, “Look, I’m not interested, if you all consider that it’s going to 
be a problem that I’m a woman, lll get out of the cargo? I mean, I have 
no problem, really, I have no investment in becoming president. I don’t. 
So, I want cabildo to go well. I’m in the best position to learn, to share, 
to work together, but if the fact that I’m a woman is going to cause prob- 
lems . . . I don’t want to be a problem. And they said, "No, you are going, 
or if someone wants you out, we'll all go.” And with that assurance that I 
was going to have their support, I said, “Ok, let's go, now we're going to 


get to work.” (Robles, interview, March 13, 2015) 


Sofía's long history of community work is grounded in the historic relationship 
of the Oaxacan Indigenous autonomy movement, which won state reforms 
recognizing Indigenous autonomy at the municipal level. When I asked what 
it took to be nominated, she said, “I don’t know how to explain it to you. Work. 
Commitment. Service to the community.” I asked her how it felt, as a former 


municipal president, to be an elder and have a respected opinion. She replied: 


Good, to give your word [dar la palabra], I feel part of . . . the most beauti- 
ful part is feeling part of the community. For me that is the most beautiful, 
to be part of the community, that the community knows you, the commu- 
nity values what you can contribute. And every time the authorities call 
the principales with some issue, well, I always try to answer. When, some- 
times, it’s not possible, I feel sorry, but when I’m expecting it, I take care 
to say, "I have to go to the assembly, I have to go to this meeting, because T 
feel part of [the community/communal leadership]" If I stopped doing it, 
I would feel . . . the city, I really don't like it much. The city is for work- 
ing. But, always, my days off are for community. I have a day off, and, it's, 


“Let's go to the community, yes” (Robles, interview, March 13, 2015) 
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We spent some time reflecting on the changes that have resulted from Indigenous 
women’s organizing. Sofia discussed the importance of organizing beyond the 


local scale, of doing so at every level, because Indigenous women are not static: 


I think that the work is important at every level, because Indigenous 
women are not in a single place, no? Right now, for example, Flora is 
here in Oaxaca City [at the state level], she is there in the pueblos on 
her days off and maybe on her vacations when she says, “I’m going to 
my pueblo and I’m doing some work with the women who are working 
there,” right? Or, “I’m here, but I spent the weekend in my community 
doing local work.” Now I’m here [in Oaxaca City], tomorrow I go to a na- 
tional conference for legal abortion. Local work is very important; if you 
only do national work that’s not going to work because you don’t have 
the grassroots [bases]. Or only doing statewide work doesn’t work well, 
because you don’t have the community or grassroots; you have to have 


links with all the levels of organizing. (Robles, interview, October 6, 2011) 


Indigenous women’s multiscalar organizing strategies are part of what al- 
lows them to challenge the ways the state shapes Indigenous forms of gover- 
nance, which often privilege men, as Stephen showed. It further challenges 
how gendered labor and the sphere of the collective has been gendered in ways 
that conflict with the current state’s notions of gender equity, as Worthen illus- 
trated. As discussed in the introduction and chapter 1, I argue that gender is ap- 
propriated as a discourse of governmentality to regulate who is a “good” /“bad” 
Indigenous subject, ignoring the long work of Indigenous women to craft a 
community-based project of ^women's rights" Isabel Altamirano-Jiménez also 
challenges the dichotomy that she argues exists in representations of Zapo- 
tec women either as victims of their own cultures or as romanticized matri- 
archs, both of which obscure structures of gender inequality (2015, 199). Sofía's 
reflections on her role as municipal president reveal both the exhaustion and the 
joy of maintaining one's role in the reproductive labor of the community, 
usually reserved for women, while simultaneously making a different kind 
of commitment to the community by assuming a position of power within 
traditional authorities—roles that are often assigned to men. Her reflections 
reorient us toward how Indigenous women are building collective spaces of 
participation and connection from below and then, through those nodes of 
connection, transforming the configuration of power at multiple scales. Al- 
though Sofía agrees that local work is critical for Indigenous women, she also 
recognizes how they are often linked to and overdetermined by the local, and 


thus she emphasizes again and again the importance of vínculos, or linkages, 
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between scales of organizing. Her work creating another network of “locales” 
across Ayuujk (Mixe) territory, for example, does not align perfectly with state- 
organized municipalities, as she discussed above, but rather spans numerous 


Ayuujk communities thereby creating an Indigenous scale. 


Networking the Local: Building the Region through 


the Mixe Women’s Network 


La Red de Mujeres Mixes (Network of Mixe Women, REDMMI) officially 
formed in 2009, but its roots were laid during eight regional encuentros of 
Mixe women that began in December 2005 (see figure 3.2). It brought together 
women from fifteen Ayuujk (Mixe) communities who identified the need to 
forge connection and get to know each other at the Third Regional Encuen- 
tro of Mixe Women in Jaltepec de Candayoc, November 25-26, 2006.5 At 
the eighth encuentro in San Isidro Huayapam in March 2009, Ayuujk (Mixe) 
women decided to organize the first assembly of the Network of Mixe Women. 
The regional encuentros included women of different ages and professions, 
including housewives, campesinas, students, and professionals. As REDMMI's 
founding documents pronounced: "It is our space to forge strength and unity, 


to communicate, orient, animate, transmit knowledge, build capacity and 


Figure 3.2. First assembly of the Network of Mixe Women (REDMMI), Ayutla Mixe, 
October 2009. Photo courtesy of Sofía Robles. 
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exchange experiences and products from our communities and organizations. 
Moreover, it is a space of reflection and the different women’s issues”! This 
work grew out of the earlier organizing that Sofia had discussed with the Asam- 
blea de Productores Mixes (Assembly of Mixe Producers), which the women 
founded in 2001 to create economic opportunities for women artisans. Sofia 
explained how they expanded their idea to include a broader Ayuujk (Mixe) 
women’s agenda: “And so we continue working with them, with community 
garden projects, health projects such as cervical health testing campaigns, 
women’s rights workshops. In 2005, together with those organizations, we said, 
“Let’s have a regional women’s meeting, but not only workers [producers], not 
only to talk about work, savings, credit and those things, but to talk about 
rights and political rights,” which we also called community participation, and 
so this issue started coming up" (Robles, interview, October 6, 2011). REDM- 
MI's objective is to “build a single force for the rights of Mixe women to be re- 
spected and taken into account in all arenas of life and community?" REDMMI 
works on women's rights, sexual and reproductive rights, legislation, traditional 
medicine, gastronomy, women's empowerment, gender equity, gender violence, 
discrimination (against Indigenous people or toward women), self-esteem, 
and community participation. Their founding documents state that their 
goals are to "promote the community participation and leadership of Mixe 
women, to learn about the rights of women and the rights of pueblos indíge- 
nas (land and territory, self-determination, culture, and Indigenous law) in 
order to promote, defend, and exercise them; and finally, to build confidence 
and strength to achieve a life free of violence in our family, community, and 
society in general" 

The group's work interweaves the activism of Mixe women from differ- 
ent pueblos into a network that spreads across the municipal scale, which 
roughly encompasses Ayuujk (Mixe) territory. Sofía told me, “Right now we 
have around sixteen communities, women from sixteen communities, so then 
maybe seventy more or so are active. But at every meeting the numbers change 
poco a poco [little by little].” I asked whether the goal was to cultivate more 
women’s participation at local scales from the point of view of gender, and a 
rich conversation unfolded about how we name processes that emerge from 


community organization. 


SOFIA: Well yes, just little by little, no? When, for example, I started 
working with women, we didn’t talk about gender, we talked about the 


condition of women here. We didn't talk so much about gender... 
MAYLEI: It was more about inclusion... 
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SOFIA: Yes, exactly . . . we were reflecting on gender; we didn't call it 
“gender,” but we were talking about the situation we were in as women, 


right? 
MAYLEI: Not equity? 


SOFÍA: Then later, later the question came up, this theory. That's 

why the theory of gender, that comes afterward, but we were already 
working from the perspective of rights. And from the perspective of 
rights, we saw that there was inequity, no? But we weren't saying "Okay 


gender, let's see, how is gender constructed?" not like that. 


I clarified that I was asking about how Indigenous women saw their process 
specifically as Indigenous women. Sofia explained that their process was in- 
ternal to the community process of organizing and that, as she learned about 
other perspectives and concepts—for example, triple oppression—they made 
sense to her: “Even the issue of triple discrimination, of gender, class and 
ethnicity . .. it took work for me to understand that, no? After listening and 
reading and all that, I said, ‘Ah, of course? Many men say, ‘It’s not true, there's 
no triple discrimination, Indigenous women are very happy, right? “They're 
doing very well, they're participating, right? And so we say, ‘No, you're wrong, 
because not all women, not all Indigenous women are happy, maybe some are 
but others are not.” It is through these processes of learning and interweaving 
ideas that we can see meshworks in action. REDMMI emerged from the condi- 
tions of the local, and it remains rooted in community processes and continu- 
ally interweaves with various other political formations, discourses, and ideas 
across other scales. All too often Indigenous women are understood from a 
unidirectional deficit model that assumes that other (higher-scale) external 
processes teach, shape, and influence them, but not the other way around. 
What Sofía calls attention to, however, is the way in which REDMMT's ideas of 
women's participation and "rights" emerged from local genealogies of strug- 
gle and community processes, weaving ideas and formations from other scales 
with already existing Indigenous knowledge, or what Driskill calls double- 
weaving (2016) that creates a third space in between. 

Sofía emphasizes, for example, how important it is that women's rights 
emerge from "bottom up" organizing, not just "top down" state impositions, 
because the issues that go beyond participation in assemblies or that they be 
given cargos in the community are intertwined with other issues like literacy 
or violence against women. When issues emerge from within the communi- 


ties, they can be taken up at the community level; in this Sofía echoes what 
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Marichuey shared earlier in this chapter. Sofia notes another logro of their 
organizing is that violence against women is now discussed in public, and 


women are demanding the right to a life without violence: 


Let’s take the issue of violence, right? Before, the issue of violence was a 
private issue, no? And so, before that [it] was something that everyone 
resolved on their own; but at least now women who want to, do make 
use of their right to a life without violence because they can do it, no? Of 
course, it has to do with how she can be most effective in the community. 

So, their [women’s] rights that permeate the issue of political partici- 
pation that start taking form in the '8os. They're saying, “They [women] 
also read, and women also have rights.” And then women start, they 
start always here at the bottom, always, always. So, how do I lift her up if 
I’m always going to be here at the bottom? So, starting to say, “Let’s see, 
there’s a cargo system and there’s a hierarchy, so women should also hold 
these cargos, so they can also get to here [higher up]" (Robles, interview, 
October 6, 2011) 


When I check in years later, in 2015, to find out how REDMMT's organizing was 
going, Sofía reflects that the network that emerged from the regional encuen- 
tros is now a smaller space: "And the topics—as always, political participation. 
Political participation from a community focus . . . from the focus of integrat- 
ing into the community. Political participation, education, health, violence . . . 
yes, those are the main issues. Women's rights. Those were the principal issues" 
(Robles, interview, March n, 2015). 

Sofía explained how one scale will fold and another will open—in this case, 
the expansion of their regional organizing to a statewide network in Oaxaca. 
^We thought it was necessary to articulate ourselves, to have our own space 
and create the Asamblea de Mujeres Indígenas de Oaxaca [Assembly of Indige- 
nous Women of Oaxaca, AMIO]" (Robles, interview, March 13, 2015). AMIO is the 
latest formation of Indigenous women organizing at multiple scales in addition 
to the other statewide networks that emerged from the organizing initiated by 
CONAMI members, including those in Jalisco, Oaxaca, and Guerrero, which 
I discussed earlier in this chapter. Yet AMIO can also be seen as a response to 
a critical conjuncture in Oaxaca. In 2006, a teacher's strike in Oaxaca turned 
into a widespread popular movement. Every year, teachers create an encamp- 
ment while they negotiate their next contract, but in 2006 the annual event 
was transformed into one of mass violence when then governor Ulises Ruiz 
Ortiz called in the Policía Federal Preventiva (Federal Preventive Police) and 
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violently repressed the teachers’ organizing. In response, youth, teachers, In- 
digenous organizations, feminists, human rights defenders, and many people 
in other sectors rose up into a popular movement, shutting down the capital 
(Magaña 2010; Stephen 2013). The repression resulted in the emergence of a 
mass movement organized under the Popular Assembly of Oaxacan People 
(Asamblea Popular de los Pueblos Oaxaca, APPO). Calling for the governor to 
resign, significant numbers of women, and Indigenous and non-Indigenous so- 
cial sectors, mobilized. On August 1, 2006, “la marcha de las carcerolas” (the 
march of the pots and pans) occurred; it was organized by women who decided 
to take over the radio and television stations (Martinez 2007; Stephen 2013). 
Women were organized as the Coordinator of Oaxacan Women (Coordina- 
dora de Mujeres de Oaxaca, COMO), and Indigenous women stayed organized 
throughout “the rupture of the state of law during the 2006-2010 period of 
government, [which] accentuated the need of members of the AMIO to con- 
struct a space of reflection to find and elaborate affairs that challenge them as 
women and indigenous people of Oaxaca, with the intention of working for 
the human rights of indigenous women” (Martinez Cruz 2016, 175). 

Since then, AMIO has developed statewide encuentros, diverse seminars 
about citizenship, racism, and access to justice, to name a few topics. It has 
been a critical gathering space where all Indigenous women can fit and can 
contribute their own strengths and talents. AMIO has influenced diverse insti- 
tutions such as the Institute for the Oaxacan Woman in the state’s Secretariat 
of Indigenous Affairs. In addition to working with women at the national level, 
AMIO members also accompany work in Oaxacan Indigenous communities to 
strengthen women’s participation through trainings to help them to achieve 
an awareness of rights that allow a more dignified life. For example, in the pro- 
posal for the Law for Indigenous Pueblos and Afromexicans of 2013, AMIO de- 
manded access to land for women, and that women be allowed to obtain the 
status of land as “comuneras” with full rights in ejidos and collective land tenure 
systems. Further, as a statewide assembly, AMIO provides Indigenous women a 
space of civic and political deliberation that they are denied in some communi- 
ties. In her study of AMIO, Martínez Cruz (2016) argues that the importance 
of AMIO gathering under the name Assembly is to recover one of the principal 
institutions of pueblos governed by normative systems, wherein an assembly is 
a space of participation for those considered citizens to make decisions about 
their own communities. In response to the ways community assemblies func- 
tion "under patriarchal practices that exclude, limit, and subordinate indig- 


enous women from politico-administrative decision making positions, the 
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women Of AMIO are trying to promote an alternative space to which women 
have access to make their needs and demands more relevant, which questions 
the reality that they live inside and outside their communities” (175). 

The work of AMIO emphasizes how Indigenous women interweave orga- 
nizational scales to use their alliances and knowledge sharing to exert pres- 
sure on the government and shape public policy. For example, AMIO has 
formed alliances with different collectives that share their demands at the 
state and regional levels (such as the Department of Gender Equity and Mixe 
Women of SER and REMMI, which Sofia had described), and on the national 
scale with CONAMI, the Network for Sexual and Reproductive Rights Mex- 
ico; the Network of Indigenous Women; the “Simone de Beauvoir” Leader- 
ship Institute; the Interdisciplinary Group about Women, Work, and Poverty; 
and the Seeds Pro Women’s Rights Society (Martinez Cruz 2016, 183). Build- 
ing this work at each scale, Sofia described how the Asamblea de Productores 
Mixes did the slow work of also building power at each scale and interweaving 
them, especially the scale of the local: “Yes, well, it’s always very, very diffi- 
cult, women’s work. That’s how it is, slow, slow, very slow; you have to find the 
time with women, [with] all the housework, you have to learn to work with 
women and with children. Because when you work with women of a repro- 
ductive age, you know you're going to have a meeting with yelling, with toys, 
with crying, because children are there? Throughout Sofía's decades of work 
building strong local Indigenous women's organizations and communities, 
she has grounded that work in daily, lived realities and the intimate scales of 
family, body, garden, home, pueblo, territory. Weaving these experiences into 
grounded networks, or meshworks, has made all their logros (achievements) 
possible. Strategically combining and using Indigenous, women's, and human 
rights frameworks often requires interweaving or doubleweaving (Driskill 2016) 
Indigenous cosmovisions into colonial forms of governance in order to achieve 
their goals. Rather than achieving “women’s rights" as narrowly defined in uni- 
versal/liberal rights frameworks, Sofía discusses the struggles of women's rights 
as gaining logros beyond the legal recognition or rights from the state. Success 
is measured instead in terms of gaining access to and creating spaces of par- 
ticipation in communities and communal decision-making; in the formation 
of multiscalar networks ranging from ECMIA in 1995, to CONAMI in 1997, to 
REDMMI in 2009, to AMIO in 2010; and even more importantly, in the creation 
of linkages between all of these endeavors. 

In this chapter I have examined the multiscalar locales of Indigenous 
women’s organizing, from statewide networks that were initially established by 


CONAMI members in Jalisco, Guerrero, and Oaxaca, to the scales of the pueblo, 
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the municipality, and the region. I describe how Indigenous women’s rights and 
dignity were negotiated with success at the regional and state scales—for exam- 
ple, by demanding that alcohol not be sold on days of communal celebration or 
when the assembly meets, resulting in less violence against women, or in activ- 
ists formed by CONAMI using their training to fight for women’s rights within 
community policing. I looked at how women’s rights emerged in tandem with 
the early Indigenous rights movement, that itself had emerged within regional 
organizing in Oaxaca before the Zapatista uprising. Grounded in three in- 
terviews in which Sofia Robles provided an oral history, the final sections ex- 
panded, and offered a more complex understanding of women’s rights within 
Indigenous normative systems, challenging narrow individualist and Western 
understandings to illustrate unexamined forms of women’s empowerment and 
how Indigenous women organizers negotiate unequal gendered structures that 
are tied to women’s labor and communal labor. Scholars and activists argue 
that Indigenous autonomy is not attuned to the sovereignty of the state but to 
the sovereignty of the collective, that rights are not granted from above but are 
earned in relation to the collective (Worthen 2015). If we base our analysis in 
this reframing of autonomy and belonging, we can see how Indigenous women 
are claiming power at multiple scales but remain grounded within collective 
spaces of belonging, or comunalidad. This work then aligns with a broader 
call to rethink community membership and participation based on a notion 
of labor that takes into account women’s enormous communal labor, not to 
mention reproductive labor. I’ve posited gendered comunalidad as a way to 
name the unrecognized forms of gendered labor and women’s work that make 
communalidad possible. The notion of gendered comunalidad essentially calls 
attention to the ways comunalidad is already gendered but, for women, in in- 
visible ways that shapes how their labor is linked to community belonging. 
While state mediated mechanisms have shaped how Indigenous women can 
gain access to assembly (like access to land), who has the right to voz y voto 
(voice and vote), or whose labor is formally recognized as communal labor or el 
tequio, shaping who can assume which cargos that form a prerequisite in many 
communities to serving as leaders. Ideas of gendered labor and comunalidad 
also highlight the disjuncture that exists between the Western conception of 
women’s rights as “individual” versus organized Indigenous women’s understand- 
ing of their gendered right as inextricably bound up with their communal life. 

Aquino Moreschi (2013) argues, “there is still a need for deeper reflection 
on the daily relationships between men and women and the family models 
which construct the future and their autonomies” (14). In her analysis of the 


contributions and challenges of comunalidad she argues that the concept of 
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complementarity is central to comunalidad. While “in the ideal, complemen- 
tarity means symmetry, equality and harmony between men and women, the 
problem is that nothing is said about the specific content in which it would be 
expressed.” As Julieta Paredes (2008) argues, “it is not mentioned that comple- 
mentarity can also occur within dynamics of oppression and inequality, nor 
that this discourse can be used to naturalize a division of unfair labor between 
men and women, in which one of the parts of the ‘complement’ is respon- 
sible for the lowest value, the heaviest tasks, with less pay and recognition” (15). 
Thinking with Aymara communitarian feminist activist and theorist Julia 
Paredes, Aquino Moreschi aims to breaks down the colonial and Indigenous 
patriarchal underpinnings of complementarity to reveal that while gender 
complementarity is used to organize the labors of nuclear families, we must 
break open the male/female dichotomy to recognize the multitude of other 
complementarities that sustain families such as the grandma-mother, sister- 
sister, or amiga-amiga pairings and to further break open the heteropatriar- 
chal assumptions of the male/female binary that erase mother-mother, father- 
father, or parent-parent configurations. 

Debates on women’s inclusion and equity in Indigenous normative systems 
have emerged from within Indigenous communities and not only in the state of 
Oaxaca, but across Mexico. The case of Eufrosina Cruz, a Zapotec women who 
was said to be barred from running for municipal president in 2007 because 
she is a woman, became the center of controversy and for many years after 
her story broke “led some to decry the system of local Indigenous autonomy 
as “abusos y costumbres [abuses and customs] of women’s rights within Indig- 
enous law” (Eisenstadt 2013, 4). According to Holly Worthen (2021), Cruz's 
case brought her national media attention and she soon appeared on the cover 
of Mexican Newsweek and Forbes, spoke on the floor of the UN, and met the 
Obamas. Then Mexican president Felipe Calderon and his wife, Margarita Za- 
laya, championed her cause and invited her to join the conservative National 
Action Party (Partido de Acción Nacional, PAN) and, through proportional 
representation, she was elected on a platform to serve as state and then fed- 
eral congresswoman, "where she began modifying multiculutral laws on Indig- 
enous self-determination in order to promote women’s electoral participation" 
(1-2). She went on the become the Secretary of Indigenous Affairs in the state 
of Oaxaca. Yet, through a discourse analysis of media coverage from 2007 to 
2014, Wothen (2021) found a colonial resue narrative that portrayed Indigne- 
ous governance systems not only as partriarchal, anti-democratic, and authori- 
tarian but illegal. Tracking the move from neoliberal multiculturalim to state 


securitization, or how the war on drugs was used to justify securing the state 
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thorugh militarization and state violence, Worthen traces a disturbing trend 
where the neoliberal multicultural dichotomy of good versus bad Indian was 
mapped on state security narratives that framed the “good” Indians as those 
who ally with the state and seek its protection against those “bad” Indigenous 
communities and social movements advocating for autonomy that were then 
increasingly represented as criminal or illegal. Similar to how I have illustrated 
how gender has been used as a discourse of governmentality to define who is 
a good and bad Indigenous subject worthy of rights, Worthen takes the issue 
into the new context of the emerging security state established in the Calderon 
presidency to examine the way these discourses changed state relations with 
Indigenous pueblos. She shows how “[t]he question of Indigenous women’s po- 
litical participation in Indigenous normative systems increasingly became a 
site of scrutiny and intervention. Cruz’s figure served as a way to materialize 
this issue. But instead of provoking an examination of how structural forms 
of sexism and racism affect Indigenous women’s political subjectivities in par- 
ticular ways, it shifted blame for Cruz’s and other Indigenous women’s exclu- 
sion on to Indigenous culture” (8). Worthen concludes that while “Indigenous 
women do often face forms of violence within their Indigenous polities, atrri- 
buting this to the sphere of Indigenous otherness helped promote the colonial 
idea that ‘modern’ (i.e., non-Indigenous) Mexican society is thus a place of 
freedom for women, an irony noted by the high rates of gender-based violence 
throughout the country (Comisión Nacional de Derechos Humanos, 2019)" 
(9). Along with other stories of women shared in this chapter, Sofía's long his- 
tory of struggle and tireless work based on ideas of comunalidad, with women's 
community wellness at the center, reveals Indigenous women's activism and 
political subjectivities on their own terms from their own homes, pueblos, and 
muncipalities providing an important counternarrative to the way some ana- 
lysts wrap gender equity quotas in colonial rescue narratives that ultimately 
disempower Indigenous women and criminalize Indigenous communities. The 
longer history of women's decades-long organizing for equity from below and 
within Indigneous communities should not be forgotten in the face of elec- 
toral and legal reforms also aimed and gender equity. In fact, while accom- 
panying Indigenous women community organizers, researching and writing 
this chapter not only were new laws put into place, Indigenous women were 
beginning to be elected in greater numbers, a phenomena for future research 
that I hope does not erase these earlier grassroots efforts. According to a report 
by the State Electoral Institute of Oaxaca, 1,100 women were elected to cabil- 
dos (community councils) within communities governed by Indigenous nor- 


mative systems in 2016 compared to the 216 women that were elected in 2015, 
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and in 21 municipalities a woman presides over the cabildo, 13 more than in 
2013 (Instituto Estatal Electoral 2017). The Gender Commission of the Oaxaca 
State Electoral and Citizen Participation Institute (IEEPCO) report “Women 
in the Cabildos, Elections 2019” focused on the results of the elections of In- 
digenous normative systems in Oaxaca reporting “1,571 women were elected to 
positions in 404 Indigenous municipalities” in 2019 (Diario Marca 2020). The 
face of local political power is shifting and it will be important to see how these 
prior organizing histories and networks interface with newly configured rules 
governing gender parity in Indigenous normative systems. This is especially 
important within communities that resist these impositions and more care- 
ful analysis from the perspective of Indigenous women in the communities is 
needed (Cardenas Acosta and Lopez Vences 2021). 

In this chapter, I called attention to the multiple locales that comprise 
the meshwork of “local” Indigenous women’s organizing, including rooted net- 
works that move vertically to organize at the transborder, international, and 
national levels. But just as importantly they move translocally across states, 
municipalities, regions, and transregions—those regions created by the move- 
ment of Indigenous peoples across multiple borders (Jonas and Rodriguez 2015), 
which I explore further in the next few chapters. As much as the women in this 
project move both horizontally and vertically in their organizing, critically 
they interweave their own epistemologies, knowledges, and cosmovisions with 
other discourses, rights, and strategies. This doubleweaving and multiscalar 
organizing bring strategic shifts in consciousness, what Chela Sandoval (1991, 
2000) calls “differential consciousness,’ which in this context describes how 
organizers read power at various scales across geographies of difference and 
strategically shift gears between forms of consciousness or interweave them to 
advance Indigenous women’s logros. Rather than rigid organizing structures, 
the flexibility of meshworks, interweaving scales vertically and horizontally, is 
that it encourages creativity and diversity in organizing and is suited to differ- 


ent actors with access to different resources, strategies, and tools. 
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4, Transborder Geographies of Difference 


I sit perched with my laptop on the edge of my chair in the front row of a large 
meeting hall in Oaxaca City at the Binational General Assembly of the 
Frente Indigena de Organizaciones Binacionales (Indigenous Front of Binational 
Organizations, FIOB) in October 2011, awaiting the election results. As the as- 
sembly waits for the announcement, a visceral feeling of anticipation is in the 
air. The general assembly only meets every three years, bringing together hun- 
dreds of delegates and invited observers from Oaxaca, Baja California, Mexico 
City, and California to deliberate key organizational issues and to elect a new 
binational leadership council. The most vocal female leaders of the organ- 
ization had set the goal of having a woman elected as the general coordina- 
tor of the organization by these 201 elections—twenty years after its founding 
in 1991. That does not happen this year, but something else quite remarkable 
does. When the election results are announced and the newly elected members 
walk to the stage, the entire slate of leaders from California are women, and 
three new women leaders have been elected to the binational council. Such a 
result would have seemed improbable, if not impossible, earlier in the organ- 
ization’s history, when it was usually only the binational council’s women’s af- 
fairs coordinator position that was occupied by a woman.” 

Each new member of the organization’s leadership stands in a line on the 
stage, waiting to step forward and formally assume her new cargo (elected po- 
sition). The audience feels the weight of this moment in the hushed seconds 
before each activist speaks, as the meaning of the large number of women 
standing before us begins to sink in? As my eyes scan the stage and across 
the room full of Indigenous rights activists, I blink away tears and see that 
many others around me also have tears in their eyes. These results were a vic- 
tory for the men and women across Oaxaca, Baja California, California, and 
beyond who had been working to diversify FIOB’s binational leadership to in- 


clude more women, youth, and other Indigenous groups. One of the newly 


elected women steps up to the microphone and states in Zapotec: “I accept this 
cargo on behalf of my community, on behalf of you all, members of the organ- 
ization, for Indigenous women who struggle to be heard and for the ancestors 
(abuelos)" Cheers explode, fueled by the shared knowledge that it has taken 
years of struggle to bring this moment to fruition. Adding to the significance 
of this moment, each newly elected woman accepts her new cargo by speaking 
in her ancestral language. The women accepting their new leadership roles 
in Zapotec and Mixtec not only highlights women’s pivotal role in connect- 
ing ancestors and younger generations but also embodies the hope within the 
concept that when a woman steps forward, the whole community advances.* 

Organized youth in FIOB showed their increased participation and leader- 
ship at the 2011 Binational Assembly when the general membership voted to 
modify the estatutos (statutes) governing the organization and the binational 
council based on suggestions—mostly from FIOB members in California—to 
recognize youths’ involvement and their unique contributions. These devel- 
opments were further evidence of the struggle for inclusiveness and diversity 
of the organization; as a result, it developed a new position, binational youth 
coordinator, and gave youth a vote and a voice in the organization’s binational 
leadership council (see Oaxacalifornian Reporting Team 2013). Zapotec youth 
member Sarait Martinez, a cofounder of both Autonomos, an Indigenous mi- 
grant youth organization, and Oaxaqueño Youth Encuentro, became FIOB’s 
first youth coordinator at that binational assembly. These developments re- 
flected the emergence of new contours in the geography of difference, as age and 
generation emerged as markers of unity and difference within the Indigenous 
diasporas of what is now known as Latin America, specifically the Zapotec and 
Mixtec diasporas in California. This shift marked not when second-generation 
(or US-born and -raised) organizers and members joined FIOB’s ranks in Cali- 
fornia, complementing the work of the first (migrant) and 1.5 (Oaxaca-born but 
US-raised) generations, but rather, when they advocated for their own forms 
of representation within the organization. These youth members not only rec- 
ognize their Oaxacan Indigenous heritage within the context of the United 
States; they also work to keep alive and vibrant transborder ties to their own 
pueblos (peoples/towns) and a growing transborder civil society—all while ask- 
ing organizations like FIOB to be more responsive to the needs and desires of 
youth members and to the different realities of the second generation. 

In this chapter I illustrate how transborder Indigenous activists who en- 
gage in coordinated cross-border campaigns or programs, such as increasing 
women's participation and leadership, must translate these goals within geog- 


raphies of difference, or specific arrangements of power and differential local 
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realities, in order to be effective. Essentially, I examine how activists articulate 
demands, identities, and campaigns (trans)locally while creating resonance 
binationally within transborder Indigenous organizing. Although Indigenous 
women organizers face gender discrimination, it is the specific local expres- 
sions and configurations of that discrimination—and how it intersects with, 
and is often compounded by, other forms of oppression—that impact Indig- 
enous women’s activism in each region FIOB organizes. Indigenous women 
organizers in Oaxaca and their counterparts in California share organizing 
challenges related to the ways in which older forms of patriarchal exclusion— 
for example, the policing of women’s participation in the public sphere (in 
terms of mobility, sexuality, and propriety)—collide with new realities as an 
increasing number of women and girls migrate from or organize within their 
own pueblos. Oaxaca has sixteen different Indigenous pueblos and a long his- 
tory of Indigenous migration (Andrews 2018; Besserer 2002, 2004; Clarck- 
Alfaro 2003; Cruz-Manjarrez 2013; Fox and Rivera-Salgado 2004a; Gutiérrez 
Najera 2010; Holmes 201; Kearney 1995, 1998; Maier 2000, 2006a, 2006b; 
Rivera-Salgado 1999, 2006, 2014a, 2014b, 2016; Stephen 2007, 2009, 2012, 2014a, 
2014b; Velasco 2002, 2005; Velasco and Paris Pombo 2014). Zapotecs, one of 
the largest groups to originate from the Northern Sierra or Central Valleys of 
Oaxaca, began migrating as braceros in the 1940s but only began settling in 
Los Angeles in the 1980s. Mixtecs also migrated internally within Mexico, 
worked as braceros, and began crossing the border to work in agriculture in 
California and Oregon (Velasco 2005). Oaxaca is one of the poorest states in 
Mexico and Indigenous people comprise 48 percent of its population, account- 
ing for 53 percent of all Indigenous people in Mexico, according to the Mexican 
Comisión Nacional para el Desarollo de los Pueblos Indígenas (2008, 13). 
“Geographies of difference” is an analytic that names how the political land- 
scape of each region and scale, not to mention each country, in which Indigenous 
women organize is unique, with distinct colonialities and dynamic configu- 
rations of social, political, and economic power that differently animate axes 
of intersectional difference, such as race, gender, sexuality, or indigeneity. In 
this chapter I extend the conceptual framework of geographies of difference 
through an examination of the uneven and differential terrains of power that 
transborder activists navigate. I show how Indigenous migrant and nonmi- 
grant women confront power differentials in various locales in Oaxaca and 
California, and thus must adopt their organizing strategies in accordance to 
those local realities while still crafting strategies that resonate binationally 
along their transborder membership. Geographies of difference help us to at- 


tend to the complexity and variety of power arrangements surrounding gender, 
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indigeneity, migration, and globalization that shape these shared yet distinct 
struggles in differential ways. As a framework, geographies of difference are 
attuned to the way colonialism is organized differently across settler borders. 
The concept offers a way to see how organizers attempt to account for the ways 
the coloniality of power organizes patriarchal, racial, and capitalist logics dif- 
ferently in each context they work in. For example, the colonial logic of erasure 
enacted through different systems of racial management of classification dif- 
fers between the United States and Mexico. Thus the very meaning of indigene- 
ity shifts across national and regional settings, as well as colonial arrangements 
of power, requiring Indigenous people to develop distinct strategies related to 
how they are racialized in their pueblos, as internal migrants in Mexico, and as 
transborder migrants in the United States. The specific sociopolitical terrain 
that Indigenous women activists must navigate as migrant, Indigenous, poor 
women varies even within one country—from urban to rural settings; in differ- 
ences in the ways national policies criminalize migrants, producing (il)legality 
(Abrego 2013); and in the way illegality intersects with indigeneity, affecting 
language access, labor recruitment, education, health care, and life chances 
(Herrera 2016). Recognizing these differences, I explore here the uneven trans- 
national terrains of power that structure Indigenous transborder organizing 
and the radically uneven geographies of difference that organizers must learn 
to navigate across multiple colonialities. 

In my observations while accompanying FIOB for the past seventeen years, 
I’ve noted that these differences prove particularly true for gender arrange- 
ments, the way they intersect with race and indigeneity, and how they are or- 
ganized differently in various parts of the migrant stream and are rearranged by 
migration. Although Indigenous peoples face ongoing colonialism, racism, and 
economic oppression in Mexico, which is compounded when they arrive to the 
United States, the ways these forms of oppression intersect with gender and are 
articulated through other processes of power, such as draconian immigration 
policies, class hierarchy, and labor segmentation, differ across national, regional, 
and translocal scales. These local complexities and entrapments of power shape 
how women and men experience different forms of discrimination, and they 
compel activists to innovate strategies to transform these inequalities. I explore 
how Indigenous women organizers navigate geographies of difference within the 
specific transborder Indigenous community that links Oaxaca and California in 
four ways: (1) the multiple scales of leadership and of economy that Indigenous 
women elaborate by organizing for economic livelihood; (2) the multiple gen- 
erational strategies they develop to offset differential access to power and re- 


sources across geographies of difference; (3) gendered geographies and the way 
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they are rearranged during migration; and (4) how political organizing around 


mobility and migration produce new forms of Indigenous consciousness. 


Collaborative Methods and Other Knowledges 


This chapter and the next are based on a collaborative research relationship 
that I have forged with FIOB activists over many years and draw on critical 
ethnography, participant observation, and more than twenty oral histories. I 
began my collaboration with FIOB in 2005 and served as a binational advisor to 
the organization for six years. Under the auspices of the Otros Saberes Initia- 
tive of the Latin American Studies Association, which funds Indigenous and 
Afro-descendant organizations and communities to partner with academics to 
design and carry out collaborative research projects, in 2006 FIOB leaders de- 
signed a study titled “Developing Binational Indigenous Leadership: Gender, 
Generation and Ethnic Diversity within the FIOB” and invited me to partici- 
pate in the research. Our research team included Rufino Dominguez-Santos, 
the general coordinator of FIOB at the time; Centolia Maldonado, the then 
coordinator of the Juxtlahuaca region of Oaxaca; Odilia Romero Hernandez, 
the Binational Coordinator of Women’s Affairs at the time; Laura Velasco, a 
scholar of Indigenous migration from the Colegio de Frontera Norte; and my- 
self. Throughout the next year and a half, we designed and implemented a study 
that included three statewide workshops and a binational encuentro addressing 
gender, generation, and ethnic diversity. 

We worked with sixty-three activists who participated in the workshops in 
Tijuana, Baja California; Los Angeles, California; and Huajuapan de Leon, Oaxaca 
(figure 4.1). Among the participants, 59.5 percent were men and 40.5 percent 
were women, and their average age was 32 years old. A total of 56.8 percent of 
participants spoke an Indigenous language; the seven languages spoken by 
participants included Mixtec, Zapotec, Triqui, Purépecha, Mixe, Spanish, and 
English (Romero Hernandez et al. 2013). Interestingly, the Los Angeles work- 
shop had the most linguistic diversity among Indigenous language speakers. 
While many people spoke some Spanish, English fluency was most prominent 
among migrant youth of the 1.5 and second generations. Our team presented 
all the results from the workshops and interviews to the FIOB’s elected bina- 
tional leadership in Mexico City in June 2007. There the leadership drafted a 
preliminary plan of action to address the findings and include more women, 
youth, and other Indigenous peoples. We presented our findings and this pro- 
posed plan to the general assembly of FIOB members in Juxtlahuaca, Oaxaca, 


in 2009. This chapter tells the story of the workshops and organizing campaign 
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Figure 4.1. The FIOB Otros Saberes workshop in Los Angeles, California, 2007. 
Photo by the author. 


to diversify FIOB’s leadership as a frame in which to understand what various 
actors at various times have called transnational, transborder, or binational 
organizing. In addition to building on the collaborative research conducted 
under the auspices of the Otros Saberes Initiative, this chapter and the next draw 
on other collaborative research projects and twenty oral histories 1 collected 
while accompanying women in FIOB as they organized leadership programs and 
sought to be heard at all levels of the organization. Since beginning my work 
with FIOB, I have spent the past seventeen years attending dozens of events and 
supporting the political organizing of members in Oaxaca City, Zanatapec, Juxt- 
lahuaca, and, within California, in Fresno, Los Angeles, and Oceanside. 

On a trip to the Mixteca region of Oaxaca in 2007, I traveled to Santiago 
Juxtlahuaca with Laura Velasco for the Otros Saberes project. As part of our 
work, Laura went to visit Triqui women artisans who organized to sell their 
work in the city center and the market. I traveled to the surrounding Mix- 
tec pueblos, visiting FIOB’s community credit unions and gastronomy proj- 
ects with the organization’s then statewide director, Centolia Maldonado, who 
served as a coresearcher and guide during that phase of the project. We vis- 
ited Isabel Reyes, a mother who talked to me while making tortillas to sell at 
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the market (figure 4.2). She moved quickly between the masa press on a small 
wooden table and the grill, with her baby in a rebozo on her back, and I asked 
whether I was bothering her while she worked. She laughed and said no, that 
talking while working was the best time to talk because it made the work go 
faster. She invited me to pull up the small child’s chair in her outdoor kitchen, 
and there I sat, the recorder balanced on a brick to capture her words as she told 
me of how she was doing better now that she was organized with other women 
to save money and invest in her small tortillera business. Her words were punc- 
tuated with the quick rhythm of masa being pounded between fast hands and 
intermixed with the loud song of a turkey who stalked around the yard. 

After piling back into the taxi with the yellow and green FIOB logo on the 
door, one of the companeros from the FIOB taxi collective drove us to our 
next stop in Santa Maria to visit Dona Matilde, who organizes a gastronomy 
project with her sister (figure 4.3). At our first meeting, I was struck by her 


Figure 4.2. Isabel Reyes, FIOB member, Oaxaca, 2007. Photo by the author. 
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fierce grassroots analysis of women’s empowerment, which rapidly spilled out 
of her mouth before I could turn on the recorder. Centolia asked Doña Matilde 
what she has gained by participating in the organization. She quickly replied: 
“Value, giving input, learning about women’s rights. [We are told] ‘You are a 
woman. You don’t study. You are a woman. You aren’t worth anything. You are 
a woman, so you will marry. Nothing more. Period. Even if there is abuse" Now, 
for me it is different. Things changed when I learned about this organization. 
I’ve been participating since 1999. Now [I know] we have the same value and 
the same worth [as men]. I think that we are worth the same because we women 
are hard workers” (Matlide Margarita Zurita Vasquez, interview with Maylei 
Blackwell, March 29, 2007). She went on to tell me about her small business 
making mole and how it helps her and her sister as they care for their elderly 
father. During subsequent visits, Doña Matilde has prepared tea from herbs 
growing in the yard to settle my stomach; upon each meeting I have found her 
to have an indomitable spirit and a generous smile. She introduced me to her 
elderly father. As his cloudy eyes looked out to the horizon beyond the fields of 
the sierra, he told me that nowadays people are getting sick because they have 
lost their connection to the land and stopped growing and preparing their own 


Figure 4.3. Dona Matilde and her gastronomical products, Juxtlahuaca, Oaxaca, 2007. 
Photo by the author. 
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food. These collective activities of saving and lending through a small-scale 
community credit union or growing, grinding, and preparing food may seem 
like quotidian activities that have simply been collectivized, but they have be- 
come so economically and politically important during the past few years that 
they became part of a FIOB campaign for the “Derecho de No Migrar,” or the 
right to remain (Bacon 2013; Rivera-Salgado 2014b). 

On the other side of the border, women organizers within the FIOB face a 
different set of challenges. In California, where upward of an estimated 500,000 
Indigenous Mexicans reside and 30 percent of all farmworkers are Indigenous 
migrants from Oaxaca, the most effective organizers are trilingual (Cengel 2013)? 
One such organizer fluent in Mixtec, Spanish, and English is Irma Luna, from 
San Miguel Cuevas, who began organizing in the 1990s after joining the FIOB 
in Fresno in 1996. Born in an agricultural work camp in Sinaloa in 1972, Irma 
Luna served at the FIOB’s second Binational Coordinator for Women between 
1999 and 2002 and worked for fifteen years for California Rural Legal Assis- 
tance (CRLA) where she was a fearless advocate for all farm workers on issues of 
unpaid wages, minimum wage violations, sexual harassment, discrimination, 
health and safety violations, housing rights, pesticides, and language access 
rights. Reflecting on the history of women's participation in FIOB on the occa- 
sion of the organization's twentieth anniversary, Irma Luna explained: “Many 
barriers that migrant Indigenous women face, especially chose who work in 
agriculture, include the lack of transportation as many of them do not drive 
and more than that, they work from sun up to sun down. The families that do 
not have a license are limited in their participation in meetings and activities. 
Those who are mothers return from their jobs and arrive home to feed the 
kids, do household chores, and prepare food for the next day" (quoted in Rodri- 
guez 20H, 16-17). Although migrant Indigenous women in rural areas of Cali- 
fornia may face issues similar to those their counterparts face in rural Oaxaca 
in terms of transportation and access to political spaces, these differences are 
refracted through the violence of illegality that maintains migrant communi- 
ties in the United States as the most vulnerable and exploitable. In many states 
in the United States, for many years undocumented immigrants could not ob- 
tain a driver’s license because of an anti-immigrant backlash in the 1990s that 
resulted in restrictive legislation, voter propositions, and eventually mass mo- 
bilization of migrants in 2006.’ Until California changed the law in 2015, many 
workers were forced to drive without a license to and from work or to pick up 
their families, increasing the daily fear that undocumented migrants face. 

Whereas women in Oaxaca are organizing around their economic liveli- 


hood for the right to not migrate, Oaxacan Indigenous women in California 
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face multiple exclusions based on layers of racism that include, on the one 
hand, extreme anti-immigrant rhetoric and political discourse against Lati- 
nos, and, on the other hand, anti-Indigenous prejudice from Mexicans and 
other Latinos in the United States. This compounded experience of oppres- 
sion causes Indigenous migrants to pay more to migrate and to make less in 
the fields than their mestizo counterparts, and Indigenous migrant children 
often are bullied by other Latino kids. Despite these geographies of difference, 
migrant Indigenous women organizers have forged new forms of participation, 


leadership, and grassroots organizing on both sides of the US-Mexico border. 


Traversing Uneven Terrains of Power 


in Transborder Organizing 


Colonialism is organized differently across settler borders. Specifically, the ways 
the logics of colonialism are organized and articulated differently through inter- 
secting forms of racial power, gender hierarchies and dichotomies, as well as class 
structures and labor segmentation in the United States and Mexico. In each con- 
text in which Indigenous women organize, gender is configured differently by 
race, indigeneity, class, sexuality, and the way migrants are criminalized. In other 
words, Indigenous women’s experiences of racial and gender discrimination are 
shaped by local conditions and power configurations, and how those forms of 
discrimination intersect with, and often are compounded by, other forms of op- 
pression in each region. Further, these local complexities and entrapments of 
power shape how both women and men experience these forms of discrimina- 
tion, and the strategies activists may innovate to transform these inequalities. 
In addition, colonial logics of race, class, and gender have been reinforced 
and reorganized by the globalization of labor, capital, and culture. Given the 
intensified flows of people, capital, and cultures unleashed by regional eco- 
nomic integration under the North American Free Trade Agreement, scholars 
have argued that US and Mexican civil society relationships are paradigmatic 
in the study of transnational organizing (Fox 2002). Although Fox theorized 
that the density of transnational social movements relies on the idea that 
Indigenous activists as the “same social subject” (2002, 351), Teresa Carrillo’s 
(1998) research on cross-border labor organizing efforts among Mexicana and 
Chicana garment workers adds a complex layer to this idea. Carrillo found 
that whereas Mexicana workers articulated their political demands in terms of 
survival and a class-based political consciousness, Chicana garment workers in 
the United States refracted their understanding of class oppression and labor 
segmentation through race. Indeed, Stephen (2011, 2012) observed that racial/ 
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ethnic hierarchies shift from Mexico to regions in the United States. Despite 
a shared subjectivity, the distinct organization of power in each national con- 
text led to divergent forms of consciousness, material concerns, and frames 
of analysis—ultimately preventing a sustained transnational alliance between 
the two groups. This echoes my own earlier work in which I found that effective 
transnational social movements must cross not only the borders of nation-states 
but also the internal borders of race, class, gender, indigeneity, and citizenship 
created by differential relationships of power (Blackwell 2000, 2014, 2015). 

Geographies of difference is a framework that allows us to see how multiple 
colonialities—that is, colonial power configured differently in each regional and 
national context—produce different but at times overlapping arrangements of 
power that activists not only negotiate but also seek to create transborder con- 
nections across. Even with a shared “social subjectivity” and a consciousness of 
Indigenous rights, forms of difference based on language, skin color, citizenship 
status, class, sexual orientation, and gender are part of the terrain of difference 
that transborder activists must navigate (trans)locally and (trans)nationally. 
Doing so requires no small amount of strategy in order to translate shared orga- 
nizational goals for different geopolitical realities and to articulate forms of 
subjectivity that will make sense locally but still resonate binationally? 

FIOB organizes along the migrant stream from multiple regions of Oaxaca, 
Mexico City, and Baja California to several cities in California. It has built a 
base in Los Angeles to serve the numerous Oaxacans residing in the city and 
important allies from Guatemala within the Mayan diaspora. Migrant tran- 
sit across Guatemala, Mexico, and the United States creates what Jonas and 
Rodriguez (2015) call a transregion. They argue that when migrants traverse 
expanses of territory, they shift the socio-spatial relationships of those spaces 
and are, in turn, transformed by them, thereby creating transregions. More 
specifically, they note that for “Maya and other Indigenous populations that 
currently live in and migrate from the southern reaches of the expanse, the 
socio-spatial reproduction has a history of more than two thousand years” (6). 
While they recognize the historic and precolonial nature of Indigenous migra- 
tion and trade networks, Jonas and Rodriguez do not fully consider how the 
spaces that are traversed are already Indigenous lands and cosmovisions that 
orient us toward pluriverses (Byrd 2011; de la Cadena and Blaser 2018, Escobar 
2020), and how Indigenous migrants create other transborder geographies of 
indigeneity on the homelands of other Indigenous peoples (Blackwell 20173), 
which I explore further in chapter 5. For the purposes of this chapter, Indigenous 
transborder migration, organizing, civil society, and the life worlds that are 


reproduced across settler borders create a transregional scale that transverses 
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not only the differential organization of power through intersecting colonial 
logics but other Indigenous territories and communities as well. 

I build on the concept of transregion by retrofitting it in two ways. First, I 
acknowledge the Indigenous territories and homelands that Indigenous migrants 
work, settle, and build on in the transregion created by Indigenous diasporas. 
Second, I understand transregions not as unified spatial projects but as un- 
even terrains that encompass vastly different configurations and structures of 
power that Indigenous migrants must navigate. These differences in power and 
subject-making challenge transborder organizing. In chapter 3 I considered 
how meshworks link not only vertical scales but also horizontal ones. Indig- 
enous migration not only creates a transregion, organizing within this region 
creates a transborder scale and yet even within that scale, differential power 
terrains create what I have been calling geographies of difference. Hence, In- 
digenous transborder organizers weave together multiple horizontal locales 
into a transborder scale with the intensity of their organizing as they create 
and participate in translocal ways of belonging to their pueblos through their 
rituals, foodways, music, collective labor, and civil society, while still negoti- 
ating the ways in which power is configured differently across those locales. 
In chapter 1, I discussed Aihwa Ong’s (1996) formulation that even the labor 
of forging dissident subjectivities based on alternative forms of belonging or 
cultural citizenships does not stand outside of the way the state power cre- 
ates subjects—what she calls subjectification. Her argument is an important 
reminder to be attentive to how the organizing to create Indigenous belong- 
ing across a transborder scale still occurs across two distinct state-projects of 
Indigenous elimination, not to mention the geographies of difference within 
those nations that form an Indigenous diasporic transregion. 

Historically, part of the strength of FIOB derives precisely from its members’ 
recognition of this diversity, and their commitment to cultivating leadership 
across different genders, ages, and Indigenous groups (Andrews 2018; Romero 
Hernandez et al. 2013) in an attempt to negotiate geographies of difference. 
Cross-border movements are often motivated by a vibrant transnational imagi- 
nary that is broad enough to account for how actors come together across vastly 
different terrains of power—from Zapatismo to third world solidarity, feminism, 
Indigenous solidarity, or a shared sense of deterritorialized place and belonging 
(how those who are Oaxaquefio, serrano, or from the same pueblo construct a 
shared identity, for example) (Blackwell 2015).? The FIOB itself has deep roots. 
One source of these roots is grounded in the organizational processes among 
Indigenous migrants within Mexico during the 1980s, which, according to Laura 


Velasco Ortiz, stemmed from Mexico City, to Sonora, Sinaloa, the San Quintin 
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Valley, and Tijuana in Baja California, to California. “During those formative 
years, the ‘hometown associations’ were formed, including the Comité Civico 
Popular Tlacotepense (CCPT), the Organizacion de Pueblo Explotado y Oprim- 
ido (OPEO), representing the village of San Miguel Cuevas, and the Asociación 
Cívica Benito Juárez (ACBJ)" (Velasco Ortiz 2005, 2). Other roots emerged from a 
shared hemispheric Indigenous activism born out of resistance to the quincente- 
nary celebration of Columbus's arrival in the Americas. This Indigenous migrant 
movement, which has grown for over three decades, has been nourished by its di- 
versity in terms of both membership and leadership. Furthermore, FIOB is a mi- 
grant rights organization that works from an Indigenous rights framework, but 
its parameters of Indigenous subjectivity are not given, fixed, or defined a priori. 

Even the many changes to FIOB’s name over the years reflect shifting under- 
standings of broadening parameters of political subjectivity. Originally founded 
in 1991 in Los Angeles as the Mixtec-Zapotec Binational Front, representing two 
of the sixteen Indigenous pueblos in Oaxaca, the organization changed its name 
to the Binational Oaxacan Indigenous Front in 1994 in order to broaden its pan- 
Indigenous inclusion of Triquis and other Indigenous migrants from its home 
state.!! Velasco Ortiz argues that the adoption of the “Oaxacan Indigenous" cat- 
egory not only allowed Triquis and Mixes to join Mixtec and Zapotec members, 
but that this shift was influenced by the January 1, 1994, Zapatista rebellion and 
the resurgence of Indigenous resistance movements throughout Latin America. 
She further points out that, “after years of association as migrants of Mixtec or 
Zapotec origin, or in separate groups representing other indigenous peoples, they 
now achieved unity as Oaxacan indigenous people straddling two nation-states” 
(Velasco Ortiz 2005, 2). FIOB changed its name again in 2005 to the Binational 
Front of Indigenous Organizations because of the increasingly diverse Indig- 
enous diasporas—from the Mexican states of Oaxaca, Guerrero, Michoacan, and 
Hidalgo, as well as Maya migrants from Guatemala who reside in what is now the 


United States—that were participating in the organization’s political movement. 


Scales of Economy, Scales of Leadership 


Oaxaca is known for the beauty of its landscapes, but despite its environmental 
and cultural richness, it is one of the poorest states in Mexico: 66.7 percent of 
women live in poverty, which is the second-highest such rate among the states 
of Mexico (Chiapas has the highest rate, at 76.8 percent). In addition, Mexico 
infamously has three tiers of poverty, so in addition to the 667 percent of 
women who live in poverty in Oaxaca, 44.1 percent live in moderate poverty, while 


22.7 percent live in extreme poverty (INEGI 2019). Oaxaca is home to sixteen 
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Indigenous groups, each with their own language and culture, making it the most 
diverse state, with the most Indigenous language speakers; they are, however, 
structurally disadvantaged as a result of colonial racial relations of power. In 
addition to these class and racial disadvantages, Indigenous women face what 
activists call “triple oppression,” which includes gender discrimination and 
structural inequality based on sexism. In 2015 Oaxaca had the third highest rate 
of illiteracy in Mexico, at 13.3 percent; Mexico’s national average is 5.5 percent 
(Flores 2018). This rate is down from 21.5 percent in 2010 (Coordinación Gen- 
deral de Comunicación Social, n.d.). In addition, institutional gender inequali- 
ties have resulted in Oaxaca having high rates of infant and maternal mortality 
and domestic violence: 65 percent among women and 35 percent among men 
(Magaña 2010, 75). For example, in 2000, 48.6 percent of all married women 
reported having faced some form of emotional or physical abuse (INEGI 2019). 

Yet, Indigenous women activists have navigated the lack of economic and 
educational opportunity and social capital (lack of access to education, lack of 
bilingual language skills, feeling uncomfortable speaking in public) by forging 
powerful multigenerational partnerships that invite willing youth into the ranks 
of the community’s organizational life and into the ranks of FIOB (a process that 
is echoed, but in reverse, on the other side of the border, as I discuss later in this 
chapter). FIOB has spearheaded a number of collaborative projects with the goal 
of generating funds and increasing self-sufficiency: taxi collectives, a cement col- 
lective, agricultural projects, casas de ahorro (community credit unions), artisan 
collectives, and several gastronomical projects that feature women’s food prod- 
ucts such as mole, chile, or beans. Activists organize these community projects 
to raise money to supplement income from remittances, to earn funds for those 
who have no family members who have migrated, or simply to empower women 
with the choice to not migrate, as a recent FIOB campaign states. As much as 
FIOB was part of an emerging movement of Indigenous rights in the early 1990s, 
it was also part of a critical conversation about Indigenous-led economic devel- 
opment. Its members enacted their goal of Indigenous-led development via a 
nonprofit they established in 1993, the Binational Center for the Development 
of Indigenous Communities, which had offices in Fresno, Greenfield, and Los 
Angeles while I conducted this research.” The organization and effective spread 
of these projects across multiple communities and the coordination between 
them, not to mention the empowerment that people gain through the process 
of organizing, have led to a new generation of grassroots leaders. 

In the pueblos of Vista Hermosa and Agua Fria, I visited several mother- 
daughter teams who talked with me about their work in the casas de ahorro. 
They pulled out notebooks in which the school-age daughters diligently recorded 
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numbers to track the accounting while their mothers worked as community net- 
workers and organizers. The interviews were often halting and slow because 
the moms did not necessarily feel comfortable talking with me, a non-Mixtec 
speaker and outsider. They would smile timidly and laugh nervously, and then 
prod their daughters to answer me with their better command of Spanish. 
After working with these women and girls later in a FIOB workshop in Hua- 
juapan de León, I began to understand how mothers left behind by their mi- 
grating partners formed teams with their daughters, and how daughters' lives 
are changing as they are now staying in school longer—all che way into high 
school. Historically, many rural and poor students drop out before high school 
in order to help their families survive economically, either by working in the 
fields or joining in paid labor. Indigenous communities have even less access 
to educational opportunities because schools are far from their communities 
and because of structural racism, as Felicitas's story illustrated in chapter r. 
In addition to economic marginalization and racial discrimination, girls are 
often told that their schooling is not important because they will "only" be- 
come mothers and thus will not need further education, as Monserrat's story 
illustrates later in this chapter. To organize for their survival, these mother- 
daughter teams build on their respective members' distinct skill sets and put 
them to work for community organizing. In her book Undocumented Politics: 
Place, Gender, and the Pathways of Mexican Migrants (2018), Abigail Andrews docu- 
ments the women who began to participate in FIOB’s development projects in 
the Mixteca region of Oaxaca, many whose husbands and family members are 
working and organizing with FIOB on the other side of the border. Andrews de- 
scribes how, when the women in Oaxaca first began to participate, they often 
felt it was a burden and were often stigmatized and shamed as loose women for 
being out in the community organizing. Eventually, "despite the burdens of 
community service, many women who participated in politics felt a stronger 
capacity as women ... and that they would no longer tolerate abuse by politi- 
cians, employers or men" (190). She found that “while women in most Oaxacan 
villages still lacked recourse to report domestic violence, with the help of the 
FIOB, those in Retorno [the fictionalized name of the town of Andrew's study] 
regularly went to the district court to denounce abuse" (191). Despite setbacks 
and political battles, some of the women's empowerment strategies, along with 
community economic development, resulted in women beginning to vote in 
community assembly, run village committees, and attend meetings with the 
demand that they have a voice and vote like never before. “In short,” Andrews ar- 
gues, “migration drew women into politics not just through ‘social remittances’ 


from the United States but also through the pueblo’s own mobilization” (195). 
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What became visible during our workshop in Huajuapan de Leon was that 
there are multiple scales of leadership (figures 4.4 and 4.5). Throughout the history 
of the FIOB in Oaxaca, women were not often in formal leadership positions, with 
the exception of the regional leadership of Centolia Maldonado, who not only 
actively cultivated women’s participation within the pueblos over years and 
years of organizing but vocally expressed how male FIOB members in Oaxaca 
blocked her from assuming leadership in the organization’s binational council 
(Centolia Maldonado, interview with Laura Velasco, March 30, 2007). Largely 
because of Maldonado’s organizing work, women in FIOB Oaxaca held infor- 
mal, grassroots leadership positions within their pueblos, while men tended 
to occupy the more formal political leadership roles. Laura Velasco Ortiz ar- 
gues that “despite the notable visibility of women as activists in organizations 
on both sides of the border, this visibility diminishes considerably when one 
looks at the leadership" (2005, 161). Many outsiders would see this as a public/ 
private gender dichotomy in terms of modes of production and civil duties, but 
this division of labor has never been completely static or fixed within Oaxacan 
Indigenous communities, according to ethnographic accounts (Stephen 1991). 
Challenging the way in which the cargo system was understood exclusively as 
public labor, and hence a male domain, Holly Mathews’s ethnographic research 
in San Miguel—a mixed Zapotec and Mixtec village in the Central Valleys, 
where members refer to themselves as mestizos—found that “cargo service 
is undertaken not by individual men but by household units on the basis of 
wealth. Male and female household heads assume parallel roles and responsi- 
bilities for ritual, and the participation of each sex is crucial for successful ser- 
vice” (1985, 286). Mathews also points to other ethnographers who found that 
among diverse Indigenous communities such as the Mazahua (Iwanska 1966) 
and Zapotecs in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec (Chinas 1973), male and female 
household leaders held joint title to civic roles or ritual responsibilities by 
referring to themselves in the plural: “we are mayordomo.” Mathews argues 
further “that many ethnographic descriptions of a domestic/public division 
in post contact societies may actually depict this more complex split in orien- 
tation between community and extracommunity institutions brought about 
by the penetration of state-level systems into formerly autonomous or semi- 
autonomous areas” (1985, 298). Initially, internal migration and the bracero 
program brought migrants into the cargo system for their acquired skills such 
as Spanish-language ability or experience negotiating with those outside com- 
munity, shifting earlier criteria of wealth or prior experience. More recently, 
these roles have again been changing, albeit at an uneven pace, as women take 


up more and more civic and political cargos. For Indigenous migrant women, 
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Figure 4.4. FIOB Otros Saberes workshop in Huajuapan de León, Oaxaca, 2007. 
Photo by the author. 


Figure 4.5. FIOB Otros Saberes workshop participants Rosie Mendez Moreno, Ana Ruth 


Mendez, and Maura Díaz, Huajuapan de León, 2007. Photo by the author. 


Velasco Ortiz found the notion of public/private among Indigenous women 
street vendors and among FIOB members was disrupted as issues of domestic 
violence surfaced and were engaged within the organization. Critically, she re- 
flects on the relationship of indigeneity and gender by saying, “The criticism 
and revision of ethnic identity taking place within the indigenous migration 
organizations is affecting gender relations; in this process, women’s voices have 
played an important role” (Velasco Ortiz 2005, 181). 

The dynamic nature of these gendered configurations of labor are often 
overlooked in writings about comunalidad (communality) (Aguilar Gil 2019; 
Worthen 2015). Yet migration is rearranging the relationship of women to for- 
mal cargos and extending informal community leadership positions (Andrews 
2018; Velasco Ortiz 2005). Zapotec scholar Brenda Nicolas (2020) takes up this 
form of community building, which relies on women’s labor (often made in- 
visible) and their role in building transborder Indigenous communities, and 
theorizes transborder comunalidad. In the workshop in Huajuapan de Leon, 
we witnessed grassroots women activists, along with some male counterparts, 
leading productive projects and creating economic survival opportunities for 
themselves and their communities. They networked with other community 
members, organized participants, called for and facilitated meetings, and ad- 
ministered their projects or savings collectives. The collective wealth of expe- 
rience was evident among the twenty-one participants in the workshop who 
hailed from Huajuapan de Leon itself and from other Oaxacan communities 
such as Santa Rosa de Juarez, Juxtlahuaca, Agua Fria, Vista Hermosa, San Juan 
Mixtepec, Santo Tomas Ocotepec, Rancho Viejo, San Agustin Atenango, and 
San Miguel Talcotepec. A few FIOB members visiting from the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec and Tijuana, Baja California, also joined the workshop. In the room 
on the first day was FIOB’s regional leadership—individuals who represented 
what could be seen as the more formal political leadership from the capital, 
Oaxaca City. Even with changes in gender roles due to women’s activism and 
migration, the workshop revealed that historic patriarchal patterns of political 
leadership are linked to ideas of scale. 

During the meeting, different gendered scales of leadership came into focus 
through the interaction between the two forms of leadership. The male leaders 
from Oaxaca City referred to the female grassroots leaders as their companeritas 
(little comrades). Use of the diminutive form is quite complex; it can be used 
as an endearment, but it can also convey an assumption that the women are 
smaller, less than, not equal. Further, some of their comments had subtle over- 
tones suggesting that the women were clients of the FIOB, passive recipients of 


project funds rather than organizers and generators of community knowledge 
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and wealth. A few of the male leader’s political discourse made it clear that 
women’s participation was seen to be of a different order or scale—though, I 
must note that these paternalistic attitudes were less evident among the male 
community leaders who had traveled from the Mixteca and Sierra Norte regions. 

In accompanying the Indigenous women's movement in Mexico for the past 
twenty years, I have witnessed how activists struggle for what they refer to as 
the right to “dar la palabra,” to give their word. Beyond the right to literacy or 
education, organized women struggle for the right to voice their points of view 
during community deliberations and to have a space where what they have to 
say about their own lives and their communities matters. In the Indigenous 
women's movement in Mexico, the early slogan *No Mexico Sin Nosotras" (No 
Mexico Without Us) gendered the demand that Indigenous people dar su pal- 
abra (give their word), or help determine all economic, social, cultural, and po- 
litical policies of the nation.” More recently, the slogan “Nada Sobre Nostras 
Sin Nosotras” (Nothing about Us without Us) has appeared and has been used 
in a range of demands such as for women’s involvement in internal community 
deliberations, for consultation about external processes that affect their com- 
munities (e.g., development or extractive projects), and for their participation 
in crafting representations about themselves in scholarly and media sources. 

The power of the right to dar la palabra, to give one’s voice, is documented 
in Lynn Stephen’s 2013 study of the role of testimonio in the 2006 popular up- 
rising in Oaxaca focusing on women’s takeover of radio stations. Specifically, 
she examines how activists used the commandeered radio stations to broadcast 
testimonios of activists and communities in struggle, thereby enacting a more 
participatory form of democracy. Stephen identified a hybrid venacularization 
of human rights talk by women who had been marginalized on the basis of 
their gender and their racialized status as Indigenous and working class. Ste- 
phen argues, “If ‘silence’ was the norm for many of the women in grassroots 
movements they participated in and in their marginal political positions as 
poor, dark and working class, then ‘speaking’ as and with women was expe- 
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rienced as a ‘women’s right” (2011, 177). In her book We Are the Face of Oaxaca 
(2013), Stephen found that “women who had previously been silenced and who 
characterized themselves as ‘short, fat, and brown’ and ‘the face of Oaxaca’ 
were now allowing new voices to be heard and new faces to be seen and permit- 
ting silenced modes of governance and democratic participation to move into 
the cultural and political mainstream” (146). 

Within the formal political sphere in Mexico, and most especially within 
political gatherings, social movement actors take space when they stand to 


speak, and the power of their speech is often measured by its force of persua- 
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sion. This style of speaking as a politico is a gendered practice. By referring to 
their female counterparts as companeritas, male leaders assert the power of 
the politicos, while assigning their counterparts to the category of politicas 
lite.’ Such speech practices are a way of signifying that cultural norms are gov- 
erned by the unspoken rules of gendered power. When organized Indigenous 
women step outside of these prescribed roles to speak in public and take public 
space, they are often seen as gender deviant (masculinized) or sexualized (as pro- 
miscuous or loose women). Longtime FIOB activist Rosa Mendez Moreno, for 
example, told me in 2007 how difficult it was for women when she first began 
participating in FIOB (see figure 4.5): “And, well, really in the community they 
talk when you walk alone [gossiping] that you are seeing someone, that you are 
looking for a man—that’s what they say. . . . It was a very difficult situation and 
at the same time, beautiful because our organizing showed us how to move for- 
ward as women and more than anything, to awaken that dynamism between 
women. To not be submissive in front of men” (Rosa Nava Méndez Moreno, 
interview with Maylei Blackwell, March 30, 2007). This culture shift work pre- 
sents a seeming contradiction because when Indigenous women advocate for 
themselves, their communities, and Indigenous cultures, they travel, work in 
public spaces, and speak out in ways that can be seen to challenge gendered 
community norms. As has long been documented, women activists are often 
stigmatized, silenced, and controlled through gossip about their sexuality and 
morality. 

These complex social relations reflecting the gendered geography that ac- 
tivists navigate also intersect with other social geographies that mark class dis- 
tinction, such as who is from the city and who is from the more rural highlands. 
The Oaxaca City leaders did not return after the first day of the workshop. I 
observed how, with them absent, the space opened up for women to speak up 
and participate more actively, even as they participated with other male mem- 
bers from their own and other regions. The issue, therefore, concerns not only 
gender per se but how political power is wielded and how power relationships 
are mapped onto other social geographies such as rural versus urban divides. 
Women beginning to speak for themselves with their own voices also echoes an 
important political tradition within FIOB. Many of the organization’s leaders 
have resisted clientelism (even under threats of violence), whereby one politi- 
cal figure stands in and becomes the voice for all those he claims to represent. 
As Stephen notes, by organizing and creating the space for others to speak and 
be heard—and more specifically, in her study, by taking over radio stations— 
Indigenous women are “moving far beyond their personal stories to share their 


analysis and put forward their demands—without interlocutors” (2013, 146). 
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The grassroots gendered leadership that women in FIOB are developing is 
important because it embraces change from the bottom up. These new prac- 
tices illustrate how broader movement or organizational goals such as women’s 
leadership development are emerging both as initiatives of the grassroots re- 
alities of Oaxaca and through transborder efforts of the binational coordinat- 
ing council, FIOB’s governing structure. Even with this push from above and 
below, organizing new forms of leadership for women and youth requires nego- 
tiating local geographies of difference to account for the complexities of shift- 
ing relationships of gendered power. 

The Otros Saberes research project culminated in a binational meeting of the 
seventeen members of the FIOB leadership in June 2007 in Mexico City. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to discuss the results of the research and to create a plan 
of action to address the findings and include more women, youth, and other 
Indigenous peoples.!* These suggestions were then taken to FIOB’s 2009 bina- 
tional assembly in Juxtlahuaca, Oaxaca, where we sat in a circle within the lime 
green interior of the Juxtlahuaca municipal auditorium and shared with the del- 
egates results from all three workshops and the binational meeting (figure 4.6); 
the delegates had gathered there to elect a new binational leadership. In the 
ensuing discussion, we developed the idea of women's leadership development 
programs, or what Odilia Romero Hernández dubbed the Mujeres Indígenas 
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Figure 4.6. Maura Díaz and Odilia Romero Hernández lead the discussion of findings 


from the Otros Saberes study at the Binational General Assembly, Juxtlahuaca, Oaxaca, 
2009. Photo by David Bacon. 
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Figure 4.7. 
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en Liderazgo (Indigenous Women in Leadership) program, whose acronym in 
Spanish is MIEL (honey) (figure 4.7). 

The FIOB women's leadership from Oaxaca, California, and Baja California 
met at that meeting to begin brainstorming what MIEL trainings might look 
like in each region and identify who had the capacity to work on implementing 
them, and how FIOB could fund this binational women's leadership develop- 
ment. To that end, we met with Kay Cid, a staff member based at the then newly 
established Mexico City Office of the Rosa Luxemburg Foundation, to deter- 
mine whether our project fit into their funding mission. It was agreed that 
because the foundation funding had to go to Mexico that the Oaxaca office of 
the FIOB in Juxtlahuaca. 

Even with the shared goal of building women's leadership with an intensive 
process of community assessment and planning, creating programs across mul- 
tiple (trans)locales with a shared understanding of Indigenous women's gender 
equity and the traditions it draws from was initially challenging. For example, 
when leaders from Oaxaca applied for funds from the Rosa Luxemburg Foun- 
dation, they wrote in the application that they wished to be neither "feminist" 
nor “machista, thereby suggesting equivalence between the two as forms of 
prejudice rather than recognizing feminism as an ideology of gender equality 
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and machismo as an ideology of patriarchal superiority. Despite powerful orga- 
nizational and leadership skills that allowed capacity building among the women 
in Juxtlahuaca and surrounding communities, leaders increasingly spoke very 
openly about their frustration with gender discrimination within the organ- 
ization and how men in Oaxaca had blocked them from joining the binational 
leadership structure. Even with these frustrations and critiques of male domi- 
nance in their organizing, their political stance was one that refused a position 
of dominance by deploying a distorted stereotype of what feminism stands for. 

Although the Rosa Luxemburg Foundation did not provide funding for 
the program at that point, it did offer funding for a training on the meaning 
of feminism and gender equity from the point of view of Indigenous women. 
Odilia Romero and I designed this gender rights training, which we called 
“Construyendo equidad al interior del FIOB y creando un camino compartido” 
(Constructing equity within the FIOB and creating a shared path) that both 
male and female leaders and members of FIOB’s base communities attended. 
We facilitated the training with Gaspar Rivera-Salgado in Mexico City, De- 
cember 5-7, 2008. A few dozen members engaged in exercises, activities, and 
discussions that focused on Indigenous women’s rights and the intersection of 
indigeneity, gender, decolonization, and feminism.” One of the most powerful 
outcomes of these binational workshops on gender and women’s rights was how 
activists found their own traditions of women’s empowerment—what some 
openly embraced as Indigenous feminism and others saw as standing strong on 
behalf of one’s community. In one of our trainings, Odilia Romero showed how 
patriarchal violence is linked to colonial violence in her presentation illustrat- 
ing pre-Columbian gender arrangements. Rather than romanticizing the preco- 
lonial past, she asked her comrades within FIOB to consider overcoming gender 
hierarchies and binaries imposed by colonialism and the Catholic Church as 
part of their decolonizing work. This work creating shared narratives, or what 
social movement scholars call frame resonance, which motivate collective po- 
litical action among diversely situated actors within the same social subjectiv- 
ity, was part of how the women and men of the FIOB navigated geographies of 
difference around transregional, transborder, and translocal scales. 


Migrant Indigenous Women and Multigenerational 


Political Engagement 


I turn now to the United States to show how the goal of developing women’s 
leadership was localized in California. In Los Angeles, FIOB built its base to 


serve the estimated 250,000 Oaxacans residing in the city, most of whom are 
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Zapotec (Vankin 2017). It also made important alliances with the increas- 
ingly Mayan diaspora from Guatemala. FIOB LA’s activities during this time 
included organizing the first May 1, 2006, immigrant rights marches (what 
became known as the “mega marches”) and building immigrant labor rights 
coalitions such as the Multiethnic Immigrant Workers Organizing Network; 
mobilizing in solidarity with Indigenous communities during the teacher’s 
strike that turned into the 2006 Oaxacan popular movement (creating events 
such as the APPOsada);'* advocating for Indigenous migrants in the courts by 
providing interpretation and organizing for language access and justice; and 
protesting the police shooting of Maya (K’iche’) day laborer Manuel Jami- 
nez Xum on September 5, 2010, in the Westlake neighborhood of Los Angeles. 
After receiving reports that a drunk man was wielding a knife, which witnesses 
dispute, the LAPD shot and killed Jaminez Xum even through it was not clear 
if he could understand their commands. Jaminez Xum’s death spurred commu- 
nity protests, after which FIOB began to conduct annual cultural sensitivity 
training for the LAPD and other city agencies to educate them on Indigenous 
languages and the fact that many migrants do not speak Spanish or English as 
monolingual Indigenous language speakers. Other FIOB LA activities included 
working with cultural and civic organizations to create an Oaxacan corridor 
in Los Angeles; organizing educational forums for Oaxacan Heritage Month; 
mobilizing Mexican citizens to vote; organizing forums to meet with Oaxacan 
gubernatorial candidates; reinitiating and publishing the binational magazine 
El Tequio (Mercado 2015); and running a small-scale microlending operation. 
Such transborder organizing and community-building provided the vibrant 
context in which FIOB organizers carried out the collaborative Otros Saberes 
initiative to study how to renew their binational leadership in terms of ethnic 
diversity, gender, and generation, and to design and implement programs that 
would do just that. After the findings were discussed in Mexico City and later 
presented to the General Assembly in 2009, several FIOB sectors and regional 
offices began to focus on building the capacity of a new generation of lead- 
ers. In Los Angeles, a series of MIEL workshops were proposed. Activists and 
advisors met to plan the workshops and apply for funding. One of the key 
strategies to emerge from the process was to focus on organizing women as 
leaders in particular, with the assumption that encouraging their partici- 
pation would ensure that of their whole family would become active, one 
of the hallmarks of Indigenous women’s activism in Mexico discussed in 
chapter 2. 

In the organizers’ funding proposal, they stated that MIEL was developed 


in California in order to “increase immigrant Indigenous women’s commu- 
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nity involvement and build capacity for them to become advocates for their 
rights and the rights of their children. Overall, MIEL aims to reduce institu- 
tional, cultural, linguistic, and economic barriers that affect migrant Indig- 
enous women"? The organizers, facilitators, and I organized a series of free 
monthly workshops around themes such as gender rights, health, immigra- 
tion, Indigenous language, culture and storytelling, decolonization, leadership 
and capacity-building, and violence prevention. Over the course of six months, 
participants learned about human rights frameworks and Indigenous rights 
and eventually designed their own community project. MIEL was funded by 
FIOB, the Liberty Hill Foundation, Seventh Generation Fund for Indian De- 
velopment, and Caniceria Yalalateca.”° 

On January 31, 2010, in the community room of Koreatown Immigrant Work- 
ers Alliance in Los Angeles, about a dozen women gathered for the first day of 
the MIEL workshops. Odilia explained that they called the trainings MIEL, or 
“honey” in Spanish, to symbolize the wealth that results when women work to- 
gether to gather knowledge and resources to serve their communities. On that 
crisp Los Angeles winter day, I could see the mountains surrounding the Los 
Angeles basin as I joined the local FIOB leadership, workshop participants, and 
facilitators, all of us full of excitement and hope. Also present were a half dozen 
undergraduate students from the honors section of my Chicana/o and Central 
American Studies introductory course at UCLA, titled “Latina/o Los Angeles 
and Globalization? That section focused on community-based research, and 
the students attended the first three months of the MIEL workshops to serve 
as the documentation team, taking notes, doing background research, con- 
ducting and editing entrance interviews.” The coordination team for MIEL 
included Zonia Robles, Cristina Lopez, and Luis Sanchez-Lopez, three Oaxa- 
can youth leaders who represent a multigenerational mode of empowerment.” 
The children of migrants often serve as mediators and translators/interpreters, 
helping their parents and grandparents navigate the world in English. This 
cohort represents how r.5- and second-generation Oaxacan youth have used 
their education, language, and social capital to empower others in their com- 
munities, including their mothers, aunts, and other relatives. These youth ac- 
tivists, many of whom were attending college, represent a generation that has 
gone back to their cultural and linguistic roots precisely in order to help the 
prior generation by empowering them to become community leaders and ac- 
cess resources. These are not youth who became active though their parents, 
like their counterparts did in Oaxaca. Instead, they represent a new generation 
of young people who went to college and gained tools to organize, and then 


returned to their communities to empower their moms and aunts.” 
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Indeed, several MIEL participants were mothers, aunts, and female rela- 
tives of Robles and Sanchez. In the interviews with students, the participants 
spoke about the power of seeing these young people standing up and speak- 
ing in front of the group. The women described being inspired by their speak- 
ing skills, their commitment, and the knowledge that they could impart. This 
pride in their children also served as an impetus for them to get more involved. 
In fact, after completing the MIEL training, Dona Mari, Luis Sánchez-López's 
mother, became a local coordinator of FIOB in Los Angeles. 

Multigenerational organizing took place on both sides of the border, but 
it took on different forms in each context. In California, it was generally the 
youth who recruited their parents, whereas in Oaxaca, parents recruited their 
children. This demonstrates a defining feature of contemporary immigrant 
organizing in LA—it is led by women and includes the full-scale participation 
of children and youth (Milkman and Terriquez 2012). These forms of kinship 
and sociality inform Indigenous migrant women activist’s modes of organ- 
izing. It is important to consider the political implications of the feminization 
of immigration and to think of the possibilities that could be opened if this 
untapped power base would begin to mobilize on a mass scale. 

Maria Sanchez, or Dona Mari as she is known in the community, was 
born in Valle de Tlacolula, Oaxaca. When we sat down in the FIOB office in 
Koreatown, Los Angeles, to talk, she was forty-four years old (born in 1968) 
and married with two children: a son, Luis, who was twenty-six at the time, 
and a daughter, Monica, who was ten. Growing up as the seventh of the eight 
children, Doña Mari’s memories of her hometown were filled with nature, as 
most of the townspeople worked in the fields growing food. She recalled that 
her grandparents, Alfonso and Natalia Melchor, grew food, sold animals, and 
made baskets for a living (her grandfather would make them and her grand- 
mother would sell them at the town’s market). Her parents made candles to 
sell, and her father also worked at a government office before he passed away 
when she was only eight years old. Dona Mari worked at a clinic and was fif- 
teen when she met her husband, Miguel Sanchez, then twenty. The pair soon 
fell in love and married. She explained to me that at that time it was normal for 
young women to marry at fifteen; indeed, if they weren’t married by twenty, 
they were considered spinsters. By age seventeen, Maria was pregnant with 
Luis, and many of her goals changed.” 

When Luis was four months old, Miguel told Dona Mari that he was plan- 
ning to go to Los Angeles and would return for her. She was not sure whether to 
believe him—many men in the town had left and not come back for their wives— 


so she gave him an ultimatum: he was to come back for her in five months or 
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forget her and Luis altogether. Sure enough, Miguel sent for her and Luis right at 
the five-month deadline. Migrating itself was extremely difficult because in addi- 
tion to traveling with Luis, who was then only nine months old, Dona Mari was 
traveling with her sister and her twelve-year-old nephew. Dona Mari recounted 
feeling scared because their group would be traveling with strangers, whom they 
had to trust completely. The journey often involved walking or running through 
mountainous terrain—no small feat with such a young baby. There were times 
when Luis had to be prevented from crying, lest he give the group away. Luis 
later shared with me that his mother used the trick of putting small pieces of 
Oaxacan chocolate in his mouth so he would not cry during the crossing. After 
growing up in the United States, he became one of the facilitators of the work- 
shops and an undergraduate student I mentored at UCLA and after complet- 
ing his doctoral research on Indigenous autonomy and state formation, he has 
joined the faculty of the University of California, Irvine. In 2012, Doña Mari 
reflected back and said that had she known how hard it would be, she likely 
would not have crossed the border. She described their harrowing journey this 
way: “Because, well, there were times others would help carry him to the next 
place where they would tell us to go. Then came the time when they had to 
separate us because ... four people fit in the trunk of a car but five do not. 
Then comes the time when you just have to make the decision even when you 
do not want to, you have no other alternative. . .. It is something you cannot 
imagine when you think of leaving the pueblo or the country" (Maria Isabel 
Sánchez, interview with Maylei Blackwell, May 21, 2012). 

From the border, they traveled by car to Los Angeles and then went to Hol- 
lywood, where they lived with an aunt.” Dofia Mari learned about the FIOB 
and got involved through Luis around 2o10. Before participating in MIEL, she 
was involved in the Oaxacan community through her attendance at the Cath- 
olic church, which many other Oaxaqueños also attended. She remembered 
that at the first MIEL workshops, they were told not to be scared and encour- 
aged to speak. Dofia Mari is not shy or afraid to speak up, but when topics came 
up that she was unfamiliar with, she would stay quiet until she learned more. It 
was through this process, she told me, that she learned to speak up for herself. 

When I asked Doña Mari about MIEL, she admitted that she was initially 
unaware that the workshops' goal was to train leaders, or that she herself was 
one of those taking on a leadership position. One of the most powerful experiences 
of the training was that her husband, Miguel, also began attending the women's 
leadership workshops and, despite being the only man, participated throughout 
the entire program. She feels that it has helped their relationship because he is 
now much more understanding.” After the MIEL workshops, Doña Mari began 
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to get involved in other events like the May Day marches because, as she put it, 
folks who are documented “should support others who are still undocumented 
because everyone has the same dream” (Sanchez, interview, May 21, 2012). She 
went on to become the Los Angeles local coordinator for FIOB, and her respon- 
sibilities included looking at the needs of the community and finding creative 
strategies to address them. She worked, for example, with the youth coordina- 
tor to put on a workshop to help parents and students navigate the higher 
education system. Dona Mari’s favorite work was helping coordinate commu- 
nity relations for the microloan program. This program loaned money at a low 
interest rate to community members, without the prohibitive requirements 
of other lending institutions. She has seen people use the funds to start small 
businesses and pay for Deferred Action for Childhood Arrivants applications, 
among other things. 

Other participants in California were recruited from hometown associa- 
tions, Los Angeles community organizations, and Oaxacan community events. 
Monserrat Bernardino, for example, met Luis, then the youth coordinator of 
the Los Angeles office of FIOB, that same year at another community training. 
When she introduced herself to him during lunch, he invited her to the MIEL 
workshops. The primary goal of the workshops was to encourage women’s par- 
ticipation, but for many, the most long-lasting impact was the way the workshops 
transformed how they saw themselves. Through in-depth oral histories with 
several MIEL LA participants, I learned that the pedagogies of liberation and 
empowerment taught in the workshops not only serve to build women’s leader- 
ship in transborder Indigenous organizing; they also intersected deeply with 
many of the women’s lifelong aspirations for education, despite being denied 
it as young girls in Mexico and then struggling to access it as working migrant 
mothers in the United States. Monserrat, or “Monse” as she is called by friends, 
was born on April 27, 1968, in Santa Cruz Papalutla, a town of about one thou- 
sand inhabitants near Tlacolula, in the Central Valleys of Oaxaca. Her family 
grew corn, garbanzos, squash, beans, and maguey for mescal, and they raised 
goats, donkeys, cows, pigs, and chickens (Monserrat Bernardino, interview 
with Maylei Blackwell, September 17, 2011). She is the seventh of eight siblings 
(she has four brothers and three sisters). She recalled her mom taking care of 
the house and the domestic animals, and selling eggs and homemade tortillas 
in Oaxaca City and in the local market in Papalutla. 

Although she loved going to the market with her mom, Monse’s dream was 
to study and become a nurse “dressed in white.” After her mother’s untimely 
death when Monse was eleven, she enrolled in school by herself. She did not 
tell her father because he felt school was useless for girls because they would 
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just grow up to stay at home and have kids. When he found out she had en- 
rolled, he said, “Go, but you do not have my support. You still have to clean 
the house, cook and take care of pigs and chickens.” As we sat in a park in Los 
Angeles on a Saturday, after her second job helping tenants to learn about their 
housing rights, tears started to well in Monse’s eyes as she told me this part of 
this story. As she continued, we both sat on the bench, weeping. “I got up at 
three or four each morning to grind corn to make tortillas, collect the lena 
[wood] to cook breakfast, clean the house and go to school, walking one hour 
each way because there was not money for transportation. When school was 
done at three in the afternoon, I would then travel back home to make tamales, 
cut wood for dinner, wash, clean the house, and do homework” (Bernardino, 
interview, September 17, 2011). She told me that, looking back, she recognizes 
that those three years were difficult, but “I showed my dad I could... that 
I could go to school without getting pregnant or running off with a man [as 
he had feared]. It was so hard without support. There was no playing but it 
helped me mature and become responsible” (Bernardino, interview, September 
17, 2011). Across the over seventy oral histories with women that I conducted 
over a span of twenty years, some of the most painful memories were when the 
women recalled being girls who were denied educational opportunities; who 
had to run away from home to pursue them, like Hermalinda Turbicio; or who 
were separated from their families and experienced racist treatment in order 
to be able to attend school, as Felicitas Martinez Solano did. (Hermalinda’s and 
Felicitas’s stories are shared in chapter 1.) 

After losing her mother at a young age, Monse’s life underwent yet an- 
other upheaval when her father and three brothers migrated to Mexico City. 
Despite her own strength and determination, her fate—like that of so many 
others—would be determined in the migrant stream. Months after their depar- 
ture, her fathers and brothers finally sent for her; she was fourteen. She took 
secretary classes, but after three months she could no longer pay the tuition 
and had to quit. After the earthquake of 1985, her dad left Mexico City and 
Monse began to work as a nanny and domestic worker, cutting her educational 
goals short as she migrated first to Hermosillo, then to Tijuana, and finally 
to Los Angeles, as I detail in chapter 5. Monse’s story represents that of many 
women forced by the migration process to defer their dreams. Monse was espe- 
cially troubled that she was not able to return to school. Thus, for her and for 
other migrant women like her, the MIEL workshops provided an opportunity 
and a place to learn, often for the first time since they were girls. 

Activists and social movement scholars might emphasize the workshops’ 


role in raising Consciousness or sharing resources. For many of the participants 
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themselves, however, the workshops’ most significant impact was through re- 
kindling their love of learning. This outcome of their participation was unex- 
pected, but it was the one the women valued most, particularly as their years, 
sometimes decades, in the United States have largely been dedicated to making 
sure that that their children get the education and opportunities that they had 
been denied. 

Fighting for justice and access for Indigenous migrants has meant not only 
fighting the discrimination and exclusion they currently face in the United 
States, but addressing, even if unexpectedly, the conditions that have struc- 
tured their exclusion as Indigenous women, which began in Mexico. After 
joining FIOB, Monse went on to participate actively in the decolonization 
workshop, which brought together activists to explore “decolonization as a 
historical process of indigenous peoples [in order] to reaffirm our identity and 
exercise our right to self-determination in the face of external domination”? 
The workshop facilitators use forms of popular education to share informa- 
tion about myriad topics. The participants’ learning in the workshops included 
forms of unlearning discrimination, prejudice, and hatred of themselves as In- 
digenous people. Mixtec scholar-activist and cofounder of the FIOB Gaspar 
Rivera-Salgado led the decolonization workshops. As the most successful and 
longest-running workshop series within FIOB, they were soon given in several 


other regions in California, including Oceanside, Madera, and Fresno. 


Political Consciousness and Indigenous 


Diasporic Identities 


Part of the geographies of difference that migrant organizers negotiate are 
multiple colonialities that have generated class, racial, and gender hierarchies 
that were not only established by colonial systems but continue to organize 
settler colonial structures and live on through the coloniality of power. I have 
observed that ideas of race and indigeneity shift through migration (both in 
the United States and Mexico) and that these shifting ideas allow migrants to 
reinterpret their experiences of marginalization. Whereas scholars of transna- 
tional migration would argue that mass migration from Oaxaca is creating a 
“transnational social field,” I argue that this transborder social field, and even 
the transregion created by Indigenous migration, which I mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter, is not homogenous or unified. Scholars have dem- 
onstrated that “transnational migration has significantly influenced culture, 
gender dynamics, and political practices in both immigrant-receiving and 


-sending communities" (Joseph 2015, 2). Joseph argues that “migrants first ne- 
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gotiate race transnationally by relying on racial ideals from their country of or- 
igin to understand and interpret race in their host society as immigrants. After 
their return migration, however, they draw on racial ideals acquired abroad to 
readapt to race at home” (2). 

These systems of racial power are embedded in the coloniality of power. 
Indeed, María Josefina Saldana-Portillo (2016) argues that empires, now 
nation-states, constructed "racial geographies" in what is now the US-Mexico 
borderlands to justify their conquest and colonization of the region. Her re- 
search, which spans the sixteenth to the twenty-first centuries, explores how 
Europeans, Mexicans, and Americans perceived Indigenous peoples and how 
they defined Indigenous peoples in relation to land in order to justify colo- 
nial occupation. Ultimately, she finds that modern US and Mexican national 
projects are based on inherited colonial and postcolonial constructions of 
indigeneity— "that the racial geographies of these two countries are indeed In- 
dian given" (Saldaña-Portillo 2016, 1). Whereas some scholars argue that the 
meaning of race shifts whereby migrants take on "American" notions of race 
(Joseph 2015), others discuss how "foreign" racial notions become localized in 
the United States (Roth 2012). Oral histories and life trajectories of Indigenous 
migrants reveal that although continuities exist in the fact that Indigenous 
migrants face poverty, discrimination, and marginalization in both Mexico 
and the United States, the ideologies that support these phenomena are orga- 
nized differently by Mexican and US racial hierarchies and colonial projects. 
My argument is that these colonialities that create racial geographies are part 
of systems of power that not only merge but also hybridize during migration. 
This understanding of multiple colonialities contributes to and expands the 
conversation on race and migration in that it sees constructions of race and 
indigeneity, and for that matter gender, as processes of two national systems 
that not only collide but hybridize, producing what I have called “hybrid hege- 
monies" (Blackwell 2010). 

Indigeneity is commonly understood as being rooted in place and grounded 
in relationships to land and place—so much so that in Mexico, and in many 
parts of Mesoamerica, a person is no longer considered Indigenous if they do 
not live in that place, speak the language, or historically, wear traditional dress. 
Yet, Indigenous migrants are uprooted and displaced by colonial design. For 
Indigenous migrants, it is precisely the process of being dislocated, coupled 
with the experience of racism and discrimination through migration, that 
leads many to develop new forms of Indigenous consciousness and to claim an 
Indigenous identity—one that has been shaped by racism on both sides of the 
border as they transit different racial geographies in Mexico and the United 
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States (Saldaña-Portillo 2016). Before migrating, many identify as belonging 
to a particular pueblo or region, and as Laura Velasco Ortiz (2005) notes, many 
Indigenous leaders, specifically in the Mixtec organizations she studied, draw 
from the political and communal identities based on the scale of their home- 
towns: “For centuries, towns and villages of the Mixteca have maintained an 
intense community political life” (194). Especially for the municipalities in the 
district of Juxtlahuca that she researched, and from which many FIOB activists 
hail, “migration to the United States has added to the already rich history of 
activism of those interviewees in their hometowns; recognizing this is funda- 
mental to understanding the migrants’ present political activism” (194). 

Although some activists draw on long histories of communality and some 
have experiences of social activism, by and large many Indigenous women ac- 
tivists I interviewed were not traditionally seen as leaders in their communities 
before migrating as they migrated at a young age. Yet the experience of racism 
and discrimination from mestizos shapes their consciousness as Indigenous 
peoples, which, in addition to the forms of solidarity they build with others 
from their hometown, region, or state (in this case, Oaxaca), propels them to 
participate in Indigenous rights movements and organizations. Many find that 
the framework of Indigenous rights gives them a language to name their Oaxa- 
can roots and lifeways as Indigenous. For example, when I asked Monserrat 
Bernardino what it was like to join an Indigenous rights organization, she said 
that even though her parents speak Zapotec, “It never occurred to me that I 
am Indigenous. I would just say, I am from Oaxaca. I eat chapulines [grasshop- 
pers] or whatever. I know how to make mole but I never identified as Indig- 
enous. Then, when I began to participate in the FIOB, it struck me, ‘Wow, I am 
Indigenous.” 

In a similar fashion, Doña Mari learned to identify herself as Indigenous 
when she joined FIOB and attended the workshops: 


Well, before, I never identified myself [as Indigenous]. I would only say 
I am Oaxaquena from the Central Valley . . . because I didn't know. But 
then it came to me that this always existed with the fear of rejection 
from people. One could be seen badly [in a negative light] just because 
they are dark [in complexion], because they are short, because they have 
black hair—it’s like they already profile you. So it was better to just say 
that I am from any other place other than Oaxaca. If people are going to 
laugh at me or hurt me then it seemed better to say nothing. But after 
some of the workshops happened, I was learning about my identity and 
that I do not have to be ashamed or anything. On the contrary, I could 
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feel very proud because we all have a history, a past, an identity so that 
is how I began to grow as a person and to feel more comfortable around 
people, to no longer feel ashamed nor to walk or speak as if I am. (San- 


chez, interview, May 21, 2012) 


Like Monse, Dona Mari experienced a profound shift in consciousness. Her 
process of concientización was shaped not only by her own experience but also 
by coming to identify with a collective identity, as Indigenous people and Indig- 
enous women. As she explained: “I also learned from the other women talking 
about their histories and because they had experienced discrimination—being 
called oaxaquita [little Oaxacan/little Indian] or worse... they shared how 
they felt about [it] and that [the discrimination] had been happening since 
they lived in Mexico. . . . They told how it was to fight living in Mexico and the 
discrimination that they suffered” (Bernardino, interview, September 17, 2011). 

Dona Mari explained that she felt that other Indigenous migrants could be 
easily intimidated by structural barriers like language access in both Mexico 
and the United States. Many Indigenous migrants are monolingual speakers 
of Indigenous languages and speak no English and only a little Spanish. This 
makes them vulnerable targets, easily taken advantage of, because, as she put 
it, “even people who understand and can communicate are taken advantage 
of, so... people who do not understand what is being said will be abused even 
more. They are only going to do things they are told or obey because they do 
not know or understand well what is happening, as I see it” (Sanchez, interview, 
May 21, 2012). Doña Maria described a brutal system of human trafficking and 
labor exploitation, in which Indigenous migrants pay up to three times more 
than other migrants to cross the border, get paid less when and if they do find 
work in the United States, they are often relegated to the more difficult and 
dangerous jobs in an already racially segmented labor market, as Mines, Nich- 
ols, and Runsten (2010), for example, have documented. 

In other work, I use the term hybrid hegemony to describe when two racial 
systems collide, mapping onto each other and becoming hybridized through 
migration. These multiple systems that collide and merge are part of what 
form the geographies of difference that Indigenous migrants learn to negoti- 
ate. I have found that Indigenous migrants are learning not only how to navi- 
gate multiple racial hegemonies but also how local, national, and transnational 
systems of power shift, overlap, and hybridize during the process of migration 
(Blackwell 2010). Building on earlier transnational feminist understandings of 
how global forces intersect with local ones, such as Inderpal Grewal’s (1994) 


notion of scattered hegemonies, hybrid hegemony allows us to understand 
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the migrating meanings of race in relation to indigeneity that are both his- 
toric and new, the ways in which racial power is signified and utilized to cre- 
ate structures of disempowerment, and how labor segmentation relies on the 
exploitation of Indigenous migrants in the increasingly global economy. Historic 
racial hierarchies from Mexico that marginalize Indigenous peoples are not 
just imported; they are hybridized and get mapped onto American race, class, 
gender, and sexual relations. In earlier work (2010) with Mixtec women farm- 
workers, I showed how Indigenous migrant women work in an already racially 
segregated labor market and that the dangerous, low-paying jobs they perform 
are further stratified among mestizo and Indigenous workers. Other research- 
ers such as Juan Herrera (2016) have also noted how indigeneity functions in- 
tersectionally to further complicate categories of power and exclusion, such 
as illegality. Adding to this intersectionality uniquely for women migrants, 
and unlike their male counterparts, this collision of new and old racial sys- 
tems of power intersects with gendered forms of oppression, as seen in the 
feminization of the global division of labor, including an increase in women 
entering the migrant workforce. The complexities of at least two systems of 
race, gender, and class then hybridize during the process of migration and are 
compounded by citizenship status—created the geographies of difference that 
activists are navigating. 

Challenging how indigeneity is fixed in time and place, it is often the pro- 
cess of displacement and mobility that lead to new forms of Indigenous con- 
sciousness. Migrants gain new awareness when they encounter new forms 
of racial discrimination, prejudice, and hatred from mestizos and others in 
Mexico and the United States. Furthermore, these new forms of consciousness 
give migrants different tools to understand relationships of power in Mexico 
that they did not have the language for before, or that they previously cat- 
egorized as simply the difference between the rich and the poor or the urban 
and the rural. Activists engage in the political work of building consciousness 
around indigeneity as a political stance, shared discourse, and international 
framework for rights, and they elaborate their own forms of analysis within 
Mixtec, Zapotec, Triqui, and other Indigenous cosmovisions. Their indigene- 
ity and its potential political meaning are discussed, debated, and discovered— 
as FIOB members have done throughout the organization’s history. It is part of 
the transborder and transregional imaginary that connects activists together 
in order to craft a shared political project across radically uneven terrains of 
power or geographies of difference. Over the years of the FIOB's history, indige- 
neity, and its potential political meaning is discussed, debated, and discovered. 


The implication of my research is that migration and complex migrant civil 
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society organizing navigate geographies of difference in ways that produce new 
gendered arrangements and new forms of indigeneity that are transforming 
US Latinidad*%—processes that will be explored further in chapter 5. 

As Monse’s and Doña Mari's reflections reveal, many migrant activists start 
off describing their cultural roots as Oaxacan but, through their participation 
in FIOB workshops, they come to name their experiences of racism, discrimi- 
nation, marginalization, and poverty as part of their analysis of being Indig- 
enous. In addition, they perform the gendered work to reproduce Indigenous 
lifeways and social and political worlds during migration. After the first MIEL 
cohort graduated, another class was initiated. MIEL was both about developing 
leaders in FIOB and about participants coming to consciousness regarding the 
racial geographies of Mexico and the United States, learning to navigate hybrid 
hegemonies that merge the dual discrimination of being Mexican and Indig- 
enous, as well as new gendered forms of exploitation. The process of forging a 
political consciousness based on Indigenous rights has also led to the revital- 
ization of other Indigenous artisanal and culinary practices. The FIOB’s his- 
toric bases have been along migrant streams and in the Mixteca, Sierra Norte 
and Central Valleys regions of Oaxaca, yet organizing efforts have been hap- 
pening in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec as well. There, in Zantepec, the women 
of the FIOB gather for workshops that focus on Indigenous women’s rights and 
(re)learning local traditions of embroidery on velvet huipiles famous in that 
region (Maria Antonieta Martinez, interview with Maylei Blackwell, October 6, 
2011)—an art that they tell me has been forgotten since their grandmothers’ 
time. The revitalization of this Indigenous art has accompanied a growing 
Indigenous consciousness and a form of economic development in their arts 
that aligns with the “right to not migrate,” or the right to stay home. Mem- 
bers who hosted me during my visit to Zanatepec told me that the workshops 
helped them to stop domestic violence in their homes and that even husbands 
are learning to embroidery, which they practice between customers in their 
taxi collective. 

This shift in consciousness is making an impact in communities in Cali- 
fornia where Oaxacans live in large numbers— not just in LA, but throughout 
the state, where Indigenous laborers are predicted to comprise 45 percent of 
the farmworker population (Mines, Nichols, and Runsten 2010, 8). The in- 
creasing Indigenous diaspora from Latin America is also raising new conver- 
sations about the discrimination Indigenous people face from their mestizo 
and Ladino counterparts both in the United States and in their homelands. 
For example, in schools in Oxnard, California, after suffering many years of 


bullying, Indigenous students and families started an antidiscrimination cam- 
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paign and won a victory when the school board recognized that using the word 
Oaxaquita/o is a form of racial taunting and would be considered hate speech 
(Barrillas-Chón 2010; Esquivel 2012). 

These experiences point to the fact that Indigenous migrants navigate 
multiple colonialities. The coloniality of Mexican race relations produces anti- 
Indigenous hatred and prejudice. The settler colonial logic of the United States 
attempts to eliminate Indigenous populations, and then US capitalist imperi- 
alism dislocates these populations to extract labor and natural resources. To 
understand the intersectional implications of these racial hybrid power rela- 
tions, we can recall the gendered struggles for education that Monse faced in 
Mexico. Grewal's (1994) original formulation of scattered hegemonies asserts 
that global capitalist hegemonies are arranged through local patriarchies. My 
use of hybrid hegemonies considers how those scaled systems of power col- 
lide and hybridize in the lived experiences and life chances of Indigenous mi- 
grant women. For example, before migrating, migrant Indigenous women like 
Monse were denied access to education because of patriarchal arrangements 
of power, poverty, and being Indigenous; this denial shaped their life chances 
and, in Monse's case, pushed her into the migrant stream. Once in the United 
States, Indigenous migrant women face the harrowing demands of women's 
work as domestic workers, where sexual harassment and assault and wage theft 
are rampant, where work hours are not standard, and where they experience 
prolonged exposure to dangerous chemicals, often dangerous working condi- 
tions, and precarious living situations. For Monse, both gendered/racial hier- 
archies and exclusion existed in Oaxaca and in her experiences of internal 
migration to Mexico City, Hermosillo, and Tijuana. These systems of oppression 
were built on and exacerbated by her experience in the US labor market, but 


her consciousness of them changed—topics I take up in chapter 5. 


Concluding Reflections 


At the FIOB Binational Assembly in 2017, twelve years after 1 first met Odilia 
Romero, she was elected by che FIOB membership to serve as the organization's 
first female general coordinator, its highest position of leadership. She was 
elected to this position after serving two terms as the binational coordinator 
for women's affairs and one term as the vice general coordinator of the organ- 
ization. While this can be seen as a result of her long-term leadership in and 
commitment to the organization, as well as the work of members and lead- 
ers to diversify their leadership structure, it was also a painful process that 


revealed the misogyny of some members and leaders who resisted having a 
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woman leader. The election process was tumultuous, and a competitor even 
left the organization. Yet Odilia told me, “This has been the most ugly, yet the 
most successful three years of the FIOB for me personally.” Despite the conten- 
tious divisions and debates, building on her earlier work, she worked tirelessly 
to provide trainings for Indigenous interpreters during the crisis at the bor- 
der produced by then president Donald Trump’s immigration policies, caging 
children and breaking up families amid mass migration of Indigenous people 
from Central America. She tells me that she did all this “with a very small 
group of supporters.” Women have a long history within the FIOB, and the 
organization prides itself on including gender justice in its principal demands. 
Yet, these wins have not been without challenges. This chapter has focused 
on the organization’s journey toward leadership development for women and 
more equitable leadership opportunities and structures, and it theorizes the 
uneven transnational, transborder, and transregional terrains of power around 
which gender and indigeneity are organized. The FIOB allows us to see how 
new forms of transborder organizing and community making navigate geogra- 
phies of difference, and even how new geographies of indigeneity are emerging. 

The density of FIOB's transborder organizing forges the transregion, which 
is a scale of organizing that recalls the idea of Indigenous organizing, episte- 
mologies, and knowledges, conjuring the new scales that we explored in chap- 
ter 2. FIOB’s dense networks of communication, kinship, and political organ- 
izing, along with the intense work of hometown associations, which I explore 
in the next chapter, produce binational communal citizenship through tequio 
(voluntary, communal labor). Indigenous transborder forms of belonging are 
forged through collective cultural, musical, and religious forms—all part of the 
work of building sociocultural, political, and economic spatial relationships 
that conjure the transregional scale. Although the idea that transborder organ- 
izing creates a unity across borders has much appeal, my goal in this chapter 
has been to show how scales are conjured by building transborder projects that 


effectively navigate geographies of difference to build such unity. 
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5. Translocal Geographies 
of Indigeneity 


A map of Los Angeles does not tell the story of its people. Most maps of the city 
obscure Indigenous geographies. The Gabrieleño/Tongva peoples whose home- 
land includes the Los Angeles basin and southern Channel Islands have their 
own geography shaped by their own sense of place and relationships, as they 
continue to struggle for land, self-determination, protection of sacred spaces, and 
revitalization of their cultures (Alvitre 2015). Tongva cartographies and survi- 
ance have endured what I have called multiple colonialities, the enduring spa- 
tial, cultural, economic and political organization of power that is the result of 
how United States settler colonialism overlays Spanish and Mexican colonial 
structures in the city. Layered on Tongva geographies and multiple colonialities 
are other Indigenous spatial imaginaries created by the sedimented histories of 
the largest urban Indigenous population in the United States.! Other Native 
Americas have called Los Angeles home since earlier migrations that brought 
native artists to Hollywood in the 1920s (Raheja 2011), during the World War II 
industrial and manufacturing boom in the region, and during what are known 
as the “relocation days” of the 1950s, when US government policies of termina- 
tion and “detribalization” led to the removal of reservation-based populations 
to urban centers (Blackhawk 1995; Rosenthal 2012). These Indigenous geogra- 
phies also include large diasporas of Indigenous peoples from Latin America 
and Oceania who have histories of displacement by imperialism, militarism, 
and neoliberal policies, and have subsequently made their home in Los An- 
geles. The city has become a “transnational hub” (Ramirez 2007) for many 
cultures and migrant streams within an increasingly Indigenous diaspora 
from Mexico and Guatemala during the past forty years, which includes the 
estimated 250,000 to 300,000 Indigenous Oaxacans (largely Zapotec) who are 
settling and working in Los Angeles, not to mention the growing presence of 
Mayas (largely Kanjobal and K'iche) from Guatemala (Batz 2014; Bermudez 


2010a; Vankin 2017). Based on my over seventeen years of collaborative research 


with Indigenous migrant women, in this chapter I examine the geographies 
of indigeneity, community formation, and translocal politics of place-making 
with a focus on Indigenous migrant women’s political organizing. 

Throughout this book I have analyzed how Indigenous women activists 
navigate geographies of difference—how global and local power is configured 
differently at each scale, region, or locale, or across the national and transbor- 
der contexts in which they organize. My research challenges how migration 
scholars fail to see “receiving countries” as Indigenous territories and nations, 
reenacting the terra nullius of settler colonialism. Similarly, Leti Volp (2015) 
argues, “the critique of exclusion fails to note how the nation-state in which an 
immigrant seeks membership relies tacitly on the dispossession of already ex- 
isting populations” (291). Understanding Indigenous mobility as a global pro- 
cess of settler colonialism means understanding displacement—be it through 
war, ecological destruction, or extractive capitalist schemes to remove the 
earth’s resources or to leverage human labor and ingenuity—as part of its logic 
of elimination. Carpio, Barnd, and Barraclough (2022) invite us to think about 
“mobility sovereignty,” which “refers equally to the right to move and the right 
to stay put” (5). Geographies of difference capture the ways in which indigene- 
ity is produced differentially by multiple colonialities and by the various Indig- 
enous diasporas that may exist on the homelands of other Indigenous nations, 
while simultaneously working against erasure of Indigenous peoples, and of 
the homelands they transit and settle on (Byrd 201). 

Whereas indigeneity has historically been rooted in land-based notions of 
place, one of the unexpected outcomes of Indigenous migration is that it is the 
very process of being uprooted, deterritorialized, and displaced, often by politi- 
cal and economic design, that leads some some migrants to an develop Indig- 
enous political consciousness. It is when people experience racism, gendered 
violence, and economic injustice during the process of migration and within 
labor segmentation that many of them begin to develop an Indigenous political 
identity, as I explored in chapter 4. Dislocation makes Indigenous identity and 
language a matter of cultural survival, and many migrants aim to build translo- 
cal notions of Indigenous place that tie them and their children back to their 
pueblos of origin, to its feast days, and to civic responsibilities and cultural 
practices. Indigenous activists consistently point to the fact that Indigenous 
peoples migrated before colonization and call for the need to decolonize bor- 
ders that create false colonial divisions. Many Indigenous cosmovisions center 
interrelationships with land, but both Indigenous peoples’ forced displacement 
from it and static notions of place fixed through confinement that create falsely 


bounded spaces are both settler colonial projects. Part of settler colonialism is the 
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imposition of spatial immobilization and dispossession of Indigenous peoples 
along with the state’s exercise of sovereignty determining who is deportable 
through carceral and border technologies and discourses that, through their 
very enforcement, assert settler sovereignty. In fact, as Monisha Das Gupta 
(forthcoming) illustrates “the state’s claim on the right to deport is bound up 
with the continuous effort to dispossess Indigenous people of their material 
and cultural base. Setter colonialism, then, undermines Indigenous sovereignty 
and determines deportability. It is a two-in-one deal” (12). 

In contrast, in this chapter I examine how Indigenous mobility and commu- 
nity organizing, labor circuits, and spiritual practices are forms of Indigenous 
place-making that are reorganizing socio-spatial relations in Los Angeles creat- 
ing geographies of indigeneity (Lefebvre 1991; Soja 1989). The culinary, political, 
and communal spatial projects and musical soundscapes of the Latin American 
Indigenous diaspora in Los Angeles provide a deep context for understanding 
how women have created translocal, transborder, and transregional Indigenous 
social worlds. Then I go deeper into exploring the production of sacred geog- 
raphies and mobile circuits of labor through oral histories with migrant Indig- 
enous women organizers. Finally, I consider how the increasingly Indigenous 
Latin American diaspora compels activists and scholars in the fields of Latinx 
studies and Native American/Indigenous studies to think in increasingly un- 
bordered and unsettled ways. Building on collaborative work with colegas, I 
elaborate Critical Latinx Indigeneities as a framework that helps me to situate 
Indigenous migrant spatial projects in relation to existing Indigenous home- 
lands and multiple settler/colonialist logics, which include forms of Oaxacan 
and Maya Indigenous belonging that are spatialized into LA neighborhoods 
through soundscapes and foodways, spiritual geographies, labor circuits of mo- 
bility, and respatialized political cartographies. These diasporas compel us to 
think about categories such as indigeneity and Latinidad in complex, compara- 
tive, and compounding ways. Although the density of transborder Indigenous 
communities may be unique to Los Angeles, this phenomenon helps us to think 
more capaciously and critically about indigeneity and Latinidad, as multiple 
Indigenous migrant streams flow from Latin America to the United States, in- 
cluding Mayas in Houston, P’urépecha in North Carolina, Garifuna in New 
York, and Nahuas and Quechas along the Eastern Seaboard, to name just a few. 

Here I explore translocal place-making and transregional ways of being Indig- 
enous that are creating multiple Indigenous geographies in Los Angeles, reflect- 
ing on how Indigenous migrants’ spatial projects come into complex play with 
the region's multiple colonialities on Tongva territory. My work builds on Renya 


Ramirez’s (2007) work on transnational hubs, a concept she uses to describe how 
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urban Indigenous communities create relationships among themselves in the 
urban “hub” while still being linked via “spokes” to their Indigenous homelands, 
their nations and pueblos of origin. Drawing on Paiute community activist La- 
verne Roberts’s notion of how urban native communities create a sense of com- 
munal belonging, what she calls a “hub Ramirez argues that transnational hubs 
are “a native woman’s vision of urban and rural mobility, her suggestion of a 
mechanism of cultural and identity transmission, as well as social change” (24). 
I ground transnational hubs of Indigenous people who are linked not only to 
their nations/pueblos of origin, as Ramirez (2007) suggests, but also to the Indig- 
enous homelands they reside on in order to open up conversations about rela- 
tionalities and responsibilities amid uneven terrains of power; such terrains are 
produced by multiple colonialities, racializations, and statuses that federal rec- 
ognition confers onto some but not onto others, like the Tongva. To understand 
the multiple indigeneities in LA, we must disrupt the city’s settler and prior co- 
lonial geographies to grasp the original Tongva and Tatavium geography as the 
base map that locates all other arrivants through a web of relations and respon- 
sibilities. For this reason, I draw on Jodi Byrd’s theorization of Afro-Caribbean 
poet Kamau Braithwaite’s concept of arrivant, which helps us to open up the 
native/setter dichotomy (Byrd 20m). I also consider the conflicts, responsibilities, 
and opportunities to build solidarity with the native communities whose land 
we are working and residing on. Critical Latinx Indigeneities is a framework that 
allows me to think about how Indigenous migration forms diasporic geographies 
that are mapped onto multiple colonial and settler geographies and, even more 
importantly, on Indigenous geographies of those who are native to this land (Vi- 
centi Carpio 2011). These geographies of land and water are central to Charles 
Sepulveda’s (2018) work on water and the Tongva concept of guest, or Kuuyam, 
which he posits as decolonial possibility. Sepulveda argues that “this concept 
of Kuuyam can continue to be applied today. Settlers in California, and else- 
where, can be guests on the lands they live on. Kuuyam to the local Indigenous, 
but more importantly, to the land itself which contains spirit and is willing to 
provide” (54). This reframing allows for a “re-centering of place,” rather than a 
division of people on the basis of a settler/Indigenous binary; Kuuyam “allows all 
people to understand themselves as guests of the land—either they behave ap- 
propriately, or they do not” (55). The power of Sepulveda’s argument is based on 
a relationship with and responsibility to the land and the Indigenous peoples of 
that land. “Forming relationships has continuously been an Indigenous method 
to easing and avoiding confrontation and violence. Relationships form respon- 
sibility and protocol . . . [and thus] Kuuyam can assist in the abolition of white 


supremacist logics that demand domestication and submission” (55). 
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Organizers of the Frente Indigena de Organizaciones Binacionales (Indig- 
enous Front of Binational Organizations, FIOB) LA allow us to see how trans- 
border organizing (Stephen 2007) creates translocal and transregional ways of 
being Zapotec. As I described in the introduction, Indigenous migrants create 
transnational community, families, and identities (Glick Schiller, Basch, and 
Blanc-Szanton 1992), and even binational (Indigenous) civil societies (Fox 2005; 
Rivera-Salgado 2006). Yet we also can deploy the notion of Indigenous trans- 
borders (versus transnational ones) to denaturalize multiple colonial borders, 
colonialities of power (systems that have colonial arrangements of meaning and 
power at the center), and settler colonial structures (designed to eliminate the 
native). Immigration scholars overlook the idea that the US-Mexico border is 
not only a colonial border being crossed by migrants, their translocal cultures, 
and binational civil societies, but also a border that maps over other Indigenous 
nations’ borders that are also crossed, divided, and traversed, though far less 
frequently acknowledged (Schaeffer 2022; Simpson 2014; Tamez 2013). A Critical 
Latinx Indigeneities framework provides a way to read multiple colonialities 
and complex geographies of difference as Indigenous geographies. For me, 
Stephen’s (2007) notion of transborder is an important tool in this analytic 
repertoire. I use it to account for the ways in which transborder organizers and 
Indigenous migrants must also cross multiple borders of social and political 
power. This perspective then opens up what rransnational means, to include 
Indigenous nation-to-nation relationships and to account for the multiple con- 
figurations of power within nations. For me, the concept of transborder is also 
useful, following Anzaldüa's notion of borderlands (1987), to call attention to 
the multiple colonial, racial, class, and gender borders that transborder migrants 
and organizers navigate. The Latin American Indigenous diaspora creates 
transborder forms of belonging to maintain within Los Angeles cultural and 
civic ties to pueblos of origin, and by acknowledging these multiple border 
crossings, we can further expand the notion of transborder. 

Activist women in the Latin American Indigenous diaspora navigate vio- 
lence, discrimination, gendered exclusion, and racism in workplaces, schools, 
and the city itself, all while practicing the resilience and recovering Indigenous 
cultures. As members of Indigenous communities that have survived both the 
long history of discrimination and marginalization in Mexico and the cultural 
and structural dislocation of the migrant experience, Oaxacan Indigenous 
people face institutional, cultural, linguistic, and economic barriers that affect 
their access to health care, education, safe jobs, dignity, and life chances (Fox 
and Rivera-Salgado 2004b; Kearney 1995; Stephen 2007; Velasco Ortiz 2005). 


With the added layer of gender discrimination, Indigenous women often have 
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little formal education and are more likely to be monolingual Indigenous- 
language speakers when they arrive to the United States. While many FIOB 
members also belong to hometown associations (HTAs), which create new 
spaces of belonging and transborder communities, women’s participation within 
HTAs has sometimes limited to the reproductive labor of nostalgia (cooking, 
organizing fiestas or celebrations for patron saints) (Rivera-Salgado 2016). Al- 
though scholarship on the gendered labor of social reproduction of indigeneity 
is emerging, especially in the work of Zapotec scholar Brenda Nicolas (2020), 
who explores women’s role in founding her HTA, civic and political organ- 
izations like FIOB have been important sources of women’s binational political 
participation and mobilization on behalf of themselves and their communities 
(Rivera-Salgado 2014b). Indigenous women arrivants carry out gender-specific 
roles in creating and maintaining tradition. At the same time, they are shifting 


narratives of tradition by becoming organizers on behalf of their communities. 


Mapping Multiple Scales of Transborder Communities 


and Place-making 


Within geographies of indigeneity in Los Angeles, Indigenous migrant women 
navigate multiple scales even within one city. Whereas the city itself, like other 
levels of governance (the nation, the state), is usually understood as a single 
scale, the regions of Oaxaca are recast onto the geography of Los Angeles, 
remapping the city through the multiple scales of regions or transregions of 
Oaxaca. Researchers have documented that communities in migration tend to 
settle where they have family and connection, but they have paid less atten- 
tion to how migrants cast Indigenous geographies in the city. Through Indig- 
enous migrants' social practices of place-making, the regions of Oaxaca are 
recast onto the Los Angeles geography, remapping the city through the scales 
of pueblo and region. These dense localities of belonging and kinship have made 
Pico Union and Koreatown the epicenter of migration from the Northern Si- 
erra region, whereas Westside neighborhoods such as Mar Vista and Venice are 
the primary receiving communities for people from the Central Valleys.” 

The eight regions of Oaxaca are named for geographic regions, and each is 
celebrated for its distinctive cultural and geographic features during festivals 
like Guelaguetza ("offering"), reflecting Zapotec notions of reciprocity (Flores- 
Marcial 2015)? Guelaguetza is largely attended by tourists in Oaxaca City, but 
in migration it has become a vehicle for Oaxacan pride, social and cultural 
reproduction, and migrant civil society (X. Chavez 2013). Indeed, Los Angeles 
has been called the ninth region of Oaxaca. Migrants often identify by the 
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region they are from, and their work building social, economic, political, and 
spiritual links creates Indigenous transregions. Scaling down even deeper, be- 
yond regions or transregions, the main spatial unit of identification for many 
Oaxacan migrants is their pueblo, meaning that they identify as being from 
Tlacolula, for example, rather than as being Oaxacan, Zapotec, or Indigenous. 
What is less understood is that many Indigenous migrants maintain citizenship 
in their pueblos or hometowns through civic responsibilities and a traditional 
collective labor system known as the cargo system (Ventura Luna 2010). In ad- 
dition to these political and civic duties, social and cultural reproduction oc- 
curs translocally across generations, as exemplified by Brenda Nicolas’s (2016) 
research with second-generation US-born Oaxacans who learn the dances of 
their pueblos or perform in a hometown brass band; often they must perform 
for the elders back in their pueblos in Oaxaca first before they gain permission 
to perform publicly in the United States. Because the primary form of belong- 
ing for most Indigenous Oaxacans is based on their pueblos back home, the 
scale of “pueblo” is re-created in HTAs in Los Angeles (at backyard parties, 
patron saints’ days, and events in parks, for example) that create translocal or, bet- 
ter said, transpueblo structures, socially reproducing religious, civic, social, and 
cultural life. These geographies of indigeneity not only are mapped onto neigh- 
borhoods but also, in the density of that resettlement, create micro-zones where 
many residents of a particular Oaxacan pueblo may live together on one block or 
even in one apartment building. These multiscalar experiences are largely invis- 
ible to outsiders, as Indigenous communities are folded into other racial formations 
wherein Mayas or Zapotecs, for example, often undergo a process of Indigenous 
disappearance or erasure through Hispanicization, becoming Mexican or Latino. 
This process makes invisible the high rate of Indigenous migration from Meso- 
america that has happened since the 1980s, building on earlier migrants within 
the bracero program that started in the 1940s.* Even the most racially and 
ethnically diverse neighborhoods of Los Angeles—the Spanish- or even Korean- 
dominant spaces of Koreatown, MacArthur Park, or Westlake—hold within them 
linguistic and cultural micro-zones of Zapotec or Kanjobal (Popkin 2005). 

To understand how civic, cultural, and religious practices spatialize indige- 
neity within neighborhoods, we can look most weekends to backyards, drive- 
ways, and dance halls that host community gatherings, meetings, HTA events, 
patron saint day celebrations, and processions for each hometown (many of 
which have multiple saint’s days). These place-making practices have led even 
more recently to the migration of the patron saints themselves to Catholic 
churches throughout Los Angeles. For example, St. Anne’s on the west side now 


houses seven patron saints from Oaxaca and the dark-skinned Virgen de Juquila, 
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patron saint of Santa Catarina Juquila in Oaxaca, is revered, celebrated, and 
receives petitions in the city at Saint Thomas the Apostle Church and Our 
Lady Queen of the Angels Church in the historic plaza.’ Indeed, anthropolo- 
gist Lourdes Guitérrez Najera (2010) has done ethnographic research on how 
Yalalaltecos create belonging not only through formal events that maintain 
and reproduce community but also during everyday acts of being together. For 
example, she argues that “home gatherings are important community-building 
practices that, while spanning the distance between LA and Yalalag, also fos- 
ter a sense of belonging” that affirm their identity as Zapotecs; such practices 
include sharing photos, sharing gossip, and dancing (71). In Gutiérrez’s study 
of these affective, embodied practices of belonging, Felipe shared that being at 
a community dance was like being transported home, serving “as a reminder 
that the body has a history, a memory that in this case is linked to his natal 
community” (75). For Gutiérrez, “ultimately, dancing provides a way to ex- 
press ethnic identity. Sentiments of joy, sadness, and love shared with family, 
friends, and paisanos at public bailes reaffirm their collectivity” (76). Belonging 
is mapped not only across pueblos, regions, borders, and neighborhoods but is 
located in the scale of the body. 

Indeed, the patterns of place-making and social organization, and the cul- 
tural practices of Oaxacan dance troupes and brass bands, inspired early mi- 
grants to begin organizing an annual Guelaguetza festival at Normandie Park 
in the late 1980s (Alberto 2018). Normandie Park, just south of Koreatown and 
east of the Pico Union neighborhood, also became a well-known site of Zapotec 
basketball, which was initially organized informally as a league between differ- 
ent HTAs but eventually led to tournaments such as the Juarez Cup organized 
by the Union of Highland Communities of Oaxaca for numerous years (Fox 
and Rivera-Salgado 20044, 18; see also Alberto 2018).° The park became a nexus 
for community and cultural gatherings, leading some community members to 
mount a campaign to rename the park after Benito Juárez, the only Indigenous 
(Zapotec) president of Mexico, on the occasion of his two-hundredth birthday, 
by gathering more than two thousand signatures (Quinones 2006). Though 
their campaign was not successful, a Oaxacan Indigenous sense of place has 
been made in relation to settler and immigrant geographies, as the park is 
adjacent to the newly named El Salvador Community Corridor. Eventually, 
because of the growth of the Guelaguetza festival each year and the emergence 
of other such festivals throughout the state of California, the original festival 
was moved to the Los Angeles Memorial Sports Arena in 2002, drawing from 
six thousand to ten thousand participants. Since then the festival has grown 


even larger and has been moved outdoors to Lincoln Park in East Los Angeles. 
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The growth of the Guelaguetza festival into the Oaxacan Heritage Month 
calls attention to an emerging soundscape that has developed over the past 
twenty-five years and accompanies these geographies. Isai Pazos, president of the 
Organización Regional de Oaxaca (Regional Organization of Oaxaca, ORO), an 
organization founded in 1988, spoke with me about this cultural history and 
soundscape at a recent community event. He told me that more than forty bands 
and dance troupes represent the various pueblos of Oaxaca. Only twenty-four 
are currently active and performing, but he pointed out that each hometown 
has its own philharmonic band (some forty members strong) and Oaxacan 
dance groups, so their practices, performances, fundraisers, and gatherings 
create other Indigenous soundscapes and places within Los Angeles. Indeed, 
Guelaguetza has grown from a single event to a series of events spread over 
Oaxacan Heritage Month to include a calenda, or community procession 
featuring all che dancers, musicians, and community members, before the 
Guelaguetza; a proclamation from the mayor's office; a basketball tournament; 
an encounter of the bands; a beauty contest; at one point an Indigenous litera- 
tures conference; and other civic and political events (X. Chavez 2013; Escala 


Rabadán and Rivera-Salgado 2017) (see figures 5.1 and 5.2) 


Figure 5.1. Mayoral proclamation on Oaxacan Heritage Month in Los Angeles. Pictured 


here at the Los Angeles City Hall are (left to right in the front row) Gaspar Rivera-Salgado, 
Isaí Pazos, City Council Representative Curren D. Price Jr., Odilia Romero Hernández, 
and Janet Martinez. Photo by Mauro Hernandez. 
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Figure 5.2. 
Maritza 
Sanchez, 2014 
Queen of the 
Vela Muxe LA 
at the annual 
calenda, Los 
Angeles, 2015. 
Photo by the 
author. 


These cultural forms of place-making complement a wealth of spatial 
projects based on culinary practices and the distinctive regional foodways of 
Oaxaca that feature mole, tamales wrapped in banana leaves, tlayudas, and 
totopos.® The fast-paced growth of Oaxacan restaurants in the South LA, 
Pico Union, Koreatown, and Westside neighborhoods of Los Angeles is out- 
paced only by independent food that is home-crafted and sold through in- 
formal street vendors and neighborhood caterers who provide a diverse array 
of delicacies including homemade tamales, champurrado (a chocolate drink 
with a ground-corn base), corn, blood sausage, or raspados (ice cones) with 
homemade flavors and sauces? These small-scale entrepreneurs have changed 
both the face and the flavor of neighborhoods, making them cultural gateways 
for the broader community to learn about Oaxacan Indigenous communities. 
These changes have brought with them unexpected developments, as declared 
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by the Los Angeles Times headline “Eat Your Crickets: Los Angeles Is the Chapu- 
lin Capital of the US” (Cabral 2013). 

Perhaps one of the most significant reflections of this growing visibility in 
the city is the restaurant Guelaguetza, which in 2015 won the prestigious James 
Beard Award for being an American classic (Parsons 2015). After a year of street 
vending, owner Fernando Lopez originally opened Guelaguetza Restaurant with 
his wife Maria Monterrubio in 1994 on Eighth Street, a vibrant center of Oaxa- 
can life in Los Angeles. Several years later, the restaurant relocated to a much 
larger space in Koreatown, and it is now run by the Lopez children, Bricia, 
Fernando Jr., and Paulina. The iconic restaurant features Korean-style archi- 
tecture but functions as a hub of Oaxacan cultural life in the city. It features a 
mural from the artist-duo known as Los Tlacolulokos, Dario Canul and Cosijo- 
esa Cernas, who hail from Tlacolula, Oaxaca (Gutiérrez Najera and Maldonado 
2017; Morales 2020; Vankin 2018). As for Fernando Lopez, he retired in 203 
and returned to Mitla, Oaxaca (Virbila 2014). Having already found such great 
success selling Oaxacan food to homesick paisanos in Los Angeles, he opened a 
new restaurant in 2014 called Pink Burger that catered to return migrants who 
miss American food. 

One of the more dramatic spatial projects involves Oaxacan civic and po- 
litical geographies of dissent. FIOB LA was one of the convening organizations 
for the first protest against HR 4437 (also known as the Sensenbrenner Bill) in 
March 2006, which then grew into the May 1 protests (or what became known 
as mega-marches).! The marches were organized by a wide range of organizations 
such as FIOB LA and the Multiethnic Immigrant Workers Organizing Net- 
work (to which the FIOB belongs), along with the Coalition for Humane Im- 
migrant Rights of Los Angeles (CHIRLA) and other organizations (A. Gonzalez 
2013). These mass protests shifted the geography of dissent in the city, which 
before 2006 had been organized around the Federal Building in Westwood, 
occasionally at City Hall, or at the intersection of Hollywood and Highland, 
specifically for the antiwar protests leading up to the invasions of Afghanistan 
and Iraq. After the mega-marches, the geography of dissent in the city was 
oriented toward the immigrant epicenter of MacArthur Park, which was the 
starting point for the marches in 2006 and the end point of the 2007 march. 
This site also became a space of state violence, as the police brutally beat pro- 
testers and their families (and journalists) after trapping people in the park 
(Costanza-Chock 2014; Santa Ana, Lopez, and Munguia 2010). 

The year 2006 was intense, as it was also when Oaxacan communities in Los 
Angeles mobilized in solidarity with the teacher's strike in Oaxaca, which was 
violently put down by then governor Ulises Ruiz and the Federal Preventive 
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Police. In response to the repression, a full-scale popular movement was born 
as the Asamblea Popular de los Pueblos de Oaxaca (Oaxacan Popular People’s 
Assembly, APPO). FIOB was one of the main political actors and transborder 
communities that mobilized support, forming APPO LA as APPO’s counter- 
part in the United States. Throughout the autumn of 2006, protests took place 
in Los Angeles in the MacArthur Park area and ended each time in the park 
across from the Mexican Embassy at Sixth and Park View Ave (see figure 5.3). 
Indeed, a series of events led up to an encampment in front of the consulate, 
which activists occupied in November 2006 (Gringo 2006a). These geographies 
of dissent are part of the creation of transborder Indigenous diasporic commu- 
nities, movements, and spatial relations that, in this case, were dramatically 
illustrated as LA demonstrators called activists from Oaxaca speaking from 
cell phones held up to a microphone to share messages of solidarity and direct 
material aid. During an interview at one of the November protests, Odilia, 
then of the FIOB, was asked by a journalist how the uprising in Oaxaca was 
connected to Oaxacan communities in LA; she pointed to the power of trans- 


national, transborder organizing in the Indigenous diaspora: 


Figure 5.3. FIOB LA after a protest in solidarity with the APPO at Macarthur Park, in 
front of the Mexican Embassy in Los Angeles, 2006. Photo by the author. 
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There is a direct relationship from APPO LA. We have direct contact 
because within the Frente [FIOB] our members are in the leadership in 
the APPO who are members of Section 22 [the teachers union in Oaxaca]. 
Everybody here within the community has a brother, a sister, a cousin 
[involved in the movement] so we have more contact and direct rela- 
tionships. We know what is happening before the news comes out. ... 
It is not just in Oaxaca City, but it is Sierra Norte, the Sierra Sur, the 
Isthmus, the Mixteca, and the Mixe region. All sixteen ethnic groups in 


the seven regions are involved. (Gringo 2006b) 


With her words and the community’s actions, Odilia demonstrated that the 
Oaxacan diaspora in LA has emerged as another transregion of Oaxaca that, 
despite being deterritorialized, stood up against the human rights violations 
occurring in their hometowns. They raised funds throughout the uprising to 
help buy phone cards and other necessities for organizers, even going so far 
as to transform the posada, the traditional December ritual that symbolizes 
Mary and Joseph’s search for lodging, into an “APPOsada” in which commu- 
nity members raised funds at each stop along the route, serving Oaxacan hot 
chocolate and food for a donation to the cause (Stephen 2013). 

These networked geographies and the growing political and economic 
power of migrants have not gone unnoticed by the elite in Mexico. The Mexi- 
can state has capitalized on the funds generated by HTAs by offering the 3 x1 
Program, which matches three dollars for every one dollar HTAs contribute for 
infrastructure projects (Duquette-Rury 2014). Likewise, political candidates 
have also begun to campaign for political office in Oaxacalifornia in an effort 
to win the votes of those migrants who are Mexican citizens and those who 
hold dual citizenship (Gutiérrez 2010) thereby further creating what Fox and 
Rivera-Salgado (20042) called binational civil society and reinforcing transbor- 
der forms of citizenship in both the nation-states of Mexico and the United 
States, as well as in the Indigenous pueblos I describe. Finally, these geographies 
of protest are also linked to state violence and the creation of pan-Indigenous 
solidarity within the Latin American Indigenous diaspora in Los Angeles. For 
example, the police shooting death of Maya (K’iche’) day laborer Manuel 
Jaminez Xum on September 5, 2010, at Sixth and Union in the Westlake dis- 
trict of Pico Union spurred community members to create a geography of re- 
membrance: a makeshift memorial was created at the location of the shooting, 
and people gathered there for candlelight vigils (Blackwell 2017a; Blackwell, 
Boj Lopez, and Urrieta Jr. 2017; Estrada 2017). The vigils eventually evolved 


from a space to remember Jaminez Xum’s death into a place to give testimonio, 
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as residents of the neighborhood began speaking out about their experience of 
regular police harassment and violence. Their collective frustration with the 
LAPD-caused death ignited three days of intense protest and resulted in more 
than thirty arrests. The chief of police eventually called a community meeting 
to which more than four hundred people attended (“LAPD Murders Again” 
2010). 

Jaminez Xum came to the United States right before the great recession, 
and his debt had tripled by the time of his murder. He lived in a small stu- 
dio apartment with eleven other men. Research has shown that Indigenous 
migrants are often charged more by coyotes to migrate and pay much higher 
rates of interest on the loans most of them must take in order to risk crossing 
the border. Part of this tragedy is transnational, as the debt that Jaminez Xum 
incurred to come work in the United States passed to his widow, Isabel Mar- 
roquin Tambriz, in a small Maya pueblo called Xexac in Guatemala (Bermudez 
2010a).” Following this tragedy, the FIOB began to conduct annual cultural 
sensitivity training for the LAPD and other city agencies. It also worked with 
other cultural and civic organizations to create an Oaxacan corridor in Los 
Angeles. As part of a broader Latino coalition, following the success of the 
Salvadoran community corridor in Pico Union, the Latino Empowerment 
Roundtable came together to create visibility for the increasingly diverse La- 
tino population in Los Angeles, similar to how Asian Americans have a historic 
Chinatown, Japantown, Koreatown, Thai Town, and Cambodia Town in the 
City of Los Angeles. This recognition by the city signals a potential change in 
its official geography and raises important questions about multiracial neigh- 
borhoods and communities, as the proposed corridor includes areas of Korea- 
town. FIOB and the coalition that has formed to create the Oaxacan corridor 
have begun to work with civic organizations and leaders in Koreatown (Trinh 
2014). It will be critical to see whether these emergent geographies and spatial 
projects forge relationships, solidarities, or responsibilities toward the Indig- 
enous people of Los Angeles. 

Indigenous women migrants navigate not only a collision of new and old 
racial systems that intersect with gendered forms of oppression, as seen in the 
feminization of the global division of labor, including the feminization of im- 
migration; the complexities of at least two colonial systems of race, indigene- 
ity, gender, and class also hybridize during the process of migration and are 
compounded. Building on the context of spatial practices, in the following 
sections I discuss how Indigenous migrant women’s organizing creates sacred 


geographies and, through the mobilities of labor, new circuits of organizing. 
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Spaces of Violence: Geographies of the Sacred 


One of the most important things I have learned through working with Indig- 
enous migrants is their attention to new ideas of scale that move beyond the 
notions of space assumed by Western cartography and the ways in which scale 
is theorized in conventional geography. For the Indigenous migrants whom I 
work with, the scales of the body, the home, and the spiritual world profoundly 
affect the conditions of their labor and the possibilities of their own liberation. 
Los Angeles-based Zapotec activist Odilia Romero Hernandez has been at the 
heart of many spatial projects of resistance and community organizing, some 
of which I’ve discussed earlier, but her participation in creating new Indig- 
enous geographies of the sacred within Los Angeles has been especially power- 
ful. Through her healing and spiritual community in Los Angeles, she has been 
part of a pan-Indigenous community that is creating new geographies of the 
sacred through the work of the Mayan Day Keepers Association. 

Born in May 1971, Odilia Romero Hernandez is from Zoogocho in the 
Northern Sierra of Oaxaca; her strongest memory is the smell of earth at her 
grandmother’s adobe home there. As the oldest of four sisters, Odilia remem- 
bers the freedom she had to play and run in nature since there were few cars.” 
Her parents earned a living by slaughtering pigs to sell at the weekly market. 
The town was so small, they needed only one pig per week. Odilia’s father was 
the first of her family to migrate in 1974, but he soon returned to Zoogocho 
because of the isolation he experienced in Los Angeles. Later, in 1979, both 
of Odilia’s parents migrated together with her younger sisters, who were then 
small children. They left Odilia in the care of her grandmother. Recounting 
her family’s history of migration, Odilia began by telling me about the sexual 
violence she experienced as a child. Although I had been aware of this part of 
her history before us sitting down to formally record her testimonio, I began to 
realize how powerful this part of her life was in shaping her narrative of healing 
and political awareness. 

Odilia has a kind of fearless bravery that is hard to describe. It’s like she bears 
the most painful scars while looking you in the eye, daring you to blink (fig- 
ure 5.4). Her decision to share her story with me and to publish the testimonial 
in Spanish meant that her story would not only go public; it would also be public 
within the community. The testimonio was a collaborative project we created 
as part of a binational research conversation with other Indigenous women and 
scholars (Blackwell 2009a). The details of her experiences are painful to hear, 
but in witnessing this pain, and in turn by doing so publicly, Odilia demands 
justice for what happens to young people who are left behind during migration. 
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Figure 5.4. 
Odilia Romero 
Hernández. 
Photo by 
Antonio Nava. 


Odilia's experience of sexual molestation is inextricably linked to her memory of 
migration. She began the migration story this way: “I remember my dad came 
here [to the United States] for a time before we all stayed here with my mom. I 
have really clear visions of one of the stepbrothers of my dad touching me sexu- 
ally, but I don't remember if that was when I was with my mom or after when 
both my parents migrated, but the image is very clear" (Odilia Romero Hernández, 
interview with Maylei Blackwell, January 31, 2009). 

Trauma shapes memory, leaving some things, like the perception of time, fuzzy 
and others razor sharp. When I ask how she survived something so painful 
and how it shaped who she is today, she replied, “At first I had so much anger 
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toward my parents for having left me because if they could have borrowed the 
passage for three daughters, why not four? I didn’t understand economic is- 
sues that impact your life as an immigrant and as an Indigenous person.” Her 
sense of abandonment was seared into her mind, and she vividly remembers 
the date of their departure as February 28, 1979, when she was eight years old. 
She stayed behind because her parents couldn't afford for everyone to migrate, 
and while they looked for work and established themselves, she lived in her 
grandmother’s house, where her three step-uncles repeatedly molested her. 
When Odilia’s parents finally sent for her and she was reunited with her family 
in Los Angeles at the age of eleven, she initially did not remember her mother, 
even though it had been only three years since they had last seen each other. 
Her trauma was compounded by the disorientation of being in a new urban 
environment with new forms of racism. Along with the trauma, Odilia expe- 
rienced multiscalar violence once she came to the United States, disrupting 
the narrative of US exceptionalism that claims migrant women and children 
experience less oppression and have more freedom in this country. Once in the 
United States, Odilia felt profound alienation and isolation because, in addi- 
tion to facing economic exploitation, marginalization, and racism, the mestizo 
Latino neighbors would make fun of them because, as one of the Oaxaqueno 
families living in the building and on their block, they spoke Zapotec. Her 
mother worked at a factory as a seamstress where she was treated badly because 
of the language barrier. Her father worked as a busboy and then as a cook. 
They then decided to make moronga, a blood sausage based on a recipe that 
her father knew how to make, and that is how they made a living no longer 
having to work for others. Although Pico Union, a neighborhood just west of 
downtown Los Angeles, has the largest and most historic Oaxacan settlement 
community in Los Angeles, it is just one ethnic enclave inside multiple others, 
as Pico Union is also home to both Salvadorans and Guatemalans who arrived 
during the wars in those countries in the 1980s. In addition, it is adjacent to 
Koreatown, where over time the borders have become blurred geographically, so 
Oaxacans commonly work as cooks and busboys in Korean restaurants, and eth- 
nic and civic organizations are in communication and coalition with each other. 
When Odilia attended a school in Los Angeles on Union Ave, she had a 
really hard time because she did not speak Spanish or English and only knew 
“si” y “tu” and she was reprimanded for not speaking proper Spanish. At 
school, Odilia got suspended for hitting a kid with a stapler. Her parents had a 
hard time helping her because they simply could not understand. At the age of 
fifteen, Odilia dropped out of ninth grade. As much as schooling has been a site 
of racism, it was also a site of possibility and change. Odilia told me, “Things 
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began to change for me because I then went to City College and took a class 
with a teacher of Irish descent. She was always talking about women’s rights and 
I liked it because she was very sarcastic about the double standards of society. 
Then she began to talk a lot about the issue of gender balance, the issue fac- 
ing African American communities here in South Central Los Angeles, and 
about systematic inequities at the global level” (Romero Hernandez, interview, 
January 31, 2009). When I asked her if her process of coming into social and politi- 
cal consciousness was through schooling, she explained, “Yes, it was a process 
of access to education more than anything that allowed me to realize all the 
things that were going on, about the people who made ugly faces or mocked 
you when you spoke Zapotec, or because you didn’t speak Spanish well. In the 
class, I learned how to name the positive and negative things that were going 
on, especially when you experience discrimination, racism, and inequality in 
your own flesh. You know it’s not right, but you don’t know how to call it. 
Imagine everything a simple literature class gives” (Romero Hernandez, inter- 
view, January 31, 2009). 

When l asked her about work, Odilia told me that she basically kept switch- 
ing jobs that mistreated her or abused her until she arrived at the Frente (the 
FIOB). She heard about FIOB through a television announcement and wanted 
to participate because she felt a connection. She wanted them to be more po- 
litical as she noticed that the work that they were doing provided only band- 
aid solutions to what she saw as the larger problem. She spoke to Rufino, a 
Mixtec community leader and co-founder of the FIOB, who told her to create 
a Frente committee that would take care of these issues. She started out at 
the Union Social de Zoogochense, the hometown association from her pueblo, 
attempted to organize there, but she was rejected mainly because she did not 
follow traditional gender roles. Odilia explains how most of the backlash came 
from her own family. She tells me, “Sure, it was difficult. And worst of all was 
my family who was saying, “You neither cared for your house, nor were you a 
good wife to your husband. How are you going to want to help us? That won't 
do? I thought why it was my family said this, that since I was not good wife, 
then somehow could I not contribute to the growth of the organization of my 
pueblo’s association. And yes, I was very sad because I said, “Well, I can't cook 
or I can’t be the best wife, true. But I can do many other things’ But they were 
always throwing the past in my face. Even though it had been a long time, 
when I started at the Frente it was there. The Fresno office was too far away 
to have the workshops we have today on how to conduct a meeting and all 
that. Then, when I began the first meeting with my pueblo, it was a disaster” 


(Romero Hernandez, interview, January 31, 2009). 
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While she went on to organize with other Oaxacan activists in Los Angeles, 
Odilia explained that she felt that her hometown association did not support 
her because they are not political and exist to create events to raise funds for 
the infrastructure of the towns they come from or to organize cultural forms 
and fiestas for the town’s patron saints, the work of nostalgia, as she called it. She 
told me that the Frente, on the other hand, is a consciousness raising organ- 
ization that teaches members to analyze the political situation and to be proud 
to speak the Zapoteco or their Indigenous language. She observed that the suc- 
cess of the Frente varies by experience but she was inspired, for instance, that 
some women left the fields and went to work in offices, other women have left 
their abusive husbands. What she liked about the FIOB was they conducted 
workshops in Indigenous languages, they have interpreters who will speak to 
the court and to the hospitals on behalf of community members, they have El 
Tequio magazine. At the time she began organizing the office in Los Angeles, 
there had been an office in Fresno and the FIOB had committees throughout 
California in San Diego, Santa Maria, Santa Rosa, and Madera as well as an 
office in Hollister that was shared with other organizations. They also had an 
offices in Oaxaca in the central valleys region, in Huajuapan de Leon, and in the 
mixteca region, in Juaxtlahuaca, and members would later start an office in the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec, in the city of Zanatepec. They also had committees 
in Mexico City and Tijuana. Odilia started out working with the sister organ- 
ization, the Binational Center for Oaxacan Indigenous Development (Centro 
Binacional para el Desarrollo Indígena Oaxaquefia, CBDIO), and that is how 
she got involved with the Frente coordinating the local Los Angeles commit- 
tee. Odilia was nominated to be a local leader, she explains, "because they said 
that they needed a woman but I said that if they were going to give me the title 
they also needed to let me do what I needed to and not have just have me sit- 
ting there" (Romero Hernández, interview, January 31, 2009). She tells me that 
is how the decolonization workshops (discussed in chapter 4) began explaining 
that she felt decolonization was an important process that needed to happen 
along with including women's participation and ensuring their rights. Her vi- 
sion at the time was to create a space in the organization that would account 
for precolonial Indigenous traditions of gender egalitarianism. At the time of 
our first interview, Odilia shared that the Frente was the only space where she 
was able to truly organize for women’s issues because she felt it was the only 
space that really created support beyond paying lip service, a view that she 
later would find challenged by a process I describe in the coda of this book. 

As we concluded our testimonio, I asked Odilia how she has healed as a sur- 


vivor of sexual violence. She told me she found peace by breaking her silence 
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about the violence she experienced and by confronting one of her uncles. “It 
has been a very intense spiritual process and I learned the history of my Indig- 
enous pueblo. I believe education has a lot to do with it. Learning to read and 
finding books about how to survive these forms of violence.” Odilia began this 
healing journey, she recalled, while attending a Native American mental health 
conference, where she met Cecilia Fire Thunder, who gave her books about 
native women in the United States healing themselves and their communities 
from violence. This exchange illustrates the importance healing historic trauma 
led by Northern native feminists over the past three decades and of work by 
women of color to understand how intimate violence is tied to larger colonial 
and institutional structures of violence.!° 

Indeed, Odilia tells me that her healing has been linked to her intense in- 
volvement in ceremony. After getting to know FIOB activists who met reg- 
ularly at her parents’ Oaxacan restaurant, where she was a waitress, Odilia 
became active in Indigenous politics and immigrant rights. Odilia served as 
the binational vice coordinator of FIOB and has gone on to organize women’s 
leadership development workshops, empowering other Indigenous women in 
Oaxaca, Baja California, and Los Angeles during her two terms as the bina- 
tional coordinator of women’s affairs. There is a growing spiritual commu- 
nity of Mayas, Zapotecs, Mixtecs, and mestizos from the Latin American 
diaspora, as well as Anglos and Chicanos who have been trained as Maya 
day keepers." Akin to the way many Lakota ceremonies became part of a pan- 
Indian cultural identity and formation for urban Indians in the decades after 
relocation days, there is an increasing pan-Indigenous consciousness among 
the Latin American Indigenous diaspora. Members of the Los Angeles-based 
Mayan Day Keeper Association, and many others, have been trained by Julio 
Puac, a spiritual teacher who comes from Quetzaltenango, Guatemala, several 
times each year to do healings, hold ceremonies, and train new day keepers. In 
his oral history, Puac explained that his elders speak of this time as one in 
which the Earth needs her sacred portals reawakened through fire ceremonies 
(Julio César Puac Gutiérrez, interview with Maylei Blackwell, April 25, 2012). 
To this end, several ceremonial sites are now spread throughout Northeast, 
East, and South Los Angeles. But while establishing these new sacred geogra- 
phies can be seen as part of a transregional production of the sacred and a vital 
part of healing individual and collective trauma, it also opens up complicated 
questions about Indigenous sacred geographies in the Los Angeles basin, coast, 
and islands taking their place on preexisting sacred sites of the Tongva, the 
original peoples of Los Angeles (Alvitre 2015; Jurmain and McCawley 2009). 


Diverse Indigenous traditions of land stewardship and spiritual connection 
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to the Earth can serve as an opportunity for connection and responsibility as 
guests, or Kuuyam as Sepulveda suggests, on Tongva territory, or Tovaangar. 
Many of the struggles of the Tongva (Gabrieleño), Acjachemen (Juaneño), 
and Tataviam (Fernandefio) have been organized in order to protect their land 
and water, including their sacred sites.? Among the Tongva, it is their guard- 
ianship of lands, waters, and relationships to those places, ranging from Kur- 
vungna Springs to Puvuu'ngna to Pimu to the annual ancestor walk organized 
in order to bring attention to the struggle for the protection of sacred sites. 
Providing a way for multiple Indigenous communities in LA to be visible to 
each other, and facilitating conversations about solidarities and responsibilities 
within these complex relationships, is at the heart of the Mapping Indigenous 
LA Project.” The platform features Tongva, Tatavium, relocated American In- 
dians, and the Latin American and Pacific Islander diasporas through digital sto- 
rytelling projects with community members. We have followed an Indigenous 
protocol of privileging the original peoples of the land and working with them, 
and through this process we have found a way for other Indigenous arrivants 
to engage with the histories and places of the Tongva and grapple with ideas 
of settler colonial structures and histories. These histories shared by Tongva 
community scholars help us see that the spatial and place-making practices 
of Indigenous migrant communities are overlaid onto settler colonial geogra- 
phies, and that those in turn are imposed on Tongva Indigenous geographies 


of place, history, and community. 


Organizing and Survival across Circuits of Mobility 


and Zones of Containment 


Although Odilia's testimonio illustrates how violence and healing shaped her 
participation in geographies of the sacred, Monserrat Bernardino's story illus- 
trates how circuits of labor transit the city. These forms of mobility—buses, for 
example—are also becoming spaces of organizing as what was thought of as hid- 
den, informal, and precarious labor creates new spaces of mobilization. I met 
Monserrat Bernardino, or Monse as she is known, after she completed the Mu- 
jeres Indigenas en Liderazgo (Indigenous Women and Leadership, MIEL) train- 
ing and was on her way to becoming a regional FIOB leader in Los Angeles 
and throughout the state of California (see figure 5.5). Hailing from Santa Cruz 
Papalutla, a small town of a thousand inhabitants near Tlacolula in the Central 
Valleys of Oaxaca, Monse dreamed of going to school and becoming a nurse. 
But her dream was disrupted by gendered expectations, exacerbated by poverty 
and the death of her mother due to lack of access to health care, as she shared in 
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Figure 5.5. 
Monserrat 
Bernardino and 
her “We are on 
Indian Land. 
Legalization 
Now!” sign at 
the May 1 march 
for immigrant 
and worker 

4 rights. Photo by 
^ galization, " the author. 


chapter 4. Here, I discuss how her fate was decided through migration and the 
circuits of immigrant women's labor that remap the city. 

After the loss of her mother, Monse struggled to wake up at three or four 
each morning and gather wood to cook and feed the animals before walking 
the long distance to school. During that time, Monse's dad and three brothers 
migrated to Mexico City and finally sent for her when she was fourteen. She 
took secretary classes but, but after three months, her family could no longer 
pay the tuition and she had to quit. Her dad left Mexico City after the 1985 
earthquake, so she started to work in a house as a maid, then at a restaurant 
where she cooked, and then at a clothing factory where she did ironing—all 
within one year. At fifteen years old, Monse left Mexico City with her sister 
for Hermosillo, Sonora, where she did housekeeping and worked as a nanny. 
Monse's migration story north continued when, at age sixteen, she decided to 
accompany her sister, who wanted to migrate to Los Angeles. They attempted to 
cross the border but kept getting caught, so they worked as domestic workers in 
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Tijuana for six months to make enough money to try crossing again. Even then, 
while waiting to cross, they were running out of money, so they decided to go 
back to work as domestic workers in Hermosillo for another six months. They 
finally saved enough to come to Los Angeles in 1987. Monse recalls that the cross- 
ing was very difficult, but she remembers that she arrived in Hollywood by car. 

I share this circuitous story to illustrate the perilous crossings and the mul- 
tiple internal migrations that can characterize one migrant’s or one family’s 
journey, and that illustrate what Gaye Theresa Johnson (2013) has called “spatial 
immobilization” —a strategy of racial containment she links to militarization 
and anti-immigration policies. State strategies of containment, fixing Indig- 
enous people to rural locales or reservations thereby disrupting broader mobili- 
ties and territories, as well as displacement and dispossession are both settler 
strategies of eliminating the native. The transborder community-making prac- 
tices and transregional geographies in Los Angeles that are analyzed through 
this research are even more critical, given state-sponsored spatial immobili- 
zation that supports capital-driven labor mobility and control. Jonas and 
Rodriguez remind us that “regions need to be considered within the world 
divisions of capital” (2015, 6) and call attention to the profound contradiction 
of labor mobility (7). Structural adjustment and neoliberal policies, as well as 
military interventions, have created a mobile supply of labor by pushing labor- 
ers to more affluent core countries. Meanwhile, the demands of capitalism and 
colonialism obscure the reliance of industry and global cities on cheap labor 
through schizophrenic policies and discourses that criminalize migration and 
produce illegality. 

Like Odilia, Monse’s story revels that not all violence that women migrants 
face happens en route. After Monse arrived in Los Angeles, she lived in Hol- 
lywood in a crowded apartment with her brothers and some other men who 
were also migrants. One day, one of the men who lived at the apartment asked 
her to go into a room and watch a film. When she sat down she saw the film 
was pornographic, so she immediately ran out, and she no longer felt safe stay- 
ing in the apartment. She had heard of jobs for domestic workers in Ohio, so 
she left to be a live-in domestic working for a family. What she found there, 
though, were miserable conditions, as the family made her live in the garage, 
made her clean the floor on her knees, and denied her any days off. In addition 
to wage theft issues, her sense of stigmatization and isolation was increased 
because of the family’s religious beliefs—they were Brahmins—she could not 
touch any of their plates, cups, or towels. Because she was so far away from her 
family, she felt very lonely and had to wait three months before she had saved 
enough to be able to leave. When she returned to LA, it was through working 
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at the Hollywood Job Center that Monse was able to meet with other women 
who worked as domestic workers. In 1998 they began organizing themselves 
into a cooperative that initially had about twenty members. She found that the 
benefit of belonging to the co-op was that everyone was an owner, and together 
they would organize to receive benefits and health insurance. 

Monse’s story illustrates new circuits of mobility produced by the labor routes 
that migrant women travel on crosstown buses from Central to West LA (or 
from Palms to Santa Monica within the Westside) to clean houses, serve as nan- 
nies, or work in dry cleaners or elder care. These mobilities are part of migrant 
women’s empowerment, as they learn to face the big city with multiple levels of 
linguistic and racial discrimination and to navigate complex bus systems that 
move the invisible populations of migrant workers in the global city of LA’s mas- 
sive service sector (Sassen 1991). Such mobility creates new circuits of possibility 
that happen during informal conversations on buses and while waiting at bus 
stops. The crosstown buses on Sunset or Wilshire are full of students and work- 
ers crossing into more affluent neighborhoods to work and study and attend 
classes. These new mobilities are not just circuits of labor, they are also circuits 
of collectivity, and organizers within CHIRLA have used them to create the 
Household Workers Collective. Further, Oaxacan communities are mapping 
new Indigenous geographies of labor and belonging through their settlement 
patterns in Pico Union, Koreatown, South LA, West LA, and in unexpected 
places like Hollywood. 

The control of labor and mobility is a long strategy of colonial manage- 
ment, as was evident in the building of the historic pueblo of Los Angeles itself. 
Tongva, Tatavium, and other California Indigenous peoples were often arrested 
under so-called vagrancy laws that colonial administrators used to produce 
an incarcerated supply of Indigenous workers who resided at Yaagna, close to 
downtown Los Angeles (Lytle Hernandez 2017). Now, transnational corpora- 
tions within global cities maintain settler colonial structures, and recently mi- 
grated Indigenous laborers reside in neighborhoods adjacent to downtown Los 


Angeles. 


Implications of the Latin American Indigenous 


Diaspora for Indigenous and Latinx Studies 


Indigenous migrant women navigate social geographies of cultural dislocation 
that occur within the immigrant experience. Many women not only navigate 
the geography of a new city but also deal with the different ways colonial log- 


ics are organized across borders, adding layers of discrimination around race 
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and the criminalization of migration as well as the intimate, gendered geog- 
raphies of labor and care work as household workers (maids, nannies, elder 
care workers). In addition, their cultural and political organizing and translo- 
cal community-making are producing new spatial relationships and geogra- 
phies in Los Angeles and transforming US Latinidad. These multiple layers 
of coloniality and indigeneity help us understand how spatial projects such as 
Odilia’s and Monse’s sacred geographies, circuits of labor, and spaces of dissent, 
along with the organizing within the Latin American Indigenous diaspora, are 
shifting the spatial politics of Los Angeles. Furthermore, by blending critical, 
comparative, and hemispheric Indigenous studies approaches (Castellanos, 
Gutiérrez Najera, and Aldama 2012), Critical Latinx Indigeneities allows us to 
see how these changes take place always already in relation to the first peoples 
of that land, presenting members of the Latin American Indigenous diaspora 
with new possibilities for colluding with settler colonialism and creating new 
forms of solidarity as they settle into the existing relations of colonial power in 
the city, becoming Kuuyam, or guests as Sepulveda suggests. 

These diasporas raise new questions about the responsibilities and relation- 
ships Indigenous migrants will have with the Indigenous people of Los Angeles. 
The May Day parade has been a de facto immigrant rights event since 2006, 
and at the 2011 parade, many of the FIOB women organizers mentioned in this 
chapter participated in a contingent of Zapotec and Mixtec marchers who car- 
ried protest art that included a large-scale puppet of an Indigenous woman in 
a traditional Indigenous Mexican huipil. She carried a sign that read, “We are 
on Indian Land. Legalization Now!” (figure 5.5), revealing the many complex 
layers of indigeneity in Los Angeles. Some American Indian and native Cali- 
fornian activists have been wary of increasing immigration to already existing 
settler structures and of new populations that may burden their already taxed 
territories and relatives, which is how Tongva community educator Craig Tor- 
res refers to what dominant society see as natural resources. Pointing out the 
relatively recent immigration histories of European settlers who have, ironi- 
cally, been at the forefront of the xenophobic backlash against immigrants has 
been a strategy of Indigenous and Chicanx activists, as illustrated by Yolanda 
López's famous 1978 poster showing an Indigenous warrior and reading “Who's 
the Illegal Alien, Pilgrim?" Chicano alliance with American Indians in the 
United States is based an anti-colonial stance that sees Europeans are new- 
comers to this land, whereas they have long histories of migration, trade, and 
diplomacy among Indigenous nations. Arguing that Indigenous migrants have 
landed relations and millennial relations to the land now known as the Americas 


speaks to the ways immigrant rights activists have tried to naturalize migra- 
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tion as a human right and part of the long past that precedes European ar- 
rival, as symbolized by the monarch butterfly that migrates annually between 
California and Michoacan.” These strategies of connection do not override 
the fact that Los Angeles in not only part of the Indigenous Americas; it is 
also the specific homeland of the Tongva. Indigenous diasporas create forms of 
multiterritorial belonging on other Indigenous homelands, scales, and lands. 
Migration from Mexico and Central America has become increasingly In- 
digenous over the past forty years as witnessed by the 250,000 to 300,000 Za- 
potecs and Mixtecs who live and work in Los Angeles (Bermudez 2018; Vankin 
2017) and the fact that approximately 40 percent of the California farmworker 
population are estimated to be Indigenous, mostly Mixtec and Triqui (Fox and 
Rivera-Salgado 2004b; Mines, Nichols, and Runsten 2010; Ramirez 2007; Ste- 
phen 2007). There also has been considerable Maya migration to Los Angeles, 
the San Francisco Bay Area, and Houston, Texas (Jonas and Rodriguez 2015), 
and Garifuna migrations to New York and Los Angeles. These migrations 
raise the question of the role of Indigenous migrants in settler colonial proj- 
ects, following the important work of Hokulani Aikau (2010). While Jodi Byrd 
(2011) complicates the settler/Indigenous dichotomy and Verancini’s (2010) 
triad of Indigenous-settler-immigrant with the idea of the arrivant, naming 
the fact that some migration occurs through forced displacement/enslave- 
ment, there is still much work to do in order to understand how Indigenous 
migrants interact with settler colonial projects. If we consider, for example, 
Patrick Wolfe’s mantra that settler colonialism is a structure and not an event 
(2006), we can complicate this argument by seeing that someone still needs 
clean that structure. In the current capitalist system, because settler colonialism 
does not operate in a vacuum, those who comprise the surplus labor force are 
often those who have been dislocated by imperialist projects and neoliberal 
policies. While Indigenous migrants cannot (yet?) access settler privilege, it 
is not yet clear what work the positionality of arrivant does and how it might 
make possible the kind of responsibility (or kuleana) that Aikau (2010) speaks 
of in relation to the Tongva, Tativium, Chumash, Ohlone, or the Indigenous 
people of California, for example, many of whom are not federally recognized. 
Tongva/Acjachemen scholar Charles Sepulveda builds on a Tongva protocol 
of Kuuyam, or guests, as a decolonizing philosophy and proposal for action. 
He suggests that “residents of Tongva land (Tovaangar), for example, can be 
Kuuyam and not act as colonizers or seek to further domesticate the environ- 
ment for their own benefit. They can be welcomed guests, and not looked at 
by the Native community as settler colonizers—no matter their skin color, his- 


tories, or origins. The status of Kuuyam is neither demanded or ordered. It is 
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instead a relationship offered and chosen” (2018, 54). Adopting the stance of 
being “Kuuyam can disrupt settler colonialism. It can support bringing bal- 
ance back to the environment, re-centering Indigenous peoples, and in decolo- 
nial struggles to revitalize cultural elements such as the respect for those who 
transcend gender binaries” (54-55). Critically, Sepulveda’s theorization of the 
Tongva notion of Kuuyam serves as a repair to how the institutionalization of 
settler colonial studies has erased Indigenous people (Kauanui 2016) and how 
this field has ignored both their views of nonnative peoples on their land and 
their approaches in defining who is a settler. 

These critically important conversations are just starting to take place. 
Modes of translocal community formation in the Latin American Indigenous 
diaspora are based on hometown affiliations. Yet within politically active sec- 
tors of the Latin American diaspora, there is also a pan-Indian identity that 
echoes earlier mid-twentieth-century pan-Indian urban identities that formed 
because of native relocation and termination in the United States, and that 
served as precursors to the American Indian movement. Because federal rec- 
ognition grants uneven power to Indigenous people of the United States, many 
Indigenous people of California are rendered invisible in their own territories 
by institutions that see federally recognized, relocated American Indians as 
the only Indigenous people of Los Angeles. Although pan-Indian identities 
are generally positive in terms of Indigenous solidarity, both American In- 
dian activists and other Indigenous migrants are increasingly recognizing that 
whether they are Indigenous to the Americas or to Oceania, they are still visi- 
tors to Tongva land. Through a transindigenous dialogue, they can also choose 
to create relationships as Kuuyam with all the responsibilities that being a 
good guest implies. 

Through the lens of Critical Latinx Indigeneities, we can begin to think 
about how these multiple colonialities produce multiple indigeneities vis-a- 
vis colonial management enacted through racial projects of nation-making. 
In Critical Indigenous Studies, this gives us a framework for understanding 
divergent indigeneities (what it means to be Indigenous in different colonial 
contexts), and how those systems hybridize during migration and collide with 
other colonialities. It allows us to interrogate how, in the fields of Chicano/ 
Latino studies, indigenismo has been conflated with indigeneity, and unin- 
terrogated celebrations of mestizaje have been the order of the day (Black- 
well 2017b). Uncritical deployments of mestizaje echo the ways in which 
the Chicano movement and Chicana feminisms have recycled the Mexican 
state projects of eugenics based on whitening and erasure in terms of mestizaje 


discourses (Castellanos, Gutiérrez Najera, and Aldama 2012; Contreras 2008; 
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Guidotti- Hernandez 2011; Saldaña-Portillo 2001). In the case of indigenismo, re- 
cycling these discourses upholds the Mexican state’s project of celebrating the 
grandeur of a mythological Aztec past, while denying the present and future 
of the country’s sixty-eight Indigenous groups—the largest Indigenous popula- 
tion in the hemisphere. A new generation of Zapotec and Maya scholars is 
challenging the ways in which the Chicano movement and Chicana feminists 
have uncritically adopted these Aztec imaginaries historically deployed by 
the Mexican state to reclaim their Indigenous roots (Alberto 2012, forthcom- 
ing). By occupying the space of the mythological or the indigenista, Chicano/a 
scholars not only replicate the state project of indigenismo, they also fail to 
name the often powerful loss of or sometime disconnection from their indi- 
geneity that is itself a product of coloniality and mestizaje. Further, by going 
Aztec, indigenists occupy a mythologized indigeneity rather than the histori- 
cal, colonized one that can foreclose settler and arrivant forms of analysis and 
solidarity with the Indigenous peoples of this land. A Critical Latinx Indige- 
neities framework recognizes multiple colonial regimes of racial management 
that produce “Indigenous” subjects as well as attempts to deindigenize them. 
To generate solidarities means to understand these differing yet connected 
histories and the places where the coloniality of power (the maintenance of 
colonial hierarchies in current relations of power, discourses, and institutions) 
meets settler colonialism (the structure of settlement that requires the con- 


tinual elimination of the native). 
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Coda: The Subterranean 
Life of Seeds 


Now we have a voice. We live in a context of extreme violence and repression. 
It seems difficult to hold those two historical trajectories together and make 
meaning out of them. While there is no linear history of progress that can 
be ascribed to processes of social change for Indigenous women, their gains 
have been made in tremendous times of structural realignment and social and 
political repression.—ERNESTINA ORTIZ 


... 


At the twentieth-anniversary celebration of the Coordinadora Nacional de 
Mujeres Indígenas de México (National Coordinator of Indigenous Women, 
CONAMI) in Mexico City in August 2017, I sat listening to a speech by 
Ernestina Ortiz, an early member of CONAMI. I was moved by her powerful 
summary of the challenges of the past twenty years of Indigenous women's 
organizing—challenges I'd long been struggling to describe in my own writing. 
When I began to write this book in 2012, I recalled the despair of witnessing the 
mass violence of the narcostate through feminicides, extrajudicial assassina- 
tions linked to extractivism, and state repression of social protest that affected 
Indigenous communities in Mexico and left them feeling increasingly devas- 
tated and powerless. These feelings only intensified with an increase in mass 
deportation under the Obama administration and in the numbers of refugees 
and asylum seekers fleeing from violence in Central America, including many 
Mayas. It then spiraled to a new low with the xenophobic, anti-Mexican po- 
litical discourses in the United States with the 2016 election of Donald Trump 
as president, which translated into inhumane “zero tolerance” policies of cag- 
ing children and separating families, largely Indigenous migrant families from 
Central America. Many Indigenous activists on both sides of the border argued 
that this practice amounts to child theft, as the United States used family sepa- 


ration as a deterrent to migration, deporting parents and losing hundreds of 


children in the system. Many Indigenous children died while in the custody 
of US Customs and Border Protection. North of the border, Indigenous and 
First Nations peoples mourned and offered their solidarity as they recognized 
these carceral practices of death and the physical, emotional, and sexual abuse 
of children as part of the long history of boarding schools run by the US and 
Candadian governments and churches. 

The historical context that produced this crisis includes neoliberal eco- 
nomic policies that mandated deregulation, privatization—including the 
privatization of lands held in ejidos, the collective land tenure system im- 
planted during the Mexican revolution that lies at the heart of many Indig- 
enous communities—and elimination of the social safety net, including cuts 
to education, health care, and infrastructure. These policies increased poverty, 
economic insecurity, and precarity, which in turn led to more migration and 
to the steady growth of the informal economy. This development was coupled 
with the militarization of the drug war, the collusion of law enforcement and 
military, and their corruption by drug and human traffickers, leading many 
social analysts to talk of a narcostate (Fregoso 2003, 2006). Along with this 
economic desperation, weakened juridical institutions and wide-scale impu- 
nity has created a context of mass violence. Violence dramatically increased 
throughout Mexico during the 2006-12 sexenio of Felipe Calderón, who 
heightened the war on drugs while cracking down on social protest. Chickasaw 
feminist anthropologist Shannon Speed argues there has been a "significant 
shift in the form in the state itself and its forms of governance. Since the 1990s, 
free market economies in Mexico and Central America quickly expanded and 
grew out of the control of legal regimes. Meanwhile, the nascent democratic 
tendencies and fledgling rights regimes, however limited, were quickly sucked 
into the vortex of mass-scale illegal economies. Drug, gun, and human traf- 
ficking expanded as cartels grew in Mexico, feeding on widespread corruption 
of the government and military and the deregulated flows of capital. Cartels 
also found a reserve in those newly impoverished under neoliberal reforms" 
(2019, 4). Yet, as Aida Hernández Castillo (2014) argues, there are racialized 
geographies linked "to the specific ways in which the violence of militariza- 
tion, parmilitarization, and organized crime has affected indigenous territo- 
ries" (2). Further, she argues these "semantics of patriarchal violence" that as- 
sert control of “women’s bodies through sexual violence and incarceration is a 
way of demonstrating control over colonized people's territories" (2). This line 
of analysis echoes the modes of analyis by Indigenous women leaders, discussed 
below, that see the connection between Indigenous women's bodies as territory 


and the exertion of violence as a continuation of colonization, which, according 
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to Hernandez Castillo (2014), represents a new phase of accumulation by dispos- 
session. The increased sexual violence related to the the (para)militarization of 
Indigenous territories due to the “War on Drugs” is exacerbated by the way the 
state has used sexual and gender violence to repress social protest. Hernandez 
Castillo points out that the “use of sexual violence as a counterinsurgency tool 
is present in the historical memory of recent decades in many regions where 
indigenous women have actively participated in the struggle for the defense of 
their lands and territories” (5). 

In this context Ernestina so powerfully describes above, how do we hold the 
space for hope? It was against this context that I felt compelled to tell the story 
of powerful Indigenous women organizers as I started writing this book, even 
as the broader Indigenous movement and many Indigenous women’s organ- 
izations were struggling to find their way in a period of seeming demobiliza- 
tion. I knew their story was too important not to tell, so I put my hopes in the 
subterranean organizing I saw happening at the time. To those on the outside, 
there might have appeared to be little movement, but as CONAMI was reor- 
ganizing internally, it was simultaneously seeding leadership among the next 
generation of activists. Activists have long understood this cycle of growth 
that takes place even when things seem the most dire. When things are dark- 
est, some communities mobilize—often those that have nothing to lose. The 
resilience of Indigenous people in the face of colonial legacies and mass vio- 
lence echoed bravely in the chant that many movements used, including in 
the powerful struggle against impunity of forty-three Indigenous students forced 
disappearance and mass murder in Iguala, Mexico, in 2014, all from the Ayotzi- 
napa Rural Teachers' College: ^Nos quisieron enterrar, pero no sabian que era- 
mos semilla [They tried to bury us but they didn't know we were seeds].”! The 
power of this image is scalar: the seed, germinating below the surface, unfolds 
its shoots in the soil before surfacing, just as Indigenous people—who have, 
in their own words, been buried by the forces of colonialism, capitalism, and 
patriarchy—endure, grow unseen, and emerge into the sun. Like the strategy 
of weaving scales that I have described throughout this book, the resurgence 
of Indigenous women's organizing is made possible by their labor of cultivat- 
ing, organizing, and preserving hope at scales that are not always visible on the 
surface. What is woven disappears to root into unseen scales before emerging to 
connect with visible ones, creating a beautiful pattern of interconnection. The 
Indigenous women organizers I have accompanied used their own epistemolo- 
gies, knowledges, labor, organizing, communal care, and the fight against the 
exploitation, pain and struggle of their communities as the hope, sun, water, and 


nutrients to grow these new seeds of rebellion. 
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During this seemingly dormant period, for those inside CONAMI it was a 
period of germination as they reorganized and emerged with a new decentral- 
ized leadership structure that included many younger regional leaders. Like 
so many other organizations that are challenged to grow beyond the founding 
generation, CONAMI overcame that challenge by taking root in their founding 
and second-generation leaders while supporting the bloom of a newer, younger 
generation of Indigenous women leaders. In 2017, in an unexpected turn, the 
CNI announced it would be running a candidate for the upcoming 2018 presi- 
dential election. María de Jesús Patricio, a founding member of CONAMI, was 
named the vocera (the voice or spokesperson) of the newly founded CIG. As 
women and men of the CIG, including Marichuey, traveled throughout Mex- 
ico to gain enough signatures to get on the ballot, many witnessed the seeds of 
decades of Indigenous women’s leadership at the grassroots level, with roots in 
a radical democratic movement guided by Indigenous feminist vision, begin- 
ning to sprout. Again in 2017, the FIOB nominated the first woman for general 
coordinator, Odilia Romero Hernandez, to represent the binational organ- 
ization. A few years later, Odilia and her daughter, Janet Martinez, went on to 
establish the Comunidades Indigenas en Liderazgo (Indigenous Communities 
in Leadership, CIELO), an Indigenous-woman led nonprofit. Amid these impor- 
tant shifts and developments, the results of Indigenous women’s leadership above 
and below the surface of multiple organizations at multiple scales, the epidemic 
of violence against Indigenous women continued unabated alongside narcostate 
terror, the criminalization of protest and migration, and dispossession and repres- 
sion due to extractivism and megaprojects in Indigenous territories. 

In this chapter’s epigraph, Ernestina Ortiz, an early member of CONAMI 
who returned to participate in the twenty-year anniversary, eloquently articu- 
lates CONAMT's progress on behalf of Indigenous women, while also acknowl- 
edging the devastating context of extreme social, political, and state violence 
within which those gains have been made. Indeed, the organization itself had 
named this tension. In a 2016 press release, CONAMI announced its new struc- 
ture after a series of re-visioning and reorganization meetings. The statement 
laid out its analysis of the organization's history and the shifting context in 


which it found itself. The press release opened: 


Today we are marking the anniversary of twenty years of the signing of 
the San Andrés Accords, where our founding sisters of CONAMI con- 
structed, elbow to elbow with our sisters of the Zapatista movement, 
where werecognize Comandanta Ramona, Esther and Trini, among other 


sisters for their strength to include women in decision-making. Today, 
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we close the circle strengthening CONAMI, taking as fundamental to 
the struggle, the denunciation and visibilization of femicidal, structural, 
institutional and political violence. This is a social, political and cultural 
context where our undeniable exclusion as Indigenous women [is cou- 
pled with] the criminalization of struggle and social protest, like in the 
case of our sister Néstora Salgado [and] the forced disappearances as an 
act of state terrorism, like the case of the 43 teacher’s college students of 
Ayotzinapa and thousands more. Where the dispossession of Indigenous 
People’s territories is legitimized by the State; where we are made into 
migrants in our own territories; and the media create and reproduce ste- 


reotypes about us as people that disrupt our being, dignity and identity.” 


Over the past twenty years, organizing has become much more digital, as elec- 
tronic missives travel at lightning speed. Unlike past generations of CONAMI 
leaders whom I met at large gatherings, I met Norma Don Juan over email, in 
her new role as CONAMI’s coordinator of communication and logistics, before 
we met in person. When we did meet in person, it was in Peru, where she was 
to present on the Emergencia Comunitaria de Género (Gender Community 
Emergency) network. At the time, CONAMI was using new media to call at- 
tention to the ways those counting feminicides in Mexico overlook the wide- 
spread gendered racial violence against Indigenous women. The vast majority 
of feminicides in Mexico are against Indigenous women, yet analysts frame 
the issue as one of only gendered violence. Norma opened her presentation by 
mentioning that her pocket was full of seeds from her pueblo and that she was 
wearing the rebozo her political comrades had gifted her. She literally carried 
the seed technology of Indigenous Earth science, love, and cultivation and was 
wrapped in a rebozo, a weaving of horizontal affiliation and solidarity among 
activist friends that represents Indigenous women’s care work. In reflecting on 
CONAMT' history, she argued that Indigenous women organizers were, and 
should continue to be rebels, that they deserve recognition not only for raising 
critiques and questions but also for envisioning and enacting real-world pro- 
posals and solutions. She ended her presentation by saying, ^We live in a coun- 
try [Mexico] where we think things cannot get worse . . . and then they do. At 
the same time, I see we are advancing with the steps of a turtle. We have to 
plant our seeds. Hay que cosechar. . . " During our subsequent conversations, 
Norma framed the strategic planning processes of CONAMI in past years as 
planting the seeds for the continued work of rebellion. Through that process, 
she related, they decided on CONAMr's new collective leadership structure in 


order to break up the centralism of the former structure, share the network's 
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organizational labor and power among several people, and let the orientation 
of their work emerge from their own Indigenous communities and regions, 
“from where we build.” Indeed, there was determination and quiet reflection 
during our 2018 interview that took place on Maya territory after leadership of 
CONAMI stayed to have a closing ceremony to their VI encuentro, debrief and 
swim together in the sacred lagoon. Norma reflected on the work reseeding 
rebellion—the work of “rearticulating” the work of CONAMI as a national net- 
work; one with a powerful history, roots in storied Indigenous regional histories 
and struggels. Yet, at the time she came to lead the organization the ground 
looked largely fallow, although she, along with her predcessor Fabiola Jurado, 
had been gathering seeds and nurturing the soil to “create the conditions,” she 
told me (Norma Don Juan, interview with Maylei Blackwell, August 12, 2018). 
The work of CONAMI I described in chapter 3 that nurtured local and regional 
formations, such as Felicitas leaving the leadership of CONAMI to join the 
leadership of the CRAC-PC, meant that much of the continuity of their work 
and their connections had to be rebuilt (Don Juan, interview, August 12, 2018). 
Their new structure had an elders council and a committee on youth and chil- 
dren so along with the work done at the twentieth anniversary they had begun 
to bridge the founding generations with the younger ones that were emerging 
and forge a connection that would help them reorganize and thrive in the future. 

The organization announced that it would continue its political work 
“against the current” by changing the leadership structure from a general co- 
ordinator and coordinating council of “representatives of the northern, cen- 
tral and southern regions, of the national territory” to a collective structure 
that includes two “compañeras from each region” In an open letter “to the 
founding organizations, members and allies of CONAMI, the national Indig- 
enous movement, and brothers and sisters of the Indigenous pueblos of Mex- 
ico; the CONAMI (2016) leadership team explained the thinking behind such 


restructuring: 


With this new structure we intend to let go of inherited, vertical, patri- 
archal structures and recover the horizontal structures of collaboration 
and accompaniment, [thereby] integrating the way of doing politics from 
the vision of [Indigenous] pueblos. Respect for our ancestral forms will 
allow us to take decisions together, horizontally and collectively. We ma- 
terialize the resignification of our identity formally by integrating a coun- 
cil of elders [mayoras] who will guide us with their experience and wisdom 
to orient the work . . . recognizing these founding sisters and coordinators 


who have given their lives in the struggle for indigenous women. 
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The earlier seeding CONAMI did to cultivate new leadership is taking root 
and the intergenerational conversation has been powerful to witness. In a co- 
authored essay, Dolores Figueroa and Laura Hernandez Pérez (2021) document 
the critical work of building a multigenerational organization. They show the 
“struggle for autonomy from the experience of young women has several in- 
terconnected scales: The body/person; the community/socio-political; and 
the organizational/praxis-strategy dimensions” (16). Critically, they argue that 
young Indigenous women activists add sexuality beyond reproduction to the 
dialogue, dream of communal imaginaries that add fluidity to urban/rural, 
physical/virtual, and local/global dichotomies, and fight for a world where in- 
dividuality is not a pretext for exclusion but the possibility of a collectivity of 
“others” (17). For them, the community is more porous, fluid, and multisitu- 


ated (11). 


Turning the Soil and Seeding Change: 
The National Indigenous Congress and 


Marichuey’s Presidential Candidacy 


Patriarchy and capitalisms are ruining the world and we have to do away with 
them. We are the answer. We know that these elections are a party of the rich 
that happen on our backs so we decided to show up uninvited and ruin their 
party. To find a different mode to govern ourselves according the principals of 
the CNI that visualizes and creates another world of many worlds.—VALIANA 
AGUILAR, 2017 


As I noted above, the CNI, in a surprise turn, decided to field a candidate for 
the 2018 presidential election in Mexico. In a move of radical democracy based 
on Indigenous principals of governance, they ran a collective called the Con- 
cejo Indígena de Gobierno (CIG), which comprised one male and one female 
representative from the 523 communities active in the CNI across twenty-five 
states, rather than one individual. María de Jesus Patricio (Whom many know 
by her nickname, Marichuey), a traditional healer from Jalisco who was a 
founding member of CONAMI and a longtime activist in the CNI, was selected 
by the CIG to be the vocera to represent them and their collective candidacy. 
Marichuey described how they decided to use the electoral process to tour and 
consult Indigenous communities throughout Mexico, specifically how the 
group engaged the process of gathering signatures to get their candidate on 
the ballot. She explained, 
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After the meeting we had in May 2017, they proposed me. .. actually 
since October, we decided to run for the 2018 campaign. Those that were 
present in CNI understood that the circumstances of Indigenous com- 
munities had serious problems. It had to go beyond just a simple dec- 
laration (which is what usually comes out of those meetings). We have 
to think beyond. Our communities are being dispossessed of the little 
we have. We decided to participate [in the elections and to use them] to 
consult with other communities not present at the CNI. They decided 
to participate—there’s no alternative. Our goal: visibility of indigenous 


communities’ issues. (Patricio 2017b) 


The CNI and the EZLN established the CIG via Indigenous grassroots partici- 
patory governance called consulta (discussed in chapter 1), and it was approved 
in December 2017. The CIG includes one male and one female representative 
from each of the forty-two Indigenous pueblos that participate, a significant 
representation of the sixty-eight pueblos recognized in Mexico. The CIG or- 
ganizes for self-government, health, education, and self-defense in Indigenous 
and non-Indigenous communities.’ Marichuey recounted: “We decided to 
have both men and women [serve as representatives] in this council. Women 
are usually seen as a second, third[-class] citizen. We decided to have a woman 
and man [serve as representatives] selected by their regions. We wanted to run 
the Indigenous Governing Council [for office] but since a group cannot run for 
presidency, we decided to have a vocera and we decided to have a woman [serve 
in that capacity]. The National Indigenous Congress and the EZLN decided to 
name me the vocera" (Patricio 2017b). The idea of the vocera emerged because 
the CIG proposed to run a representative body of hundreds of Indigenous 
leaders for office, but because a collective body could not run for president of 
Mexico, they chose instead a vocera for that collective. While on the election 
trail, Marichuey shared the process described above with news outlets. Yet in 
meetings with communities, members of the CIG went deeper, sharing the po- 
litical process and analysis that led to the CIG’s formation and its selection of 
a vocera. 

When the CIG toured Los Angeles (Marichuey herself could not travel to 
California) in 2017, I met Valiana Agulilar Hernández, a Maya representative 
of the CIG who was traveling with Ángel Rafael Ká Dzul; both are with the 
Center for Encounters and Intercultural Dialogues and the Universidad de la 
Tierra, Oaxaca. Valiana explained how the CNr's decision to run an Indigenous 


presidential candidate came to be: 
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The CNI turned twenty years old—it was founded as the house of the In- 
digenous people—before convening for the twentieth-year anniversary, 
we convened meetings to ask ourselves what we want [now]. For the 
last twenty years we served as a department of complaints and we [realized 
that if we] only continued to denounce, we would disappear as the CNI. 
The first meetings of the CNI were convergences—thousands would 
come from the communities—and in this one only five hundred people 
came so we decided to take the offensive. After much discussion and 
debate, we saw that the only way for CNI to stay alive was for CNI to 
organize ourselves. ... So we devised a different strategy to let us travel 
the country [to] organize ourselves. We formed the Consejo Indigena de 
Gobierno (CIG) made of one man and one woman from each indigenous 
community ... we also choose a vocera for the council. We decided, 
very clearly, that it needed to be a women even though it was very clear 
to see the patriarchy was very present [in the process of making that 
decision]. There was a proposal to select a man and woman vocera, but 
the women said ‘it has to be a woman spokesperson. It was a long process 
that was all year long . . . there was a process of consultation in the com- 
munities about this process. It was decided that Marichuey would be the 
vocera and that she would register for the elections [in] 2018 because we 
couldn't register two hundred delegates from the council. It was a hard 
decision to use this apparatus that they call elections but we saw it as 
a strategy to travel the country and not disappear in the attempt to do 


that [organize Indigenous communities on the campaign trail]. 


Valiana contextualized the urgency of using the electoral process as a mecha- 
nism to organize and as a pretext to call attention to the critical issues facing 
Indigenous survivance in Mexico. She explained that their strategy extended 


beyond elections: 


So, it is not just a [presidential] campaign but we are gathering our com- 
munities’ pain and struggles to share. While the proposal was to get 
to 2018 and win the election, really for the Indigenous peoples of Mexico 
[the goal was] to continue to exist and live. This proposal was developed 
from different angles and perspectives and it has received many critiques 
from the institutional Left exposing its machismo and racism. This is a 
proposal that emerges in a context of war against Indigenous peoples and 
against everyone . . . so we cannot stay neutral. The Indigenous commu- 
nities in Mexico are being forgotten. [We realized] that the country is 


destroyed and . . . that after 2018, it is going to get worse. The process 
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[of] displacement, dispossession, the attacks, and massacres is getting 
worse... we also realized that it is not only coming from above. That 
the system of democracy is falling apart. The system and institutions 
are rotten. If we don't want these institutions, we have to do something 


else. . . . It is not a problem of Peña Nieto or Lopez Obrador. 


Valiana pointed to patriarchy and capitalism as world-destroying forces and 
argued that ^we ourselves are the answer" to building an alternative world. She 
then went on to describe how the women of CNI and the EZLN decided that 
the vocera must be a woman and that the structure of the CIG would have a 


male and female representative from each region. 


In this context of war and death, with respect to the companeros here, 
it is the moment to listen to Indigenous women and women in gen- 
eral. Indigenous women in Mexico are the symbol of all the unvalued 
in Mexican society—to be women, to be Indigenous, to be poor, to not 
speak Spanish. We are not looking to have power to impose ourselves 
but to walk in the struggle for life—for the organization and dignity of 
our communities—to walk shoulder to shoulder with women from the 
countryside and the cities to dismantle the power from above... dis- 
mantle the need for the state and these institutions. This is only possible 


by dismantling the system of patriarchy that is killing us. 


Using this powerful vision of women walking shoulder to shoulder to dis- 
mantle “power from above,” Marichuey speaks of the vision Valentina laid 
out describing how capitalism “has designed structures of death for our pueb- 
los, that are machista (sexist)" (Patricio 2018). Further, Marichuey shared 
how Indigenous women's antipatriarchal practices emerge from their daily 
lives within their communities of resistance. “Women have always been [in 
the movement], although they have not been visible, they may not appear as 
much, but they have been [active]. It's been my turn to travel to places and 
I've seen women make their own decisions [by saying that even] ‘if they [men] 
don't want to [change], we ourselves will move forward. And then that deci- 
sion encourages everyone and from there, they walk the path of struggle together" 
(Patricio 2018). 

As she traveled through Mexico to consult with and gather the voices of 
Indigenous communities without homogenizing them, Marichuey said, “One 
of the intentions to participate in this process is to visit some of the sister com- 
munities that have walked with us in the CNI, to listen to their palabra (word), 
their problems, and also to lay out our proposal. If they agree, then we will 
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walk together, we invite them” (quoted in Munoz Ramirez 2018, 165). The route 
to gather signatures for the National Electoral Institute was paved by the 
voluntary organizational labor of communities, as the CIG and Marichuey’s 
campaign had no funding, and yet they came together to “speak of impossible 
things, because too much has been said from the possible” (Patricio, quoted 
in Munoz Ramirez 2018, 170). Of listening to the communities and gathering 
signatures, Marichuey said, “They are not signatures, they are sorrows” (Patri- 
cio 2018). Even the process of gathering the signatures illustrates how the sys- 
tem was not designed to allow non-elite Mexicans to have their democratic 
rights. The official app used to collect signatures was only available on late- 
model phones and tablets and required wireless internet, which was largely un- 
available in rural communities. Gathering signatures was an act of grassroots 
democracy aimed at spotlighting the urgent issues Indigenous communities in 
Mexico face. The CIG delegation met with community leaders and Indigenous 
women who spoke out against the multiple forms of violence against women, 
which Marichuey framed as a collective violence against Indigenous people—a 
form of violence that colonizes the heart of the community for capitalist 
domination. In one of the communiques from “the walk with Marichuey” 
in Neza (short for Nezahualcoyotl, one of the world’s largest mega-slums in 
the northeast of Mexico City), she shared not only the notion that violence 
against women was collective violence against Indigenous peoples, but also 
an expanded notion of relations and connectivity that interconnects violence 


against any woman to all men and women, the earth, and future generations. 


When they rape, disappear, imprison or murder a woman, it is as if the 
whole community, the barrio, the town or the family has been raped, dis- 
appeared, imprisoned or murdered, seeking in the midst of that mourn- 
ing and fear to colonize and pervert the fabric that is in our collective 
heart, to take over all who we are and turn it into the goods they need 
for the insatiable accumulation of money and power that makes the cap- 
italists what they are. A hate crime is a capitalist crime, so we don’t shut 
up about it and [we] respond with dignified rebellion and organizing 
because in truth, when the blood is of a woman, it is a wound to all men 
and women, it is a wound to our mothers, our daughters, to our grand- 
mothers, and of Mother Earth, that is the light that guides us to birth a 
new autonomous and rebellious civilization that today asks us to rise up 
for those who are not yet born. (Patricio 20172) 


While the CIG and their supporters were ultimately unable to gather all 
the necessary signatures to put Marichuey/the CIG on the ballot, the response 
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to an Indigenous woman as presidential candidate revealed the depths of mi- 
sogynistic racism within Mexican society. The process revealed the depth of 
the knowledge and vision for building a world in which all forms of social jus- 
tice could be honored and healed within Indigenous communities and within 
Mexico. The communiques issued at various stops along the consulta with 
rural and urban Indigenous communities throughout Mexico were an exercise 
in grassroots democracy that used the electoral system to break the margin- 
alization of Indigenous peoples in Mexico. On a profound level, the exchange 
between the CIG delegates and the communities revealed a deepening recon- 
ceptualization of social relations and forged new forms of social analysis and 
political theory that are urgently needed in the time of mass violence. The 
decision to form the CIG with a female and male representative from each 
community and to specify that the vocera had to be a women represents the 
profound effect Indigenous women’s organizing and analysis has had on the 
national Indigenous movement in general and on the CNI specifically. 

This book started with a vignette set at the 2001 Congreso Nacional In- 
digena (CNI) where women in attendance attempted to meet in a mesa de 
mujeres and were blocked. Chapter 1 also described a prior CNI meeting 
where, after meeting for a year to deliberate the constitutional reform to ar- 
ticle 4, women brought forward their analysis from the perspective of Indig- 
enous women and were denied a space to discuss it. With quick thinking they 
changed their proposal to have their findings discussed during each working 
session, rather than in just one, yet the struggle to find space for Indigenous 
women’s voices in those early meeting shows how powerful the growth has been 
of those voices, and their analyses and organized presence. Almost every state- 
ment that has emerged from the CIG and the CNI explicitly critiqued patriar- 
chal violence and systemic racism, capitalism, and colonialism. These forms 
of intersectional analysis that understand the interconnection between colo- 
nial/racial, capitalist, and patriarchal systems of power have emerged within 
US third world women’s organizing (Beal 1970; Blackwell 201; Burnham 2001; 
Combahee River Collective 1971; Hancock 2016; Hill Collins 1990, 2019; Ni- 
etoGomez 1974; Taylor 2017). Yet Indigenous women's understanding of inter- 
sectional analysis in Mexico and its diaspora put those forms of intersectional 
analysis in the realm of Indigenous cosmovisions that honor the interconnec- 
tion of the Earth, multiple beings, and generations. 

Marichuey is a curandera (healer) who comes from a genealogy of curand- 
eras, and she has worked for twenty years as an expert on Indigenous healing 
knowledges and plant medicines. She has participated in forums to support 


traditional medicine and to challenge the 2016 ban on traditional medicine 
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that was designed to benefit pharmaceutical companies. Being a healer has led 
Marichuey to defend traditional knowledges, and it gives her insights into the 
needs of a diverse spectrum of her community. The consulta with Indigenous 
communities throughout Mexico also foregrounded issues such as multiple 
forms of dispossession due to mining companies and megaprojects; agrarian 
issues and land disputes; and health problems caused by contaminated water 
and deforestation. In turn, the electoral process allowed these communities to 
shine a light on the radical forms of violence, injustice, and impunity Indig- 
enous communities in Mexico confront. For example, after seeing the issues 
communities are facing, Marichuey cried out: “Land is being given to foreign 
companies, [yet] when people protest, there are jailings, disappearances and 
death. Violence comes with dispossession and the police, military, [and] some- 
times organized crime are working against us” (Patricio 2017c). 

Breaking through the media representations that she believes folklorize In- 
digenous communities and disguise its problems, Marichuey's report "Desde 
el Totonacapan" highlighted the extraction of gas and petroleum by a corrupt 
government and its transnational bosses. Using a scalar analysis linking what 
happens at the local level of Totonacapan, Veracruz to the regional and na- 
tional levels, she connected the violence of water contamination, deforesta- 
tion, and the privatization of electricity to narco violence, feminicide, and 
violence against migrants. Marichuey also detailed how representations of In- 
digenous people so often rely on negative stereotypes that blame them for their 
own poverty and the violence on their lands; instead, she frames Indigenous 


territories through ancestors, language, culture, and resistance: 


The capitalists want to make us believe that our territory is the miles 
of oil wells, dozens of mining concessions, assassinated women, and the 
disappeared. But we know that this is not our territory, just like vio- 
lence, deforestation, high tariffs on water and light, water controlled by 
regional caciques, and extractive megaprojects are not part of the Indige- 
nous territory of Veracruz. Our territories are the original languages, an- 
cestral cultures, our resistances, community organization that invites us 
to not sell out, to never give up, to not forget what we've inherited from 
our ancestors to be protected, that invites us to organize and govern our- 


selves, exercising that which we decide collectively. (Patricio 2017b) 


She spoke out against extractivism and the violence it brings to Indigenous 
communities. ^We are seeing a state of war declared against the pueblos in 
order to implement the megaprojects that will only bring territorial destruc- 


tion to entire pueblos and communities. It's a dispossession carried out by the 
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government by means of repressive forces, like the Army, police, although 
narco groups also submit to corporate interests” (Patricio, cited in Tejada 2019). 
The presidential candidacy of Maria de Jesus Patricio revealed the deep rac- 
ism of Mexican society, as she was continuously dismissed and diminished on 
the campaign trail. Around the same time, Alfonso Cuarón's 2018 film Roma 
featured the day-to-day life of a middle-class Mexican household, foreground- 
ing the experience of two Mixtec domestic workers. The film made visible the 
invisible labor of Indigenous women and how normalized forms of racism and 
classism are in daily patterns of discrimination and belittlement. When Yalitza 
Aparicio, a Mixtec schoolteacher from Tlaxiaco, Mexico, with no acting ex- 
perience, was nominated for an Academy Award for her leading role in Roma, 
social media exploded with racist comments denigrating her racial and class 
background, while others argued that an Indigenous woman was not worthy 
to represent Mexico (Aparicio 2020). A broader conversation about race, class, 
and the rights of domestic workers—who are overwhelmingly Indigenous 
women in Mexico—led the Mexican Congress to unanimously approve a bill 
granting 2 million domestic workers in Mexico their rights to social protec- 
tions, written contracts, benefits, and paid vacation. The unexpected presi- 
dential candidacy of the CIG, and of Marichuey as their vocera, illustrated how 
when there was a stagnancy in the Mexican political system, the CNI used the 
electoral process to turn the soil and plant new seeds. The growth of activ- 
ist Indigenous women's voice and analysis, both in the Indigenous movement 
and within national debate, are evidence of how the seeds of their organizing, 
planted over decades and generations, are sprouting above ground to demand 


justice for themselves, their communities, and the Earth. 


Multiple Harvests: The Campaign for Women's 
Leadership in FIOB and the Founding of CIELO 


Early morning on Sunday, August 4, 2019, I pull into the UCLA Labor Center 
across the street from MacArthur Park where a few families are gathering to be 
together on a Sunday. Yet, I see noticeably fewer people in the park due to the 
palpable fear of many in the community caused by the ICE raids of the poultry 
plants in the city along with the White supremacist shooting spree that killed 
23 Chicanxs and Mexicans, injuring 23 more, at a Walmart in El Paso, Texas the 
day before. Even with the somber mood, in the parking lot, I greet friends and 
longtime activists as they change out of huaraches into tennis shoes, pulling 
strollers and a wheelchair out of the white minivan they have been driving in 


since the middle of the night all the way from the central valley. Inside, I greet 
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Gaspar Rivera-Salgado, the Mixtec co-founder of the FIOB, who was the driv- 
ing force behind getting the INPI (National Institute of Indigenous Peoples) 
of Mexico to hold a “consulta” or popular consultation in “the exterior” of the 
country in California so that migrant Indigenous people and Afro Mexicans in 
the diaspora could participate a trans/national discussion on a Mexican con- 
stitutional reform. Seventy-five activists pack the room and I recognize orga- 
nizers from Mixtec/Indigenous Community Organizing Project (MICOP) from 
Oxnard, Triqui women from Greenfield, as well as historic leaders of the FIOB 
from Santa Maria, Northern San Diego County, and Fresno (see figure C.1). 
All have gathered to participate in the “Free, Prior, and Informed Consultation 
on the Legal and Constitutional Reform on the Rights of Indigenous and Afro- 
mexican Peoples”—an initiative the Mexican president Andrés Manuel Lopez 
Obrador (AMLO, as he is known popularly by his initials) has been pushing. 
Once people settle in with coffee, pan dulce, and champurrado, I am asked 
to help facilitate and take notes for “Session 2: On the Rights of Indigenous 
Women.” Gathered in our smaller breakout room, the questions are projected 
on a white board. They read: What rights of Indigenous women should be rec- 
ognized and protected? How should the effective participation of Indigenous 
women be ensured at the community, municipal, and regional levels? What 
effective means should be implemented to guarantee the participation of In- 
digenous women at the federal and state levels? 

As the conversation begins, I type notes trying to keep up with the fast- 
paced discussion but since someone has placed a digital recorder on the table, 
I stop typing to just listen. I am caught by how strident the women gathered 
in the room are about the need for Indigenous women to have women's rights. 
After more than a decade attending grassroots discussions on similar topics, I 
sense there is no hesitation or the cautious debate I had seen before. The pace 
and tenor of the conversation is deep, thoughtful, and far ranging. The con- 
versation turns to the limitations of the Mexican government, even though 
there is general support of the initiative. One woman says that if they had 
these rights when they lived there (another quips, “you mean if the govern- 
ment cared about us"), then they would not have had to migrate and uproot 
their lives. As they grapple with the questions, they analyze the challenges to 
women’s rights in their homes, communities and in diaspora. The two frame- 
works that ground the discussion become clear—there are the political claims 
to Indigenous autonomy in Mexico, but this group of women is also deeply 
steeped in immigrant rights. They move on to discuss the second question. 
There is agreement that within Indigenous systems of governance, they feel 


women should have the right to participate fully, hold office but also to not 
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Figure C.1. Consulta on Indigenous and Afro-descendant Reform of the Mexican Consti- 


tution, Los Angeles, 2019. Photo by Anamar Lopez, courtesy of Gaspar Rivera-Salgado. 


work so much—to have the labor they do count. They discuss the need for 
economic rights, not just cultural rights for Indigenous women. They want the 
right to land, to fair wages, and education and health care that is not racist 
and services that reach them and their communities. As the conversation con- 
tinues, I note the difference in the kind of discussion now versus just five or 
ten years before in terms of how the Indigenous women gathered in the room 
address the question and advocate for their rights without hesitation. I think 
about all the organizing that has happened, the workshops, and lived experi- 
ences that might shape the views of women around the room and the honor it 
has been accompanying this movement (see figure C.1). 

Some seeds of resistance germinate and grow within one organization, 
whereas others branch off into new organizations. Much of the dynamism of 
FIOB Los Angeles has been a result of the leadership by the mother-daughter 
team of Odilia Romero Hernandez and Janet Martinez. After working to re- 
launch El Tequio with a team of seven others who assembled the publication, 
Odilia served as the general director of El Tequio, working with Bertha Rodrí- 
guez, who worked as the lead editor. While they struggled to raise the funds 
to publish each issue—they would sometimes have yard sales to fundraise—the 
print magazine ran five thousand copies per issue (Mercado 2015). After years 
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of building a women’s leadership training program and continued challenges 
with FIOB, Janet and Odilia began sharing their dream of launching CIELO, 
a nonprofit that would be led by Indigenous women. They seeded this dream 
over many years, but once it took flight in 2019, they were in a fight for their 
lives: the years in which they were launching the organization coincided with 
the migration crisis, engineered by then US President Donald Trump and for- 
mer US Attorney General Jeff Sessions, with Central American Indigenous 
migrants and families at the center. The COVID-19 pandemic hit in 2020 and 
heavily affected frontline workers, many of whom are Indigenous workers 
from Mexico who were exempt from receiving governmental aid because they 
are often undocumented. Janet and Odilia not only stepped up to meet these 
dire needs, they organized the first National Indigenous Interpreters Confer- 
ence, the only one of its kind organized in the United States. Their work was 
featured in Vogue magazine, where Odilia shared the experiences that motivate 


her organizing around language justice: 


What many people don't realize is that there is a lot of racism toward 
Indigenous people, even within the Latinx community. When we come 
here not speaking English or Spanish, not knowing the system, and we 
end up at a hospital or court of law, we're given a Spanish-English inter- 
preter. However, those interpreters are usually not aware of our language 
diversity—there are 68 different [Indigenous] languages spoken in Mex- 
ico alone. My parents came here speaking very little Spanish. I came 
here speaking very little Spanish. We've gone through this firsthand—we 
have firsthand experience of the institutional racism toward Indigenous 


people and also the racism of other Latinx people. (Rucker 2020) 


The FIOB began its Indigenous Interpreters program in 1997, focusing on In- 
digenous language interpretation for Zapotec, Mixtec, Maya, and Triqui mem- 
bers of the community in medical and legal settings; this program served as a 
model for many Indigenous organizations in the United States. In the early 
days, the program aimed to support farmworkers and service workers who 
often experienced injustices because they spoke neither Spanish nor English. 
Much of the work was galvanized when the Los Angeles Police Department 
killed Manuel Jaminez Xum, a Maya K'iche day laborer, in the Westlake neigh- 
borhood. Bicycle police responded to a report of an inebriated man who had 
threatened people with a knife. Witnesses dispute that account, insisting that 
Jaminez Xum had no knife and that he was not a violent person. When the offi- 
cers shot and killed him, they did not realize that he may not have understood 
what they were asking of him, as he did not speak English or Spanish well, 
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but Maya K’iche. He had moved to Los Angeles from Xexac, a small village in 
southwestern Guatemala, but the Great Recession had started, his debt from 
crossing had tripled, and he was having a hard time finding work and pay- 
ing rent on a small apartment he shared with eleven other people. The LAPD 
shooting death of Jaminez Xum set off a long-simmering set of grievances 
within the community surrounding the Rampart police station, which was rife 
with corruption and violence, and led to protests, street memorials for Jaminez 
Xum, and police cars being set on fire. Following the incident, FIOB initiated 
an annual cultural competency training for police about Indigenous migration 
to Los Angeles and invited Mixtec, Zapotec, and Maya activists, experts and 
academics to lead the training. Training the police was controversial and there 
was criticism. Some have questioned the efficacy of trainings about cultural 
diversity and competencies—illustrated most recently by the 2020 death of 
George Floyd at the hands of the Minneapolis Police Department, which had 
received numerous diversity trainings. Others have been calling attention to 
the ways cultural competency training that does not analyze power can often 
reinforce the inequalities it seeks to overturn (Hester 2015), and to how cultural 
competence can facilitate cultural dominance (Hester 2016). Others argue for 
the need for structural competency of the underlying structures of power, es- 
pecially in medical field (Holmes 2020; Metzel and Hansen 2013; Neff et al. 
2020). Acknowledging that working with the LAPD has been controversial, 
Janet Martinez has argued that members of FIOB do not have the privilege of 
sitting on the sidelines while members of their community are being harmed. 
Yet as she points out, “That’s the difference with our training. It's [done] by 
Indigenous people to bring cultural awareness and cultural competency to the 
LAPD. We want to make space for people to bring cultural awareness and cul- 
tural competency to the LAPD. We want to make space for people [so they can] 
speak for themselves and not just have us speak about them" (Tseng 2019, n.p.). 
One victory FIOB feels its members have gained with this work is that police 
officers in the Rampart division now carry with them a pocket card that shows 
translations of common phrases in Indigenous languages. Odilia Romero has 
commented that in light of recent events, Indigenous language interpreters' 
phones should be ringing off the hook because of how many community mem- 
bers of the Latin American diaspora live in that precinct. While initially chey 
were disappointed to have just received one call for many years after the pro- 
gram started, in 2022 they are receiving regular calls. 

Odilia tells me that the Indigenous Interpreters program had gone dormant 
by the time she was elected as binational vice coordinator of FIOB in 2014 


(Odilia Romero Hernández, interview with Maylei Blackwell, September 9, 2020). 
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Odilia’s first memory of serving as an interpreter during her youth was when 
she helped a man from her community with the state barber’s exam. However, 
it was not until after she went to interpreter’s school that she was motivated 
to relaunch the FIOB's interpreters program because she realized that Indige- 
nous language interpreters were not being fully trained. She joined with others 
who dedicated themselves to learning all the rules of the court and medical 
systems. Yet she realized what others calling for structural competency un- 
derstood: that to be effective as an interpreter, she would have to become a 
language access activist and work to expose the implicit, structural, institu- 
tionalized forms of racism and colonial violence that underlie language access. 
As she has continued her work with CIELO, she worked with others to make 
Indigenous language interpreting an act of rebellion. She and Janet, under the 
banners of FIOB and CIELO, organized a second annual National Indigenous 
Interpreters conference, held December 14-15, 2019, and more recently a third 
conference in 2021. Given the immigration crisis, such interpreters have be- 
come even more urgent given the high demand for trained interpreters who 
speak Indigenous languages. “Building upon Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, Executive Order 13166 (2000) purports to require all federally funded 
agencies to provide those who receive their services with ‘meaningful access’ 
to information, including legal proceedings” (Newdick and Romero 2019, 30). 
Despite language access plans published by the Departments of Homeland 
Security and Immigration and Customs Enforcement, widespread documen- 
tation indicates that detainees receive almost no interpretation. Newdick and 
Romero describe these “failures” as “overwhelming and nightmarish: inter- 
pretation is delivered mostly by telephone, which misses all visual cues and is 
subject to technological interruption" (31). When interpretation is delivered 
via video, the video calls are plagued with technological problems. Newdick 
and Romero continue: ^Hastily recruited indigenous interpreters are rarely 
screened, trained, or proficient in legal terminology. Most language providers 
are incapable of matching indigenous detainees with interpreters who verifi- 
ably speak their language" (31). 

CIELO organized a variety of workshops that are tailored to real-life inter- 
preting in Indigenous communities. It provides trainings led by professionals 
in law, health care, and government. Odilia tells me that they want to begin to 
offer workshops on issues like secondary trauma, as so many interpreters are 
working with refugees and asylum seekers fleeing violence and with Indigenous 
women who confront violence before leaving home, on the journey, and while 
in detention, not to mention with families and children who are separated and 


left in horrible conditions (Speed 2019). CIELO’s work recognizes Indigenous 
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Figure C.2. 
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language interpretation as not only translation but also cultural mediation. As 
CIELO (n.d.) put it, “Histories of neglect and dispossession, therefore, do not 
simply inform interpretive practices, but actively frame and structure the ways in 
which people organize themselves and how they relate to one another—both 
institutionally and personally.” 

Much of CIELO’s work has organized around the fight for the revitalization 
of Indigenous languages and cultures. Their work has bridged Odilia’s passion 
for language justice as an interpreter and Janet’s passion for literature, words, 
and books. Janet worked tirelessly to launch two of their signature projects 
in 2016. That year, hundreds of people gathered for the first Indigenous Liter- 
ature Conference, which was organized as a joint project of FIOB and CIELO; 
the conference now in its fifth year takes place annually in late July at the 
Central Library of Los Angeles (see figure C.2). The event was initially orga- 
nized as part of Oaxacan Heritage Month (described in chapter 5) that featured 
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the Guelaguetza and had expanded to include a basketball and Oaxacan band 
tournament, a Miss Oaxaquena beauty pageant, the calenda, and an opening 
event at the Los Angeles city hall.’ Janet says that the conference was “created 
to provide a space for Indigenous people to showcase and share their work with 
a wider public, a possibility that is often undermined by mainstream assump- 
tions of what gets to count as Literature.” Creating a space for Indigenous 
literatures was initially meant to promote language revitalization, because 
“many [languages] are in danger of being extinct. By incorporating issues of 
language into non-traditional spaces, the conference is also pioneering new 
forms of identity formation for a new generation” Critically, the conference 
turned into an annual event and a venue in which Indigenous literatures that 
may not have wide circulation can be seen, and a space for Indigenous writers to 
share and think together. Importantly, for Janet, “The conference aims to break 
away from mainstream understandings of literature by creating a space for In- 
digenous writers to share their work and speak for themselves, without the 
need to have outsiders, including academics and researchers, legitimize their 
work or knowledge.” The Indigenous Literature Conference is also intensely 
personal for Janet (who studied literature and gender studies at the University 
of California, Berkeley) because she has witnessed Indigenous language loss as 
a member of the second generation of the Oaxacan diaspora (Janet Martinez, 
interview with Maylei Blackwell, November 6, 2015). Although some migrant 
Indigenous parents do transmit their language as a source of pride, many more 
take a more pragmatic approach and want their children to focus on learn- 
ing English in order to survive in the United States. Some of the writers who 
have been featured at the conference include Sol Ceh Moo (Maya Yucatan), 
Enriqueta Lunez (Tsotzil), Natalia Toledo (Zapotec), Pergentino Jose Ruiz 
(Zapotec), Javier Castellanos (Zapotec), Mardonio Carballo, Francisco Lopez 
Barcenas, Gloria Muñoz Ramirez, Adelfo Regino, Irma Pineda, Celerina Sanchez 
(Nuu Savi/Mixtec), Filemon Beltran (Zapotec), Jorge Cocom Pech (Maya), 
Yasnaya Elena Aguilar (Ayuujk/Mixe), Jennifer Vest (Seminole/Black), Victoria 
Bomberry (Muscogee), Juan Gregorio Regino (Mazatec). To support the Indig- 
enous Literature Conference, Janet also organized the “Weaving Words and 
Rhymes" concert, first in March 2016 and then in subsequent years, to promote 
the use of Indigenous languages and traditional art forms in rap and music. 
The inaugural event attracted more than two hundred people from a multigen- 
erational Indigenous community. In addition, Janet has gone on to produce, 
with Luis Lopez-Resendiz, the podcast called Tu’un Dali, which they describe 
as "a podcast for Indigenous people by Indigenous people. Our love letter to 


Oaxacalifornia.” Odilia Romero and Gaspar Rivera-Salgado have contributed 
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as well. The work of CIELO and FIOB LA show transborder horizontal inter- 
weaving across the Oaxacan diaspora that creates important scales of Indigenous 
women’s organizing—ones that have had frustrations and trials but have also led 
to an expansive growth in organizing. 

As I was talking with Odilia while writing this coda in 2020, she asked me 
whether the original testimonio that we collaborated on could be published 
in English. As we were in the midst of the coronavirus pandemic, we planned 
a socially distanced meeting. She called me because she couldn't get onto the 
Zoom platform and was just leaving a food distribution center—an urgent 
need because of the financial downturn due to COVID-19. I reflected on the 
changes in our work, as we used to meet and cook food and have long talks. We 
do a quick check-in about key developments in our lives, about how our kids 
and her granddaughter are doing during the pandemic, and she tells me that 
Poncho, her partner who runs the famous pop-up Poncho's Tlayudas, had a 
kimchi-making lesson with one of the organizers of the food distribution cen- 
ter (Tseng 2019). She tells me that she needs the longer form of the testimonio 
we did translated into English because she is getting many requests from the 
press after CIELO's work was featured in Vogue and in Mexican actor Diego 
Luna's Pan y Circo, a series on Amazon Prime, so I work on the translation. Al- 
though she is uncomfortable in the spotlight, she tells me that she is learning to 
occupy these spaces, as she is focused on raising funds for the Undocu-Indigenous 
fund, which supports those who, despite being frontline workers, are unable 
to receive assistance during COVID-19 because they are undocumented (CIELO 
2020). When CIELO did its 2020 budget, Odilia's advisors told her to lower 
her expectations—they would not hit the $1 million mark she dreamed of. On 
the day we talked in September, they had raised $967,000 and had now set 
their sights on raising $2 million, as CIELO had been selected to be one of the 
beneficiaries of funds raised during a telethon for El Grito on Mexican Inde- 
pendence Day; they hoped to feed six thousand families. By August of 2022, 
Odilia shared that the organization had raised and distributed 2.3 million in 
cash solidarity and 1.8 in grocery cards. CIELO has been on the front lines, 
holding numerous Zoom-based trainings regarding the correct translation of 
the COVID-19 virus medical settings for interpreters and providing broader 
education on the impact of the coronavirus on Indigenous diasporic communi- 
ties from Latin America—effects that range from a lack of translation for those 
taking a COVID-19 test to the economic crisis of many Indigenous communi- 
ties with members who are unable to access the government’s relief funds to 
the manufactured crisis of family separation and caging children, making the 


Undocu-Indigenous project even more critical (Romero Hernández, interview, 
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September 9, 2020). Throughout the shutdown of the COVID-19 pandemic, 
they even continued their Indigenous language justice work launching numer- 
ous new Indigenous language classes on Zoom. 

This work is urgent and life-sustaining and an important outlet for Odilia 
since she stepped down as FIOB’S binational general coordinator in Octo- 
ber 2020; that same day, she resigned from the organization completely when 
a member who had been stripped of his political rights within the FIOB as a 
result of accusations of sexual harassment was not only reinstated but elected 
the next general coordinator. “On May sth of 2019, the ex magisterial leader 
Ezequiel Rosales Carreño was detained and later accused of sexual abuse 
against a woman who was traveling aboard a bus en route from Mexico City 
to Oaxaca" (Sirenio 2020). He was eventually acquitted because the woman 
who accused him was unable to produce further evidence. In October 2020 
the FIOB binational assembly, which normally takes place every three years 
when delegates from the FIOB base communities in Oaxaca, California, and 
Baja California come together to elect new binational leadership, took place 
online because of the COVID-19 pandemic. The virtual gathering included re- 
ports from the outgoing coordinators, and "then came the discussion to re- 
instate Rosales Carreño, former leader of the Sección 22 Sindicato Nacional 
de Trabajadores de la Educación (Section 22 of the National Union of Educa- 
tional Workers), who already had the support of the delegates from Baja Cali- 
fornia and Oaxaca” (Sirenio 2020, n.p). The structure of the debate on whether 
Ezequiel Rosales Carreño should have political rights was that Odilia, as the 
outgoing binational general coordinator, argued against it for five minutes and 
then Rosales Carreño spoke on his own behalf for five minutes, after which two 
delegates spoke in his favor and two spoke against him, each for two minutes. 
“I believe the compañera who denounced (accused) Ezequiel Rosales. I believe 
her because in Mexico women are killed and we don't see justice, for this reason 
my vote is against the restitution of the political rights of the professor (teacher)" 
(n.p.). Miguel Villegas argued, “We expel the compañero for the damage he caused 
the organization with his bad conduct. In Mexico, they exhibited the video where 
he received money from Ulises Ruiz (the governor who violently put down the 
teachers strike of Sección 22 which led to a popular uprising), he was given am- 
nesty and after came the accusations of sexual abuse while on public transporta- 
tion, and for this reason I will not vote that he return to the organization" (n.p). 

In his defense, Ezequiel Rosales argued: “I am a victim within the interior of 
Section 22, because in 2018 I was a candidate for the PRD and those of MORENA 


accused me of being in cahoots (nexo) with former governor Ulises Ruiz. In 
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the case of sexual harassment, it was unfair, moreover, the judge who heard 
the case acquitted me of the crime I am accused of” (Sirenio 2020, n.p.). Rubén 
Eleuterio Santillan spoke in favor of Ezequiel Rosales by stating, “Compane- 
ros, we must not believe the information in the newspapers because it was in 
excess, we must not judge what was already judged. Since women have more 
rights than men, now they accuse without reason (fundamento), it now turns 
out they can no longer be touched because they accuse one when they do not 
even tell the truth.” Mixtec activist Oralia Maceda, a longtime FIOB member 
who had joined the organization in 1997, stated categorically, “We do not be- 
lieve Mexican justice, nor do I believe Ezekiel because they exonerated him 
only on September 7, just a few months ago. I do believe the woman who was 
the victim of Ezekiel, because in Mexico women are raped and killed. I believe 
that women do not speak out (denucian) because of fear and because Mexican 
justice is sexist [machista]" (n.p). 

For his part, the outgoing statewide coordinator for FIOB in California, Luis 
Lopez, defended the position of the delegates from California that Ezequiel 
not be permitted to return to the FIOB: “We believe in the voice of women, we 
believe that in Mexico, they rape and kill women, we believe that there is no 
justice for women because of the machismo that is imposed on women who do 
not have money to buy justice.” Ezequiel received sixty votes in favor from Baja 
California and Oaxaca, whereas California voted fourteen against and one in 
favor; three abstained. In the end, delegates voted to reinstate Rosales Carreño's 
political rights, after which they presented a unity platform for new leadership 
with Ezequiel Rosales Carreño as the general binational coordinator. He was 
ultimately voted in as the new binational leader. 


When Odilia Romero resigned from the FIOB, her communique read: 


I leave happy with the actions achieved in these three years, especially 
those obtained in the indigenous interpreters program, necessary and 
fundamental labor in our community for the importance of linguis- 
tic and political rights of indigenous migrants. From now on my time 
and energies will be dedicated to working for Comunidades Indigenas 
en Liderzgo (CIELO), a nonprofit, led by indigenous women, who have 
struggled and will continue to struggle for migrant indigenous peoples 
and women. Our labor in CIELO has already born fruit. In these difficult 
times of the pandemic, we have mobilized to raise 1.7 million dollars, 
money that has been directly given to indigenous migrants as financial 


support to confront the adversities of COVID-19. 
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Oralia Maceda, outgoing binational women’s coordinator, said, “I expressed 
what I have lived and felt as a woman, I’ve lived these abuses for that reason I re- 
fuse to believe that in Oaxaca they have normalized violence against indigenous 
women. The return of Ezequiel to the FIOB represents a setback of human rights 
and those of women. There are women in the organization, but not in decision 
making [positions], which means that women are just adornments in the as- 
sembly. In California, Ezequiel is not welcome” (Sirenio 2020, n.p)! 

The mother-daughter team at the center of CIELO went on to publish 
Diza’ Noole (translated from Zapotec as Palabra Mujer in Spanish, literally 
Word Woman in English), a book of oral histories with undocumented Indig- 
enous women with accompanying photographs of the women in which their 
faces are obscured because of their undocumented status. These women are 
anonymous; they are identified only by the places they are from— Bartolomé 
Zoogocho, Villa Alta; Tamazulapam del Espiritu Santo, Sierra Mixe; Cajola, 
Quezaltenango; to name a few. The project, a collaboration between photogra- 
pher June Canedo de Souza, Janet, and Odilia, documents the undocumented, 
telling Indigenous stories of migration and place, of the sorrow of leaving 
children behind for their own economic survival, of food and textiles, of mu- 
tual aid, communal survival, and exchange. The book plays along the razor 
edge between visibility and invisibility, between what is revealed and what is 
hidden, between who and what are inside and who is on the outside. For ex- 
ample, the book includes poems by the famed Zapotec poetess Natalia Taledo 
and the Mixtec writer Celerina Patricia Sanchez Santiago, in the original lan- 
guages, untranslated: “We wanted to push people to feel uncomfortable, not 
knowing exactly what’s being said, making you feel like an outsider,” Janet said 
of the decision to publish the poems without translation (quoted in Stromberg 
2021, n.p.). For the book, the Oaxacan artist duo Tlacolulokos designed a map 
in the shape of Los Angeles County showing the eighteen indigenous languages 
spoken by the book’s participants, which include Zapoteco, K’iche, Mixteco, and 
Nahuatl, among others. With the data from the surveys of 2,500 undocumented 
Indigenous fund recipients, that represent 1,000 members of their households 
from thirty different Indigenous communities of Mexico and Central America, 
Bene Xogsho (Zapotec) cofounder and vice executive director of CIELO Janet 
Martinez created the We Are Here storymap alongside Diné cartographer and 
GIS specialist Mariah Tso. The map visualizes Indigenous language speakers and 
communities that have been historically undercounted in Los Angeles County 


because they are subsumed under the Hispanic/Latino category.’ 
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Mobile Indigenous Community Archives (MICA): 
Rematriating Seed Knowledges for Community Access 


and Control 


Drawing on decades of community-engaged research, teaching digital sto- 
rytelling and collaborating with Indigenous communities in Los Angeles on 
community story maps, I created the Mobile Indigenous Community Archive 
(MICA) project as an Indigenous memory project in 2018. As it was dreamt, 
and is still evolving, MICA (archivo móvil de las comunidades indígenas) is an 
Indigenous memory project that seeks to build a digital archive or seed bank of 
the rich histories of Indigenous organizing in Mexico and the Latin American 
Indigenous diaspora, with a special focus on women who are often left out of 
the documenting and archiving process. It is guided by community designed 
protocols, and a commitment to rematriate knowledges that are gathered. We 
aim to be of service and provide training and labor for Indigenous organ- 
izations and community members to collect and digitize their documents, 
videos, photos, and ephemera to build and catalogue their collections in ways 
that make sense to them. The memory projects have community control over 
what is collected, how it is collected, how it is organized and catalogued, how 
and it is preserved, and ultimately, how it is used. We are creating an online 
digital platform that is open to the public guided by community protocols that 
each organization develops. Within the resurgence of Indigenous activism in 
Abyiyala in the 1990s, some members of the founding activist and migrant gen- 
eration have passed on, several due to COVID-19, while others want to use the 
archival materials to organize and revitalize and seed new leadership and con- 
sciousness within their movements, organizations, and communities. 

The Mobile Indigenous Community Archive (MICA) aims to rematriate 
knowledge just as Indigenous nations and community organizations, like the 
Indigenous Seed Keepers Network, are building their own Indigenous seed 
banks and seed exchange programs to gather, protect, grow, teach about, and 
ultimately rematriate seeds that have been missing from Indigenous lands for 
generations. Historically, academic research has removed Indigenous knowledge 
from its community context, extracting knowledge and resources to produce re- 
ports, policy, and scholarship by and for those external to the community, never 
returning to invest or give back; never repatriating that knowledge and stories 
back into the communities or organizations. Seeds, plant medicines, Indigenous 
science and technologies have endured despite colonial attempts at extermina- 
tion through a wide range of historic practices that have included the disposses- 


sion of land, enslavement, beating and physical punishment when knowledge 
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was shared and languages were spoken, and institutions that enforce not only 
settler colonial narratives and eurocentrism but white knowledge supremacy. 
This dispossession and theft continues today through corporate biopiracy, bio- 
colonialism, and capitalist greed that aims to thieve Indigenous plant technolo- 
gies, science, and seeds to profit off them by genetically modifying them, killing 
their ability to propagate future generations (so consumers have to purchase 
seeds from the same companies), monocropping (where genetically modified 
seeds kill the rich variation of ancestral knowledge/seeds of corn, for example), 
and patenting Indigenous technologies of plant care and medicinal knowledges 
to monopolize that knowledge for profit. These actions can be seen in the ways 
many academic disciplines were created through the colonial endeavor and 
continue to practice extractivism, decontextualizing and cutting off stories and 
knowledge from future Indigenous generations, and creating and participating 
in knowledge systems and modes of knowledge production and distribution that 
monoworld and monopolize knowledge and knowledge validation procedures, 
and ultimately profit from Indigenous dispossession. The institutionalization of 
knowledge, knowledge validation, and organization in archives replicates settler 
colonial logics and nationalist narratives, categories and hierarchies of knowl- 
edge based on ideas and informational logics of conquest, expansion, white 
supremacy, heteropatriarchy, imperialism, US exceptionalism, to name a few 
(Adams-Campbell et al. 2015). Ultimately, MICA is conceptualized as a knowl- 
edge and memory rematriation, rather than a repatriation, project because what 
I have witnessed accompanying Indigenous women’s organizing for over twenty- 
five years, and other women of color social movements for longer than that, is 
that women’s (and feminine embodied people’s) stories, memories, genealogies 
of struggle, and histories of movement are often ignored and minimized so they 
are not transmitted, documented, and archived. Just as Indigenous feminists, 
food sovereignty activists, and seed justice advocates have shifted the narrative 
of repatriation to rematriation to decolonize knowledge and rightly return- 
ing land, stolen ancestors and material culture to the Indigenous communities 
they belong to, as well as to return to ways that honor and restore our sacred 
relationship the Earth, MICA is an Indigenous memory and knowledge project 
of rematriation. What Indigenous healers and spiritual guides have taught me 
about rematriating seeds and plant medicines informs our community guided 
archival practices of gathering (known in the archival world as collecting), stor- 
ing (organizing, developing metadata, cataloging and indexing), planting and 
harvesting (giving access, curation, exhibition), teaching (skill sharing, trainings 
and pedagogical philosophies), and communal labor (partnering with Indig- 


enous community and students to tend to the processes above). 
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I began dreaming of MICA with Indigenous activists and organizers in 2018. 
As we dreamt together and built the vision of the project with Indigenous com- 
munity organizers throughout 2019, it became clear the project we wanted to 
build was not just as a repository for memory, story, and knowledge but rather 
a digital, community, and pedagogical space and process for multiple genera- 
tions of organizers and knowledge holders to contribute, store, organize, and 
teach with these memories, stories, documents, images, and ephemera. It is 
a space to exchange knowledge, train and share skills, and offer research and 
student assistance to organizations and individual knowledge keepers to help 
them systematize, build, and digitize their collections as well develop meta- 
data, curate, exhibit and distribute this memory work. Initially, I wanted to 
give community control and access to the knowledge that had been gifted to 
me over the last twenty years, including organizational documents, photos, 
ephemera and oral history transcripts. I realized that many younger genera- 
tions of activists did not have access to many of the organizational and found- 
ing documents that had been shared with me over the years. While there is 
no organizational archive for either CONAMI or FIOB, even if there was, there 
are challenges to institutional archives in terms of community access to those 
spaces, the slow speed at which institutions organize their holdings, and the 
ways they organize the materials according to institutional logics and needs, 
rather than community ones. Beyond those challenges, both organizations are 
networks with activists spread across Mexico and the largely Oaxacan (but 
also P’urépecha and Maya) Indigenous diaspora respectively, which makes de- 
centered digital knowledge sharing and archiving even more urgent. When I 
started talking with both the organizations and community knowledge hold- 
ers I work with, the project grew even larger as they wanted to include their 
own personal and organizational archives, publications, photographs and 
other materials like the aging VHS tapes Zapotec and Mixtec migrants used to 
document their own community organizing and lives to mail back and forth to 
Oaxaca. Moreover, I saw that MICA could not only be a platform that housed 
the seed banks of memory and story but one that facilitates the memory work 
of Indigenous social movements. As community collaborators shared their 
dreams, it also became clear that they wanted to have their own sand boxes and 
garden plots to nurture and play with their own knowledge and story seeds, 
using memory work to form seed bombs to plant, germinate, and organize with 
their communities—working together our seed bank is growing the capacity to 
bea community memory garden. 

In 2019 I began meeting with Maya K'iche scholar and community organizer 


Floridalma Boj Lopez, who was collaborating with Maya youth organizations, 
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cultural projects and other members, organizations, and projects of the Maya 
diapora in Los Angeles, to discuss building the archive together with the com- 
munity organizations we worked with and our students. At the time she was an 
Assistant Professor at California State University, Los Angeles (before joining the 
UCLA faculty and becoming my colleague) and that fall we wrote our first grant 
to fund a digital Indigenous community archive that could be built by com- 
munity members in diapora, meaning it would be a mobile archive. We were 
inspired by her notion that Indigenous migrants, refugees and their children 
carry what she calls a “mobile archive of indigeneity” in their cultural, commu- 
nity, and knowledge practices that include a wide range of stories, weavings, 
dress, food, art (theater, film, and photos), organizing, children’s coloring books 
and other materials (Boj Lopez 2017). Her concept of mobile archives of indige- 
neity emerged from her in-depth research accompanying Maya families, youth, 
and community organization who are documenting and analyzing their own 
experiences of war, genocide, survival, communal belonging and indigeneity. 
Her collaborative research with the Comunidad Ixim, which includes mem- 
bers from the K’iche’, Kaqchikel, Q’anjob’al, and Xinca Maya peoples, analyzes 
how members draw together family histories with political insights from their 
participation in social justice organizing to create mobile archives of indigene- 
ity and challenge mainstream notions of value and what counts as a “cultural 
artifact.” In fact, Boj Lopez (2017) argues, “Mobile archives of indigeneity chal- 
lenge institutionalized archives because they document Maya epistemologies 
and experiences through mobile materials that move with migrants to support 
Maya community formation in diaspora. Institutionalized archives are instead 
entangled in the consolidation of national power because they are repositories 
for accumulated information that facilitates a greater legibility in the service 
of governmentality” (203). Boj Lopez’s mobile indigenous archives make sev- 
eral key moves that ground MICA. First, she centers indigeneity to consider 
memory and knowledge transfer in the contexts of displacement, diaspora, and 
deterritorialized Indigenous belonging without avoiding the issue of Native 
land claims. While MICA is mobile, it aims to attend to Indigenous memory 
of movement and organizing while tending to the responsibilities of place and 
relation of those whose land we are on. Second, Boj Lopez theorizes how, de- 
spite the process of erasure, Maya continuity is based on “multidirectional, 
intergenerational memory and a nonlinear relationship to categories of Lati- 
nidad and indigeneity” (203) and that these qualities produce important new 
aspects of geographic and spatial knowledges and a sexual diversity and queer 


knowledge in diaspora. 
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In the spring of 2019, I was invited to apply for the UCLA Chancellor’s Award 
for Community Engaged Research, which came with funding and the oppor- 
tunity to build a community engaged class guided by a year-long seminar orga- 
nized by the Center for Community Partnership in the academic year of 2019- 
20. For the class to be successful, the community protocols and partnerships 
as well as the platform had to be up and ready to pilot so I spent that academic 
year continuing to meet with community partners as they determined which 
community groups would want to be the first to pilot the MICA and what col- 
lections and protocols we would create together. As we approached the spring 
quarter of the year building the community partnerships and protocols and 
we started thinking about how to involve Indigenous youth and students, the 
world shifted on its axis and shut down almost overnight due to the COVID-19 
pandemic, which made us realize we would need to work with materials that 
were already digitized. While I had a dozen or so conversations with individual 
and groups who wanted to work with the project, a set of Indigenous commu- 
nity archival projects moved to the fore in our rapidly changing context. Zapo- 
tec community organizer Janet Martinez of CIELO and the FIOB at the time, 
was to lead a process of archiving all the Indigenous Literature Conferences and 
Indigenous Hip Hop Beats and Rhymes concerts she had organized in Los An- 
geles, as much of the archive that existed at the time, she told me, was housed 
on social media platforms. Gaspar Rivera-Salgado, Mixtec research/scholar 
and the first editor of El Tequio and FIOB's newsletter (boletin informartivo del 
FIOB) as Coordinator of Propaganda and Press, was working to digitize El Tequio 
and we began a conversation with longtime FIOB ally, the photojournalist and 
writer David Bacon, so those became the first collections we would work with. 

In the fall of 2019, I conducted a landscape analysis, with the support of the 
UCLA Center for Digital Humanities, meeting weekly with Indigenous archi- 
vists and data sovereignty experts as well as an array of Information and Library 
Studies and Archival and Digital Humanities professionals on Zoom, all the while 
prototyping the Mobile Indigenous Community platform on Murkutu and 
building a portal that was housed at UCLA to pilot the project with community 
partners. In the fall of 2020, I also taught a course I have been teaching since 
the 1990s, “Women’s Movements in Latin America,” for the first time on Zoom. 
My students were thrilled to learn about the Indigenous women’s movement 
of Mexico and wanted to learn more about the members of CONAMI. Since the 
classroom has shifted to a fully virtual reality, we shifted to working on digital 
assignments as the pandemic ground on that year. During the shutdown, mem- 


bers of the class began developing a timeline of CONAMr' history and writing 
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biographies of CONAMI members with the idea of writing a series of Wikipedia 
entries. Working with this team of students, I started digitizing some of the 
early documents and photos of CONAMI that I had, along with oral histories, 
and then founding members such as Margarita started to send me their photos. 
I began consulting with Martha Sánchez and Margarita Gutiérrez about their 
collections. Fabiola Jurado and Norma Don Juan attended the class via Zoom 
to speak to the students and view the presentation of the final projects. In the 
winter of 2021, when I launched the "Indigenous Histories and Community 
Archives" class, students studied ideas of Indigenous archiving, collaborative 
research, and data sovereignty and began to process both the CONAMI and 
FIOB collections. One of the joys and challenges of long-term collaborative 
research with Indigenous organizations is not just building and learning from 
activists but rebuilding and learning from each new generation—at least three 
generations in CONAMI’s history. Laura Hernández Pérez helped us see that as 
much as we had materials from the founding generations dating back twenty 
years, we needed to include newer materials, documents, and photos that were 
"born digital,” which allows for easier transfer and storage. Yet, digital materials 
can present other challenges as files spread over multiple computers, hard 
drives, and phones, this presented another challenge may be lost or inaccessible 
as technology becomes outdated. 

One student team worked to systematize and develop metadata for the 
CONAMI documents and photographs as well as refine the biographies and 
timeline that the prior class of students had started. Taking the lead from FIOB 
leaders Gaspar Rivera-Salgado and Mixtec historian Jorge Ramirez, along with 
dozens of members, another three teams worked with Zapotec digital humani- 
ties scholar Michelle Vasquez Ruiz, who served as the project's teaching assistant, 
and myself to process the El Tequio collection and create popular education 
modules with the materials; process the FIOB's David Bacon Photographic col- 
lection; and develop materials for the FIOB website. In addition to countless 
hours developing metadata and working to upload documents, we organized 
a series of viewing parties in Spanish where more than a dozen FIOB members 
talked story and shared memories of the meetings and events as well as identified 
members and shared the histories they saw depicted in the photographs. These 
talking/memory circles allowed students to build metadata collaboratively in 
real time and allowed FIOB members to do the intergenerational memory work 
of sharing knowledge about organizational histories, stories of people, and re- 
flections on the campaigns, relationships, and places that appeared in the pho- 
tographs. Another team worked with Dr. Sarit Martinez, a Zapotec immigrant 


daughter of Indigenous farmworkers, co-founder of Oaxaqueno Youth Encuentro, 
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the Fresno-based Indigenous youth group “Autonomos,” the first Binational 
Youth Coordinator for the FIOB (discussed in chapter 4) and current executive 
director of the CBDIO. They worked to develop an organizational timeline, 
materials and photos as well as helped to create a new website for the FIOB. 
Their last website had been lost, along with decades of documents and infor- 
mation, an informal archive in itself, when the past leadership did not renew 
the domain site, showing the members and students the fragility of digital 
storage. The third student team worked with Jorge Ramirez to develop meta- 
data and organize popular education materials for the FIOB members to use 
their own history to organize and develop their own analysis of their history. 
Despite the strength of Indigenous women's organizing in the FIOB, which I 
have documented, in part, in chapters 4, 5, and the coda, Sarait, along with 
longtime FIOB grassroots organizers Oralia Maceda and Irma Luna, discussed 
the specific need for Indigenous women's history of the FIOB to be preserved so 
the students organized histories, documents, and materials, along with popu- 
lar education materials for them to use in the FIOB's women’s circles. This call 
to document women's histories within the FIOB feels even more urgent given 
the untimely death of Irma Luna in April 2022, a year after she made this call 
to action. In the spring of 2021, I taught a Digital Humanities senior capstone 
class and the students launched the platform for MICA, continued scrubbing 
the metadata, and built both the CONAMI and FIOB portals. The students pre- 
sented their initial work back to the FIOB and CONAMI and we piloted the 
digital archives with the organizations, having them use them in the ways they 
wanted, to organize and share knowledge, and this is an evolving process? As 
we continue to the next phases of the development of the Mobile Indigenous 
Community Archive, we worked closely with CONAMI to develop their archi- 
val materials into an exhibition to celebrate both the twenty-fifth anniversary 
in August 2022 and honor the life of Martha Sánchez, who died of COVID com- 
plications in 2021. As a way to preserve and share seeds of Indigenous knowl- 
edge, women's stories, and community memories, MICA will continue to work 
with activists and organizers to rematriate their seeds of knowledge as they 
have transformed and interwoven colonial and Indigenous scales across settler 


borders and Abyiyala. 


By Way of Conclusion 


Scales of Resistance has highlighted the ways Indigenous women organizers in 
Mexico and its diaspora have organized and collaborated across scales—both 


those configured as we traditionally think of scale and those conjured by Indige- 
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nous epistemologies of land, practices of solidarity, and pluriversal conceptions 
of spatial relationships (de la Cadena 2015; de la Cadena and Blaser 2018; Esco- 
bar 2020). This project illustrates how Indigenous women's activism in Mexico 
and its diaspora scales vertically, up and down, but also horizontally, connect- 
ing locales, territories, and regions. I have shown how Indigenous women 
organizers interweave different types of scale that include the formal politi- 
cal arena of Western, hegemonic spaces and discourses as well as Indigenous 
scales, spatial practices, knowledges, and epistemologies. Strategic movement 
in and between scales is a form of interweaving that blends various ideologies 
and standpoints and can also produce a third space. Indigenous women activ- 
ists weave scale in order to navigate geographies of difference, or how power 
is configured differently at each scale and space in which they organize. This 
movement in and between scales also produces a form of differential conscious- 
ness, a term coined by Chela Sandoval (1991) to theorize how US third world 
women read power and strategically shift between forms of feminist conscious- 
ness like shifting between gears in a car. Beyond feminist consciousness, I have 
used differential consciousness throughout this book to help us understand how 
shifts between scalar formations produce differential consciousness and how 
Indigenous women shift strategically between multiple forms of consciousness 
in the multiple scales of power they organize and weave. 

This book centers on how organizers have transformed Indigenous auton- 
omy from political discourse to embodied practice by scaling down to the in- 
timate scales of the body, the home, and the community. Through the mass 
mobilization following the 1994 Zapatista uprising, Indigenous women activ- 
ists came together through a process of consulta to deliberate on Indigenous 
autonomy and create a world in which many worlds fit. Through this process 
of consulta they grounded Indigenous autonomy in, or scaled it down into 
their own forms of embodiment and their own lived traditions of dress, weav- 
ing, and medicinal knowledges. The practice of autonomy at the scale of the 
body and the family allowed organized Indigenous women to claim their own 
bodily autonomy, such as the right to decide if and when to bear children and 
how many, whom to partner with, and how to live a life free of violence. Tying 
these practices to a formal claim to Indigenous autonomy has led to a more 
profound transformation of community life and Indigenous world-making 
and has sustained their movement in times of demobilization, selective neo- 
liberal incorporation, state repression, recalcitrance and outright negation, as 
well as increased narcostate violence. 

Chapter 1 illustrated how the country's only nationwide network of Indig- 
enous women was built through roots to scales above and below. They built 
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on the strength of local and continental organizing to shape and articulate 
CONAMI and sustain their organizing when blockages occurred at the national 
level. Through their organizing, Indigenous women navigated geographies of 
difference by negotiating the various political traditions, histories, and differ- 
ences among Indigenous communities and organizations, and across regions, 
as they built their national network. Whereas Indigenous women activists’ 
strategies for gaining dignity for women and Indigenous autonomy have been 
focused largely outside of the state, they are interpolated and subjectified by 
the state, as they do not stand outside power. As the most marginal of the 
marginalized within Mexican society, Indigenous women activists scaled up 
and down to leverage new spaces of participation, discourses, and practices of 
Indigenous autonomy; then they interwove those strategies, knowledges, and 
discourses translocally or horizontonally to build with other Indigenous men 
and women and with allies in Mexican civil society more broadly. CONAMI re- 
structured its leadership structure and has been recruiting younger Indigenous 
women leaders, renewing its leadership and membership after twenty years of 
struggle. To confront the way Indigenous women have been made invisible 
during the feminicide epidemic in Mexico, CONAMI launched a digital com- 
munity gender emergency alert and database. 

In Scales of Resistance I have detailed how Indigenous women activists from 
Mexico traveled to participate in the 1994 Latin American and Caribbean 
regional preparatory meeting for the Fourth United Nations Conference on 
Women in Beijing. Chapter 2 analyzes the way they immediately dealt with 
stark power differentials at the heart of the concept of geographies of differ- 
ence, as they had to overcome their marginalization as women and as Indig- 
enous people at the national level of politics even before they arrived at the 
continental and transnational network, where they felt deeply excluded by 
the racism, paternalism, and exclusion of its mestiza feminist organizers. Even 
within work with the global Indigenous movement and their own continental 
network, Indigenous women organizers must circumvent geopolitical differ- 
ences between various members of their coalition and their differential access 
to power, privilege, and money—what Adrienne Rich (1986) called the politics 
of location (see also Blackwell 2000, 2014; Grewal and Kaplan 1994). They then 
organized their own meeting in Ecuador to develop an Indigenous women's 
agenda for Beijing and launched the Continental Network of Indigenous 
Women of Abya Yala (ECMIA) in 1995, which was renamed the Continental 
Network of Indigenous Women of the Americas two years later. 

Heeding the call to use the Guna land episteme of Abiayala, Indigenous 


women activists conjured an Indigenous scale of connection, solidarity, and 
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responsibility throughout the hemisphere through their organizing. Through 
it they created a scale of action that centered their own knowledges, needs, and 
cosmovisions. They used this Indigenous scale of Abiayala to generate their 
own alternative form of connection and organizing and to counter colonial 
regional, hemispheric, and continental names, and the knowledges and politi- 
cal formations meant to eliminate them and their communities as Indigenous 
people. Ultimately, they found Abiayala to be unscalable as a way both to enter 
and resonate within the international system and to encompass the great diver- 
sity of Indigenous women from northern Canada to Tierra del Fuego. Though 
Indigenous women organizers in what is now the Americas could not scale 
Abiayala in that setting, they were able to cast a broad transnational imaginary 
that has the possibility of transcending colonial nation-state borders and creat- 
ing forms of affinity and connection with Indigenous women throughout the 
continent. This transborder and transindigenous political imaginary of soli- 
darity connected to earlier work done in 1992 to unite much of the continent 
in a resistance movement against the celebration of the five-hundredth anni- 
versay of Columbus and built toward the 2007 passage of the UNDRIP. 
Building on what Martha Sanchez Néstor (2005), an Amuzgo activist and 
founding member of CONAMI, calls the “doble mirada” (double look), and 
Gloria Chacon (2018) theorizes as Kab’awil strategies, Indigenous women’s ac- 
tivism moves between Indigenous knowledge systems, scales, shared political 
projects, and dominant Western systems and scales to form a doubleweave, or 
what Qwo-Li Driskill (2016) calls a “third space epistemology.” Sonia Alvarez 
(2000) identifies two logics within Latin American and Caribbean feminist 
organizing: an identity solidarity logic and a policy advocacy logic. The nego- 
tiations and interweaving of Indigenous epistemologies and more pragmatic 
concessions toward aligning to the regions within the international system are 
an interweaving of these two logics. This interweaving both contests West- 
ern hegemonic feminism and centers forms of Indigenous feminist struggle 
that not only demand the decolonization of concepts of gender and sexuality, 
but also are grounded in communal struggle—within their own families and 
communities, not outside of them. This insistence on working within Indig- 
enous communities, families, and organizations demands that the community 
at large be accountable for women’s well-being (such as their right to live free 
of violence) and foregrounds the interconnection of women’s health and well- 
being and the well-being of the Earth and community. Indigenous women’s ac- 
tivism challenges their historic servitude to mestiza women and the idea that 
others can speak for them, foregrounding instead Indigenous notions of bal- 


ance, territory, and collectivity—such as the collective right to breathe healthy 
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air and drink clean water. Invoking Abiayala was an Indigenous feminist strat- 
egy to call forward the interconnection to land and other nonhuman relations. 
This lived, embodied solidarity reminds us that we are connected wherever our 
feet touch the Earth, and that the well-being of all women is interrelated with 
the well-being of all people, the Earth, and other beings. Indigenous women’s 
organizing across Abiayala has inspired new Indigenous theories and practices 
of feminism and has pushed some of the region’s feminist movement toward a 
decolonial stance. 

In this book I have explored how Indigenous women’s activism takes place 
within and across multiple locales. I challenge the frozen representations of 
Indigenous women as outside of time or backward, emphasizing instead their 
roles in linking and networking Indigenous territories, municipalities, and 
regions to national, transregional diasporic, and global/transborder/transin- 
digenous networks. In Scales of Resistance 1 engage the idea of meshworks as 
grounded networks to describe how activists cast multiscalar strategies to 
move in and between vertical scales while building horizontally to organize 
transregional linkages of Indigenous political projects and lifeworlds. Specifi- 
cally, activists in CONAMI recast the local by building networks of connection 
along different kinds of scale including community, territory, or Indigenous 
municipality. While they do organize along the dominant scales of nation- 
states, when that scale collapses or become untenable, they also scale down 
to state-, region-, and municipal-wide Indigenous women’s networks, local- 
izing their knowledge, training, and capacity from national organizing in their 
home communities and regions. They also weave scale horizontally (translo- 
cally) by sharing Indigenous knowledges of autonomy in ways that spark new 
local, national, and global political imaginaries and networks of organizing, as 
was the case of Oaxacan Indigenous rights activists influencing the Zapatistas 
to frame their demands through Indigenous autonomy. Further, activists have 
organized women’s networks that cross municipal borders but honor Indig- 
enous territorial integrity, recognizing the land-based relationships that con- 
nect people despite existing colonial borders. 

Grounded in communities’ traditions and practices of Indigenous auton- 
omy, policing in Guerrero and governance in Oaxaca, chapter 3 illustrated how 
the roots of the contemporary Indigenous movement and its call for autonomy 
stem from local practices and knowledges which roots grew horizontally to 
support other trees and networks of autonomy. Within Indigenous autonomy 
regimes, women have struggled for their labor, dignity, and well-being, and 
for their voices to be heard, by scaling down community care and economic 


well-being to their homes, gardens, communities, and municipalities. These 
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struggles for Indigenous women’s dignity and voice have emerged within and 
through Indigenous organizing and communities, proposing a form of gender 
activism and feminism that centers communal, rather than individual, well- 
being and rights. In chapter 3 I illustrated the long histories and intersections 
of women’s community organizing for both Indigenous rights and women’s 
rights. I highlighted how women articulate their own successes in gender- 
based organizing in ways that foreground a main methodology of Indigenous 
women’s organizing and Indigenous feminisms that is grounded in forming 
connections or relationality. 

This project highlights the experiences of Indigenous women migrant 
organizers who are building transborder, binational organizations and com- 
munities across colonial borders and systems of power. Indigenous migration 
creates what Jonas and Rodriguez (2015) call a transregion, a scale conjured by 
Indigenous mobility and, I would argue, by Indigenous community-making 
and political organizing. Organizing across an Indigenous transregion ties to- 
gether the multilocal nodes of the Oaxacan Indigenous diaspora, and yet this 
concept also suggests a unity of time, place, and subjectivity that I hold in 
tension with geographies of difference. If, as Aída Hernandez Castillo (2010b) 
argues, indigeneity is a field of power, we must acknowledge that such fields are 
constituted differently across multiple colonialities, scales and borders, from 
pueblo to cities like Hermosillo, Fresno, and Tijuana to megacities like Mexico 
City and Los Angeles to agricultural zones both big and small that span the 
San Quintin and San Joaquin Valleys in Baja California and California, respec- 
tively. Neoliberalism accelerated earlier migrations and the current displace- 
ment of Indigenous peoples, leading transborder organizers to simultaneously 
coordinate campaigns for the right to stay home and for recognition of human, 
workers’, women’s, and migrant rights—in other words, the right to a dignified 
life on either side of the border. Indigenous people are displaced by economic 
and political design, and organizers find themselves coordinating actions 
across multiple borders and colonialities in ways that account for the differ- 
ential experiences of Indigenous migrant women, who are racialized and gen- 
dered and face economic oppression ways in distinct ways. The women at the 
center of organizing leadership development for Indigenous women and youth 
navigated geographies of difference as they organized transregionally, building 
campaigns that resonated binationally while attending to specific configura- 
tions of power in their communities locally. Further, Indigenous identities have 
been portrayed as static and tied to land; through political and economic de- 
sign, settler governments and their global capitalism often force Indigenous 


people to migrate, what Shannon Speed (2017) calls settler capitalism, one of 
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many strategies of deindigenization. The women’s oral histories at the center 
of chapter 4 illustrate how mobility and political organizing has led them to 
embrace Indigenous political consciousness and work to decolonize their own 
histories, identities, and life experiences through decolonization workshops 
and by building spiritual and political communities in diaspora. 

Finally, this book centers on the Latin American Indigenous diaspora in 
Los Angeles, including the political and cultural work of FIOB. I have explored 
transregional place-making and ways of being Indigenous that are creating 
multiple Indigenous geographies in Los Angeles. In chapter 5 I reflected on how 
Indigenous migrants' spatial projects come into complex play with the mul- 
tiple colonialities of the region that overlay a Tongva homeland. Using Byrd's 
(201) formulation of arrivant, I asked how Indigenous migrants transit Tongva 
territory, opening up the idea that Indigenous arrivants position themselves 
as Kuuyam, or guests, in the homelands of other Indigenous peoples (Sepul- 
veda 2018). The chapter explored spiritual geographies and responsibilities as 
well as the labor circuits and gendered geographies of Indigenous women's 
labor and care work as maids, nannies, and elder care workers. Oaxacan Indig- 
enous place-making is recasting political cartographies, foodways, and sound- 
scapes in Los Angeles. Geographies of difference that I describe in chapter 5 
include the multiple colonialities of Los Angeles and how racial and gendered 
hegemonies collide and hybridize. Indigenous migrants confront a labor mar- 
ket segmented by race, citizenship, and class exploitation and within which 
mestizo foremen deploy anti-Indigenous prejudice that leads to lower wages, 
dangerous conditions, and wage theft. I proposed a Critical Latinx Indigene- 
ities framework to attend to those overlapping and colluding forms of racial, 
colonial, and gendered forms of power, what I have called geographies of dif- 
ference throughout this study. 
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Notes 


INTRODUCTION 


I 


In 2010 the Congreso Guna General (Guna General Congress) and Congreso de la 
Cultura (Congress of Guna Culture) voted to officially change the spelling of Abya 
Yala to Abiayala. They worked for more than ten years to build a dictionary and 
subsequently published the gayamar sabga: diccionario escolar gunagaya—español 
(Gayamar Sagba: Gunagaya—Spanish Scholastic Dictionary). The dictionary, re- 
leased in 2013, was part of a larger Congreso Guna General initiative called Proyecto 
de Educación Bilingue Intercultural de Gunayala (Guna Intercultural Bilingual 
Education Project). I thank Dule scholar Sue Hagland for drawing my attention to 
this change in spelling and the important political work of cultural autonomy and 
language. 

I developed this concept to describe a set of conditions I witnessed as I conducted 
interviews with Indigenous women in the 1990s (Blackwell 2000). In accompanying 
an array of women's social movement since then, I continue to see its relevance as 
an analytic to describe other organizing (Blackwell 2014). 

Following Lynn Stephen (2007), I do not translate the word pueblo to leave intact 
the simultaneous meaning of a people and a town or place, revealing the socio- 
spatial relationship between place and peoplehood. 

Brenner (2011) further argues: *We are dealing not with a nested political economy 
of fixed, discrete, singular and nested scales, but rather with a multiplicity of scaled 
political economies that are implicated in, and are in turn productive of, diverse, 
tangled patterns of scale-differentiation and scale-redifferentiation" (12). 

In deploying differential consciousness, I retrofit Sandoval's model (in homegirl 
homage). In her original formulation, she fought against the erasure of US third 
world women in typologies of US feminism by describing the ways women of 
color feminists move in between modes of consciousness like a differential on the 
gears of a car. Rather than getting stuck in narrow forms of consciousness (liberal, 
radical, cultural, separatist), her fifth gear, or mode of consciousness, overrides and 
reconstructs the other modes it moves between. She acknowledged how differ- 
ential consciousness would be transformed by multiply situated actors in diverse 
contexts, arguing that it was not bound but “a theory and method of oppositional 
consciousness that rose out a specific deployment, that is, out of a particular tacti- 


cal expression of US third world feminist politics that more and more became its 
overriding strategy” (Sandoval 1998, 368; italics in the original). 

6 Feminist scholar Sonia Alvarez (2000, 2010) has explored this key challenge of 
Latin American social movements, theorizing the selective co-optation of women’s 
rights discourse and two distinct logics of organizing that have emerged in the con- 
text of neoliberal governance, increased “ngo-ization,” and the transnationalization 
of social movements. 

7 See also Inda (2006) and Ong (2006). 

8 Lemke (2001) argues that this is a technique of power that harmonizes collective 
and individual bodies, corporations, states, universities to be “lean,” “flexible” and 
"autonomous" as well as an "integral link between micro- and marco-political levels 
of analysis (e.g., globalization or competition for ‘attractive’ sites for companies and 
personal imperatives as regards beauty or a regimented diet)" (203). Critically, what 
he doesn't mention is how both these processes are gendered and are seen upon 
recruitment of transnational capital to maquiladoras (export processing zones) in 
Mexico, and the forms of beauty pageants and gendered surveillance and regula- 


tion that are widespread in such industries. 


CHAPTER 1. THE PRACTICE OF AUTONOMY 


1 Unless otherwise noted, all translations by author. 

2 Fora history of the way autonomy developed as a shared framework of meaning, 
see Carlsen (1999, 45-70) and Stephen (2003). 

3 Melissa Forbis (2003) found a similar pattern in which Indigenous women col- 
lectively engage in autonomy as part of Zapatista base communities and at the 
individual level of their daily lives. 

4 Whereas many Indigenous communities in Chiapas, Oaxaca, Guerrero, and Michoacán 
have declared themselves autonomous, many other communities that are not specifi- 
cally Indigenous have also adopted the Zapatista philosophy of autonomy to protest 
the lack of social services under neoliberalism. See, for example, Tellez (2005, 2021). 

5 The “right to have rights” was invoked in 1994 both by Dagnino (1994) and by the 
Zapatistas. See also N. Harvey (1998), and for an earlier formulation of the right to 
have rights, see Arendt (2000). 

6 TUP Cultural Studies Working Group (1987); Rosaldo (1994); Flores and Benmayor 
(1997). 

7 Ong (1996, 737) sees citizenship as “a cultural process of 'subject-ification"" in the 
Foucaldian sense of self- making and being-made by power relations that produce 
consent through schemes of surveillance, discipline, control, and administration 
(Foucault 1989, 1991). 

8 Because research is a relational activity, it is important to note that I met most of 
these activists when I was in my twenties, and at that time, I was generally the same 
age as the younger generation. Our proximity in age, class, and indigeneity brought 
us closer as we built our shared sense of collaborative and activist research. I hung 
out with organizers while we created photocopies, put together folders, picked 
up food, and performed other tasks for the national meetings CONAMI hosted. 
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At that time, we were all young, unmarried women in the movement. Whereas 
some of those activists are now national and international leaders, some did go on 
to marry, while many others stayed unmarried. For most of this twenty-year period, 

I was still considered a young woman because I am queer and was, until recently, 
without children. In the context of migrant Indigenous women’s organizing, women I 
work with are my age and yet they are referred to as “Doña” because they have grown 
children. In the life cycle of those whom I work with, I am often seen as a perpetually 
young woman because of my delayed motherhood and my unmarried, queer feminin- 
ity. Finally, well into my fifties I can say that is changing. 

“Indian from the hills” is a racial slur that refers to stereotypes of the Indigenous, 
rural poor as ignorant, backward, and dirty. 

See Palomo (1996), which includes the “Conclusiones de Encuentro Nacional de las 
Mujeres de ANIPA,’ “El Mesa de Mujeres del Foro Nacional Indígena (convocado 
por los Zapatistas y la COCOPA)/ and “La Mesa del Diálogo” See also “Encuen- 

tro Nacional de Mujeres de la Asamblea Nacional Indígena para la Autonomía 
(ANIPA),” in Lovera and Palomo (1999, 363). 

The dialogues focused on Indigenous rights and culture were subdivided into six 
aspects: (1) autonomy; (2) justice; (3) political representation and participation; (4) 
situation, rights, and culture of Indigenous women; (5) means of communication; 
and (6) promotion and development of Indigenous culture. 

Convention 169 of the International Labor Organization, passed in 1989, is impor- 
tant because it is the only international treaty open for ratification that deals 
exclusively with the rights of Indigenous peoples. The law recognizes Indigenous 
peoples as collective subjects with the right to self-determination and right to 
control their own institutions, ways of life, and economic development. It has two 
important components: it recognized (1) the right to prior consultation on any proj- 
ects that affect Indigenous peoples and (2) Indigenous peoples’ right to maintain 
and strengthen their identities, languages, and religions. With its forty-six articles, 
Convention 169 sets minimum standards of respect for Indigenous peoples’ rights 
including collective land ownership, management of natural resources on their ter- 
ritories, and preservation of traditional knowledges. 

I was initially scheduled to interview Margarita in 1999, while she served at the 
Secretariat of Indigenous Peoples for the PRD in Mexico City. After waiting for 
hours in the office, I left, hoping that I would meet her another time. That time 
came in Durban, South Africa, at the UN World Conference against Racism. After 
our interview, I stowed my backpack under the table at our group’s booth and we 
went to see Fidel Castro address the NGO forum and the thousands of antiracism 
activists gathered there. Unfortunately, my backpack was stolen, so I relied on 

my notes from our first interview. After many years of working together, we joked 
many times about these false starts and had a long interview session in 2014, when 
we completed two interviews as she was visiting Los Angeles. We edited those 
interviews together when I stayed with her in San Cristobal de las Casas in 2018 be- 
fore the EZLN Encuentro Internacional de Mujeres que Luchan. 

See, for example, “Mujeres indigenas de Chiapas: Nuestros derechos, costumbres 

y tradiciones, a pamphlet originally published by K'inal Ansetik and the Union 
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Regional de los Altos de Chiapas (republished in Lovera and Palomo 1999, 65). For 
a rich discussion of women’s organizing in Chiapas before 1994, the impact of the 
Zapatista uprising, and women's organizing after 1994, including the National 
Convention of Women, see Stephen (1998). 

Hernández Castillo (1998b, 131) discussed the State Convention of Chiapanecan 
Women in September 1994 as an important space where women working in mixed 
organizations could reflect on the way in which the issues they deal with in peasant 
and Indigenous organizations, and it brought together urban mestizas, members of 
NGOs, feminists and nonfeminists, and members of ecclesiastical base communi- 
ties, as well as Tzetzal and Tzotzil women from the highlands, members of weavers’ 
and artisans’ cooperatives, midwives, and Tojola'bal, Chol, Mam, and mestiza 
women from the jungle and the coast. 

This wording comes from an early national Indigenous women's meeting in 
August 1995 at the third Asamblea Nacional Indígena Plural por la Autonomía. For 
examples of these discussions, see Lagarde (1999); Palomo, Castro, and Orci (1999); 
and Propuestas de las mujeres indígenas al Congreso Nacional Indígena: Seminario Legis- 
lación y Mujer: Reformas al artículo 4 constitucional. These discussions took place in 
many arenas, including the Encuentro con Mujeres Zapatistas during the Consulta 
nacional por el respeto de los derechos indígenas y para el termino de la guerra 

de exterminación, Foro Cultural Azcapotzalco, March 16, 1999; Taller Nacio- 

nal: Las Mujeres Indígenas en el Proceso Autonómico, organized by CONAMI, 
August 20 and 21, 1999, México, DF; and Segundo Encuentro Nacional de Mujeres 
Indígenas, organized by CONAMI, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, March 31-April 2, 
2000. 

ANIPA was formally established after the second National Indigenous Convention 
in Juchitán, Oaxaca, and after the dissolution of the National Democratic Conven- 
tion, to unite Indigenous organizations as a sector. In April of 1995, ANIPA met in 
Mexico City for the first time to discuss proposals for constitutional reform and the 
creation of autonomous regions in Mexico. They participated in the San Andrés 
Accords, supported the COCOPA, attended the Democratic National Convention 
convened by the EZLN. They have had political alliances with the PRD and previ- 
ously participated with the CNI. 

After some years, there was a split between those who wanted to work indepen- 
dently from K’inal Antsetik Distrito Federal (K'inal DF), arguing that Indigenous 
women should be autonomous, and those who wanted to stay affiliated. The coor- 
dinator of K'inal DF at the time, Nellys Palomo, found the debate painful because 
of her close relationship with many of the Indigenous women activists and her own 
Colombian Afro-descendant identity, which she noted was an Afro-Indigenous 
one. CONAMI eventually became independent, although several founding members 
continued to work with K'inal DF through their maternal mortality work and early 
work accompanying the founding of CAMI in Guerrero. 

The seminar, organized by K'inal Antsetik and the Servicio Desarrollo y Paz 
Huasteca Potosina (Development and Peace Service Huasteca Potosina), was 

held from May to December 1996; meetings on two days of each month brought 
together Indigenous women leaders, legal scholars, and women's rights experts. 
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Speech republished in La Jornada Perfil, March 29, 2001. Other essays also analyze 
Comandanta Esther’s speech: see Hernandez Castillo (2005), which includes an 
important summary of the critiques of Indigenous normative systems, or usos y 
costumbres; and Marcos (2005). 

La Jornada Perfil, March 29, 2001. 

The Institutional Revolutionary Party (known as PRI, the acronym of its Spanish 
name, Partido Revolucionario Institucional) was the hegemonic political force in 
Mexico for more than seventy years until the center-right PAN won the presidency 
in 2000. Those on the Left, however, also have perspectives that are informed by 
deeply embedded forms of cultural racism and coloniality. 

Comments given at the roth Latin American and Caribbean Feminist Encuentro 
where Martha Sanchez challenged the racism of mestiza feminists, arguing that 
they replicated the logic of racist legislators in México when the denied Indigenous 


people their right to autonomy based on a false concern for gender. 


CHAPTER 2. ABIAYALA AS SCALE 


I 


By the tenth gathering of ECMIA in 2013, the network counted twenty-three 
organizations from nineteen countries, as membership changes from gathering to 
gathering. The Guna Intercultural Bilingual Education Project of the General Guna 
Congress published a new dictionary in 2013—in which they proposed the new spell- 
ing of Abiayala. In a section of the dictionary titled “Reglas basicas de escritura y 
lectura de gunagaya" (“Basic Rules of Gunagaya Reading and Writing"), the authors 
explain the purpose the new spelling of Abiayala: in dulegaya (the Guna language), 
“the elision of letters and/or syllables in a word is very common. . . . This permits the 
union of words for the formation of more precious concepts. For a better conceptual 
definition, it is also common to unify entire terms. For example, Abiayala (Abia + 
Yala), Gunayala (Guna + Yala); gunadule (guna + dule); sagladummad (sagla + dummad); 
igwawala (igwa + wala); dulegaya (dule + gaya)” (Oran and Wagua 2010, 14). 

I borrow the concept of the wellspring from Linda Burnham (2001) who, after our 
conversations about how the social movement roots of concepts like intersectional- 
ity of the 1960s and 70s are often erased in academic knowledge production, wrote 
an important article recentering women of color, theorizing simultaneous and 
intersecting forms of oppression and multiple fronts of struggle. 

“The Road to Huairou" (1996). 

Sofía Robles H., Women's Commission of Servicios del Pueblo Mixe (SER), news 
release, August 4, 1995. Document archived at CIMAC, Communicación y Infor- 
mación de la Mujer, Mexico City. The press release was sent to Mexico from the 
First Continental Encuentro. 

With financial support from the UN Population Fund of Ecuador, encuentro 
participants worked for five days to present their petition to Virginia Vargas, NGO 
coordinator of Latin America and the Caribbean. See Vargas (1998) for further 
information on the Beijing process in Latin America. 

For a full discussion of results, see Declaración del Sol (1995). In addition to interviews 
conducted with Robles, Gutiérrez, and Sánchez in the late 1990s and early 20005, 
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I conducted new interviews with all three during 2014-17. The wording “First Na- 
tions of Abya Yala” signals an important bridging of Northern and Southern tradi- 
tions of Indigenous women’s organizing. It uses the verbiage First Nations, a reference 
to how Indigenous nations are referred to in the settler colonial Canadian context. 
Use of First Nations, along with Abya Yala, the Guna word that refers to the land of all 
that is now the Americas, is an important intervention in asserting nation-to-nation 
relationships among Indigenous nations and states, especially in Latin America, 
where Indigenous people are often referred to as ethnicities subsumed by nations. 

A copy of both the English and Spanish versions of the Beijing Declaration of Indig- 
enous Women, Huairou, 1995, published for the Global Conference of Indigenous 
Women in Lima, Perú, in 2013 in preparation for Beijing+20 global process can be 
found at the Mobile Indigenous Community Archive: https://mica.pre.ss.ucla.edu. 
Although this definition comes from the dictionary developed by the Guna Con- 
gress, the Abiayala spelling had also been previously published by Aiban Wagua in 
his 2007 book, Así lo vi y así me lo contaron: Datos de la revolución Kuna. 

I thank Emil Keme for his time and generosity, and for always willing to be in 
dialogue with me about his conceptualizations of Abiayala and to share his writings 
as they developed. We met and have collaborated as founding members of the Abi- 
ayala Working Group in the Native American and Indigenous Studies Association. 
The Guna land struggle involved the US investor Thomas M. Moody, who prohib- 
ited the Guna from fishing after he “bought” the island of Pindertupi in the Guna 
Yala territory in 1977. After a protracted struggle, which included Guna demands 
to the then president that went ignored, young Guna militants attacked Moody 
and his wife, burned down their hotel and yacht, and killed two policemen. The 
Guna won a legal claim to defend their territories and autonomy, and the island of 
Pidertupi was passed to the General Guna Congress (Keme 2018). 

“About Abya Yala Net,” NativeWeb, accessed September 21, 2017, http://abyayala 
.nativeweb.org/about.html. 

Translations are mine unless otherwise noted. 

Pamphlet, Enlace Continental de Mujeres Indígenas, collection of the author, n.d. 
After attempting to be in the Northern network for several years, Mexico broke off 
and became its own region. Years later, the Caribbean also became a region within 
the network, so now regions include North, Mexico, Caribbean, Central, and South 
America. The working commissions are Central Commission, Commission on 
Commercialization and Intellectual Property, Commission on International Instru- 
ments (which works on conventions and treaties that affect Indigenous women), 
and the Communications Secretariat. 

"Enlace Continental de Mujeres Indigenas de las Americas,” organizational docu- 
ments, 2015, collection of the author. 

"Enlace Continental de Mujeres Indigenas de las Americas" 

For a history of the encuentros and questions of diversity, see Alvarez et al. (2002); 
organizers of the tenth encuentro used that piece to think through questions of 
difference. The theme of the tenth encuentro engaged questions of feminism and 
democracy. One central way to deal with axes of difference was through Diálogos 
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Complejos, which included “Feminism and Strategies to Confront Racism in a 
Democratic Latin America,” “Feminism against Ethnocentrism for Latin American 
Democracy,” “Feminism Youth and Power: Alternatives to Commercialization and 
Marginalization in Search of Democratic Perspectives,” and “Feminism and Lesbian 
Sexualities and Democracy.” 

Myrna Cunningham, a Miskita leader from Nicaragua, details two examples of this 
difficulty: “Recently, I was invited to give a lecture in the US to a group of feminist 
studies students. I was in the middle of describing how resource privatization 
threatens Indigenous Peoples on the North Atlantic Coast of Nicaragua, where I 
am from, when the professor stopped me. ‘We were really hoping you could speak 
from your experience as a woman, not so much as an Indigenous person, she said in 
a tone meant to be encouraging" (2006, 55). In chapter 2 of her book Multiple InJus- 
tices (2016), Rosalva Aida Hernandez Castillo also reports painfully being invited to 
sit on a panel that repeatedly did this to Indigenous women community leaders. 
This document entitled “Dualidad y Complementaridad” is available in the Mobile 
Indigenous Community Archive: https://mica.pre.ss.ucla.edu. 


CHAPTER 3. REBELLION AT THE ROOTS 


See, for example, the 2015 ECMIA report, “Nada Sobre Nosotras Sin Nosotras. 
Beijing+20 y Las Mujeres Indigenas de las Américas: Avances, Vacios y Desafios.” 
When we originally met in 1999, Sofia shared her experiences building CONAMI 
and ECMIA (detailed in chapter 2). We met up again in 2011 in Oaxaca City and 
then in 2015 in Los Angeles. 

A cargo is a position of responsibility, and sometimes leadership, within an Indig- 
enous governance system. 

In Mexico, some professional and technical degrees require a year of "social ser- 
vice" to the nation in order for students to receive their license and title. It is seen 
as a remuneration to society in the form of social service for the benefits students 
received during their training, usually in public universities. 

At the time, Rodolfo Stavenhagen was a research professor at El Colegio de Mexico 
who served as part of the mediation between the Mexican government and the 
EZLN and had been appointed special rapporteur of the UN Human Rights Com- 
mission on the rights and fundamental freedoms of Indigenous people. 

Law 701 of Recognition, Rights, and Culture of the Indigenous Pueblos and Com- 
munities of the State Guerrero (Ley 7o1 de Reconocimiento, Derecho, y Cultural 
de los Pueblos y Comunidades Indigenas del Estado de Guerrero) was approved in 
April 201. According to Sierra, the law has “innovative aspects in its formulation,” 
(Sierra 2015, 141) because it recognizes the CRAC and auxiliary community police in 
its chapter 37. 

Hailing from Santa Maria Alotepec, Regino Montes was a founder of SER, an advisor 
to the EZLN, and Secretary of Indigenous Affairs for the State of Oaxaca under 
Governor Gabino Cué. Most recently, in 2018 he was tapped to head the Instituto Na- 
cional de los Pueblos Indigenas by Mexican President Andrés Manuel Lopez Obrador. 
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When I first arrived in Mexico to conduct research, I met with a feminist academic 
in Mexico City who told me that Sofía Robles was no “professional Indian” She 
went on to suggest that this meant that Sofía did not live in the city and may not 
even have a phone. It was true that at that time Sofía did live in Tlahuitoltepec, 

a municipal center, rather than in Oaxaca City or Mexico City, but she certainly 
had a phone, a fax machine, and a computer. This interaction illustrated a certain 
disdain for Indigenous activists, especially those who do not stay in their “place,” 
these bounded locales that stereotypically signify Indigenous authenticity, but are 
in reality a form a what Gaye Theresa Johnson (2013) calls “spatial immobilization” 
Sofia married Floriberto Díaz, a Mixe anthropologist and political activist who created 
Comité de Defensa de los Recursos Humanos y Culturales Mixes (Committee in 
Defense of Mixe Human and Cultural Resources, CODREMI) in the early 1980s. 
CODREMI’s demands included land reform and transportation and access to 
markets for their products, and they emphasized communal self determination 

of territory (land and natural resources) and autonomy for Indigenous pueblos. 
CODREMI' work has continuity in the Asamblea de Autoridades Mixes (Assembly 
of Mixe Authorities) and in SER. Díaz was an early theorist of comunalidad (com- 
munalism), an Indigenous philosophy of collective identity based on communal labor 
and belonging. For more on Díaz's writings, see Robles Hernández and Cardoso 
Jiménez (2007). 

SER was always a multiscalar organization focusing on local issues such as economic 
development and community-based credit and organizing producers to build regional 
networks, for example, the 2001 organizing effort with seventeen Mixe communities 
to create the Assembly of Mixe Producers, as well as building a national Indigenous 
rights movement. For more about SER, see Mejía Pinneros and Sarmiento (1987). 
Since the time of this interview, one municipality has changed to election by politi- 
cal party rather than by Indigenous normative systems. 

The ritual transfer of power bestowed by the sacred bastón de mando (staff of rule) 
that symbolically represents that the care of the people is entrusted to the leader. 
“The school of leña” refers to the school of women's work that involves not only 
cooking but also gathering water and firewood, or leña. It refers to the idea that 
women may not have the same educational opportunities as men, but they have the 
experience they gain after many years at the school of hard work. 

Jeffery Rubin (1997) has previously argued that many in Indigenous communities such 
as those in the isthmus of Oaxaca have lived in de facto regional autonomy because of 
their distance from, and the highly centralized form of, the Mexican government in 
the capital, which has produced the context in which Indigenous social movements 
such as the Coalición Obrera, Campesina, Estudiantil del Istmo emerge. 

REDMMI was supported by SER in collaboration with the Consoricio para el 
Diálogo Parlamentario y la Equidad Oaxaca (Consortium for Parlimentary Dia- 
logue and Equity Oaxaca) and the Red por los Derechos Sexuales y Reproductivos 
en México (Network for Sexual and Reproductive Rights of Mexico), and had the 
backing of the municipal and communal authorities of each of the regions where 
the encuentros have been. 
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16 Red de Mujeres Mixes, pamphlet, n.d., in the author's collection. 
17 Red de Mujeres Mixes, pamphlet. 
18 Red de Mujeres Mixes, pamphlet. 


CHAPTER 4. GEOGRAPHIES OF DIFFERENCE 


1 For that meeting, I had been charged with video-recording the event and serving 
as one of the scribes documenting the proceedings for FIOB—one of the many roles 
I have been assigned while collaborating with FIOB during the the past seventeen- 
plus years. I have also helped design and support implementation of the women's 
leadership development programs (the Mujeres Indígenas en Liderazgo [MIEL] 
program described here), applied for funding, created before-and-after videos of 
participants, and developed collaborative research projects including Otros Sabres 
and Mapping Indigenous LA, discussed in this chapter. 

2 A few exceptions include Maura Diaz who was elected to the binational vice coordinator 
position in 2009, and Odilia Romero Hernández, who was later elected to serve as 
coordinator general of the organization in 2014, the only woman to hold this position. 

3 Cargos are part of the positions of responsibility within the collective labor, or 
tequio, that helps define Oaxacan Indigenous forms of community belonging. 

4 The literal saying is “Cuando un mujer advanza, ningún hombre retrocede” (“When 
a woman steps forward, no man steps back [or is left behind]"). This saying has been 
used as the title of a film about Zapotec feminist rapper Mare and is a common 
slogan among Zapatista autonomous communities which is even woven into their 
artesania (artisanal weavings, bags, blouses, and even tortilla warmers). 

5 For more information on Indigenous farmworkers, see Mines, Nichols, and 
Runsten (2010). For a wealth of information and to access the Indigenous Farm- 
worker Study, see “Indigenous Mexicans in California Agriculture,’ accessed 
September 14, 2014, http://Indigenousfarmworkers.org/. 

6  Tragically, Irma Luna died in April of 2022 as this book was going to press. For 
more on her life, see https://www.centrobinacional.org/post/irma-luna-ortega 
presente. 

7 Recent state strategies for controlling and regulating human mobility have scholars 
examining the ways in which mobility and migration have been criminalized 
through discourses of illegality and how they have produced legal violence. See, for 
example, De Genova (2004). Menjívar and Abrego argue that immigration law and 
its implementation at the federal, state, and local levels are a form of legal violence 
"that not only restricts immigrant women's ability to mother their children but 
also brings suffering to these women as mothers" (2011, 9). 

8 In his 2002 essay "Lessons from Mexico-U.S. Civil Society Coalitions,’ Jonathan 
Fox differentiates between transnational networks, coalitions, and social move- 
ments in a sobering analysis of what had, up to that point, been quite celebratory 
claims about the possible power of civil society as a counterweight to global capital- 
ism. Briefly, Fox argues that networks are comprised of civil society actors who 
are connected and in communication but not necessarily coordinated, whereas 
coalitions are networks in action mode with shared targets, goals, and mutual 
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trust. Fox states that migrant Indigenous organizing is emblematic of transnational 
social movements in terms of the higher density and cohesion possible when an 
organization such as FIOB literally crosses borders. Lynn Stephen (2007, 2013) also 
developed these insights with rich ethnographic detail. 

I first elaborated the idea “geographies of difference” in my 2000 dissertation to 
describe how effective transnational social movements cross not only the borders 
of nation-states but also configurations of power such as race, class, gender, and 
sexuality. Other researchers have made similar arguments, noting that migrants 
navigate multiple borders of nation-states and categories of power, for example, 
Lynn Stephen’s (2007) concept of the transborder. Edward McCaughan has likewise 
approached the study of art and social movements through a comparative frame- 
work across three different locations—Oaxaca, Mexico City, and California—by 
analyzing how “the particularities of each movement were shaped by local varia- 
tions in the prevailing regimes of accumulation, representation, and signification” 
(2012, 2). 

One unexplored aspect of transnational social movements is not the efficacy of 
framing across borders or the coordination of multisited mobilization but the 
power of diaspora and diasporic subjectivities in combination with a powerful 
political imaginary. In earlier diasporic histories, émigrés were pivotal in mobiliz- 
ing solidarity abroad for social justice or decolonization movements in the home 
country, but the current conditions of mass migration and displacement wrought 
by neoliberal globalization have changed the nature and scale of transborder 
organizing. 

FIOB is a community-based organization that, at the time of this study, had local 
committees in Santa Rosa, Los Angeles, San Diego, Oceanside, Santa Maria, and 
Fresno in California; in Tijuana and the San Quintin Valley in Baja Calfornia; 

and in Juxtlahuaca, Huajuapan de Leon, and Zanatepec, Oaxaca, and in Mexico 
City. Four offices—those in Juxtlahuaca, Santa Maria, Fresno, and Los Angeles— 
coordinate a coalition of Indigenous organizations, communities, and individuals 
in the states of Oaxaca and Baja California, in Mexico City, and in the State of 
California in the United States. The FIOB unity statement reads: “FIOB is an Indig- 
enous organization of migrants and non-migrants united by a strong desire to help 
Indigenous communities and individuals. We are independent of governments, 
political organizations, and religious organizations. We are united by the convic- 
tion, ideal and necessity of bettering community life unites us.” (Communique in 
author’s collection). 

In the early years, the first office was in San Jose and later, Santa Cruz, before mov- 
ing to Fresno; see Centro Binacional para el Desarrollo Indígena Oaxaqueño (Bina- 
tional Center for the Development of Oaxacan Indigenous Communities, accessed 
September 15, 2014, http://centrobinacional.org/en/. 

In a provocative twist, Yasnaya Aguilar Gil (2018) suggests, in her article “Nostros 
sin México: naciones indigenas y autonomia” (Us without Mexico: Indigenous Na- 
tions and Autonomy), that Mexico is not only a nation but a state in which many 
oppressed nations exist. Aguilar Gil, a Mixe scholar-activist from Oaxaca, proposes 
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that Mexico be reimagined by disarticulating nationalist discourses and practices to 
find a confederation of autonomous communities capable of generating collective 
life without the intervention of state institutions. 

See the 2015 report from the Continental Network of Indigenous Women of the 
Americas on Beijing+20, edited by then president Tarcila Rovera Zea: Nada sobre noso- 
tras sin nosotras: Beijing +20 y las mujeres indígenas de las Américas: avances, vacíos y desafíos. 
The Free, Prior and Informed Consent is a right of Indigenous peoples enshrined in 
the Convention 169 of the International Labor Organization signed by Mexico in 
1989. While the implementation and enforcement has been inconsistent, Indigenous 
peoples in Mexico have pushed for this right. 

Many female authors in Latin America were overlooked in the so-called Latin 
American literary boom because women's themes were seen as literatura lite (light 
literature). 

The results of this research can be found in Romero Hernández et al. (2013). 

Later, when we returned to Los Angeles, women staff members of the National 
Day Laborer Organizing Network heard we had designed this training and invited 
us to facilitate a gender training for their staffin Los Angeles. We did a one-day 
workshop and a follow-up session several months later. 

After the annual encampment of the Oaxacan teacher's union (Section 22 of the 
National Educational Workers Union) in the zócalo (public square) to negotiate 
their wages was violently evicted by then governor Ulises Ruiz and 3,500 municipal 
police and Federal Preventive Police, a popular uprising began called the Asam- 
blea Popular de los Pueblos Oaxaca (Popular People's Assembly of Oaxaca, APPO). 
The APPO was a mass-based coalition of labor, Indigenous, neighborhood, and 
youth organizations that challenged governmental corruption and demanded fair 
negotiations with the teachers, an end to state repression of dissents, and the gov- 
ernor's resignation. Playing on the term posada, which refers to the Latin American 
Christmas festivity of reenacting Mary and Joseph’s search for lodging, Oaxacan 
community members living in Los Angeles organized an “APP Osada’ to raise funds 
and express solidarity with what was happening back home. They formed APPO 
LA, held protests, and staged their own encampment in front of the Mexican em- 
bassy. For further descriptions of the FIOB’s APP Osada, see Costanza-Chock (2014); 
and Stephen (2013). 

Draft of funding proposal, “Indigenous Women in Leadership/Mujeres Indigenas 
en Liderazgo (MIEL), January-June 2010.” 

MIEL Recruitment flyer, 2010. 

A second group of students edited the exit interviews, and leaders of FIOB asked 
them to create “before and after” video testimonials for funders. I thank Then- 
mozhi Soundararajan for her innovative digital storytelling pedagogy and assistance 
editing the students’ work. 

All three had been, or were at that time, college students; two had been my 
students at UCLA. Robles initially served as the facilitator of the workshops, and 
Sanchez Lopez later took over the role. In my role as advisor to the organization, I 
met with the team to assist them in organizing the next month’s workshop. 
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Many parents are afraid that their kids will be raised in the United States and 
become Chicano/Mexicano, forgetting their Zapotec/Mixtec roots, so this road to 
community empowerment is especially rewarding. 

She also wanted me to know that Miguel's family was very traditional but he is very 
open-minded, so he did not expect Maria to move into his house and help with the 
family business of making tortillas. 

In the early 1990s, Maria’s employer at a drycleaner sponsored her citizenship, and 
she, Miguel, and Luis became US citizens. 

When MIEL was designed, our goal was to have a youth component come together 
as well. Having husbands participate was an added bonus. 

Flyer for the workshop “Decolonization: Resistance and Liberation of the Indig- 
enous Movement,” led by Dr. Gaspar Rivera-Salgado, February 6, 2010, Madera, 
California. Collection of the author. 

First used by Latino sociologist Felix Padilla (1985) to refer to what Juana Maria 
Rodriguez would later theorize as “a particular geopolitical experience [that] also 
contains within it the complexities and contradictions of immigration, (post)(neo) 
colonialism, race, color, legal status, class, nation, language and the politics of loca- 
tion” (2003, 10). 


CHAPTER 5. GEOGRAPHIES OF INDIGENEITY 


I 


According to 2010 US census data, New York City has the largest American Indian 
population. If we include the approximately 250,000 Indigenous Oaxacans and the 
50,245 Indigenous peoples of Oceania with the cited 54,263 American Indians in Los 
Angeles, LA far surpasses the 111,749 American Indians of New York. For the pur- 
poses of this research, I use the definition of Indigenous peoples according to the 
United Nations Permanent Forum on Indigenous Issues (United Nations 2007). 
These numbers will be eclipsed by the 2020 US census which showed an 

86.5 percent increase in the US Indigenous population, the vast majority of which 
is due to the influx of Latin American Indigenous diaspora (Indian News Today 
2020). The percentage change in those who identify as Indigenous among Latinos 
also increased 115.3 percent between the 2010 and 2020 census (Jones, Marks, 
Ramirez, and Ríos-Vargas, 2021). 

The Mid-Wilshire neighborhood became home to large numbers of South Korean 
immigrants in the 1960s, following the relaxation of federal immigration rules after 
passage of the 1965 Immigration and Nationality Act, who took advantage of the 
numerous vacant storefronts and homes in the area. In 2008 the City of Los An- 
geles designated the area centering from Eighth Street and Western Avenue as the 
Koreatown district. This historic ethnic enclave has since become the most densely 
populated district in the city, and the most racially and ethnically diverse, and the 
population is more than 50 percent Latino. See “Koreatown,” Mapping L.A., Los 
Angeles Times, accessed November n, 2016, http://maps.latimes.com/neighborhoods 
/neighborhood/koreatown/. 

Over time, the number of regions of Oaxaca has increased from seven to eight 

by dividing the Sierra into northern and southern regions. The eight geographic 
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regions of Oaxaca include the Istmo (isthmus), Costa (coast), Papaloapan (river 
basin), Sierra Norte (northern mountains), Sierra Sur (southern mountains), Mix- 
teca (Mixtec territory), Valles Centrales (central valleys), and Cañada (woodlands). 
Many claim Los Angeles as the newest region of Oaxaca. 

This process of Hispanicization occurs through external forces that tend to 
Mexicanize and erase Indigenous difference invisibilizing whole communities in a 
process community organizers call “statistical genocide—the erasure of Indigenous 
communities from public records [which] creat[e] major barriers to accessing basic 
human rights like interpretation in institutions (CIELO, UCLA AISC, UCLA Prom- 
ise Institute for Human Rights, UCLA Bunche Center, 2022). It also is a strategy of 
survival that occurs through internal forces of a community responding to racial 
prejudice and bullying that often lead people to closet themselves in order to avoid 
violence and discrimination (i.e., not speaking their languages outside of the house, 
not wearing huaraches or huipiles outside the community context). See Alberto 
(2017) and Sánchez-López (2017) in the special issue of Latino Studies that focuses on 
Critical Latinx Indigeneities, coedited by Urrieta and Blackwell. 

See the entries on the Latin American Indigenous Diasporas map I created in 
collaboration with community members that detail the history of Indigenous mi- 
grants organizing to bring their hometown saints to St. Anne’s Church based on 
research that I conducted with Brenda Nicolas: “Latin American Indigenous Dia- 
sporas,” a Mapping Indigenous LA (MILA) UCLA project, accessed September 24, 
2017, http: //www.arcgis.com/apps/Map Tour/index.html?appid=31dnooegag54f5c9b 
905f55bo8cod22. 

See Lourdes Albertos's entries on Zapotec Basketball and Normandie Park on 
Mapping Indigenous LA's "Latin American Indigenous Diasporas" map, http:// 
www.arcgis.com/apps/MapTour/index.html?appid-31d1100e9a454fscob9osfssbo 
8cod22. 

Oaxacan Heritage Month was started by the Oaxacan Association of Businesses 
(Asociación Oaxaquefia de Negocios, AON) and eventually came to be organized 
by a committee that included ORO, FIOB, AON, and COLIBA/Raza Unida. The 
first proclamation was drafted by Janet Martinez in collaboration with the Oaxacan 
Heritage Month Committee. The FIOB, the ORO, the calenda, and the proclama- 
tion that begins Oaxacan Heritage Month are among the points I created for the 
"Latin American Indigenous Diasporas" map through the Mapping Indigenous LA 
(MILA) UCLA project. 

Oaxacan cuisine is renowned throughout the world for its rich variety of pre- 
Hispanic ingredients. It is thought that corn and many beans were first cultivated 
in Oaxaca, and the cuisine includes ingredients such as chocolate (often drunk as a 
hot liquid with spices and other flavorings) and delicacies like Oaxacan cheese, mez- 
cal (an alcohol made of agave), and grasshoppers (chapulines). Many dishes start with 
labor-intensive hand-ground corn, spices, and chocolate, which rely on Indigenous 
women's labor. Mole is a sauce made from roasted ingredients (at least two different 
chiles, chocolate, spices, herbs like hoja santa, nuts and seeds, tomatoes or tomatillos, 
and sometimes fruits) that are then ground and allowed to simmer together for many 
hours to create a rich, complex, complementary flavor in which no one ingredient 
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dominates. Whereas black mole is most common, Oaxaca is known as the “land of 
seven moles,” which were born out of the different mountainous terrains and micro- 
climates, and the diversity of Indigenous peoples who live there. Tlayudas, affection- 
ately called the Oaxacan pizza, consist of a dinner plate-sized thin, crunchy tortilla, 
usually seared on a comal or grill, covered with beans, lettuce or cabbage, avocado, 
Oaxacan cheese, and salsa, and served with chicken, beef, or pork toppings. Totopos 
are generally baked in a clay oven known as a comixcal to form a large, round, moon- 
shaped cross between a baked tortilla cracker and a flatbread. 

Neighborhood favorites like the renowned raspado street vendor who makes his 
own syrups from fresh fruit and other flavors daily often become the vehicle for 
opening a storefront. For example, see Janet Martinez's project Zapotecs: The Journey 
to Success, a photo exhibit for the 2015 Oaxacan Heritage Month, that tells several of 
these stories. Several of her interviews from this project were featured in the 2016 
Latin American Indigenous Diaspora map of the Mapping Indigenous Los Angeles 
project: https;//www.arcgis.com/apps/MapTour/index.html?appid-31d1100e9a454 
fscob9osfssbo8coda2. See also the Los Angeles Street Vendor Campaign, accessed 
February u, 2016, http://streetvendorcampaign.blogspot.com/. 

Pink Burger was opened in Mitla but was a short-lived venture (Baker 2017; Virbila 
2014). 

HR 4437 was the Border Protection, Antiterrorism and Illegal Immigration Control 
Act of 2005, a bill that was passed by the House of Representatives on December 16, 
2005, but did not pass the Senate. Its provisions ranged widely, from building a 
seven-hundred-mile-long fence along the US-Mexico border to increasing the pen- 
alties for employing, and making it a felony to house, undocumented immigrants, 
with a punishment of no less than three years in prison plus fines. 

This shooting and the community response is also featured on the "Latin American 
Indigenous Diasporas" map; the entry is written by Floridalma Boj Lopez. 

The Sierra Norte (or the Sierra Juarez) is one of the four Zapotec regions of Oaxaca 
that also include the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, the Southern Sierra, and the Central 
Valleys. In 2008 it was estimated that 1,500 Zoogochenses were living in Los Ange- 
les, and many community members have remarked on how more residents are liv- 
ingin LA than in the pueblo. "Los Angeles Immigrant Community Pushes to Keep 
Zapotec Language Alive,” The World from PRX, August 9, 2013, accessed March 20, 
2015, https://theworld.org/stories/2013-08-09/los-angeles-immigrant-community 
-pushes-keep-zapotec-language-alive. 

We produced this testimonio (Blackwell 2009a) as part of our long-term collabora- 
tion but specifically in relation to a UC MEXUS collaborative grant I had with Aida 
Hernandez Castillo at the time. I find it emotionally difficult to work with this 
material, and I have regularly checked in with Odilia since our interview to find 
out how she feels about having shared her story and to ensure that I still have her 
permission to share it. She confesses that she has never read the interview, but she 
thinks that telling her story is part of the healing of her community. She recently 
asked me to have it translated so we could update it and publish in English. 
Odilia has come full circle. As we did our final check-in as this book was going to 
press in the fall of 2022, she was serving as the treasurer for her HTA and was busy 
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preparing for a multiday celebration of the patron saint. She shared that her work 
in the HTA is still untraditional but she was happy to have recently organized a 
workshop for her paisanos to learn how to access government funds in partnership 
with migrant organizations. 

See INCITE! Women of Color Against Violence (2006) and the work of Sarah Deer 
(2009, 2015) and the report she created with other Native American grassroots activists 
(Deer et al. 2007). See also Amnesty International USA (2007); and Robertson (2012). 
In the highlands of Guatemala, the Ajq'ijab' are spiritual guides who keep for their 
communities the calendar days according to the Maya sacred calendar and provide 
offerings, ceremonies, consultations, and cultural teachings. 

For Tongva histories of what is now Los Angeles and community stories of place, 
see Craig Torres's work with the Mapping Indigenous LA Project: http://www.arcgis 
.com/apps/MapJournal/index.html?appid=4942348fa8bd427faeo2f7e020e9876. 
Maya Vision, established in 1988 by Maya refugees in Los Angeles, is also an impor- 
tant organization. Longtime Maya Vision community organizer, K'iche interpreter, 
spiritual leader, and friend Policarpo Chaj worked in collaboration with FIOB and 
unfortunately, was among the Indigenous leaders who succumbed to the COVID-19 
pandemic. In addition to Maya-based spiritual practices, a widespread geography 
of the sacred has been folded into immigrant Catholic churches in Los Angeles 
and is richly illustrated in the migration of the saints from Oaxacan hometowns. 
For example, St. Anne’s is home to nine patron saints from three towns in Oaxaca. 
For further information about Maya Vision, Chaj, and St. Anne’s, as well as many 
other organizations, visit the Mapping Indigenous LA Project’s “Latin American 
Indigenous Diasporas” map. 

As part of their struggle for survival and self-determination, many Indigneous 
nations have reclaimed their own names for themselves, shedding colonial names 
like those of the missions the Spanish established to serve, along with presidios 
(military garrisons), as the center of colonial life in terms of missionization. This 
system was part labor extraction, part religious conversion, and attempted to turn 
Indigenous societies into dependent wards of the missions. 

I am a cocreator of this project, and I codirect it with Mishuana Goeman and 
Wendy Teeter. We have collaborated with our colleague Keith Camacho at UCLA 
and with many Indigenous community scholars in Los Angeles. 

More recently undocuqueer Indigenous (Q'anjob'al Maya descent) artist Mario 
Alvarado Cifuentes has produced an image of the monarch bleeding with tattered 
wings that pushes back on the immigrant rights movement’s slogan “Migration is 
Beautiful" See www.marioalvaradocifuentes.com. 


CODA 


Epigraph: Ernestina Ortiz, speech at the twentieth-anniversary celebration of the Coor- 


dinadora Nacional de Mujeres Indígenas, Mexico City, August 9, 2017. 


I 


Although there are many origin stories for this chant, according to Xiao (2018) it is 
linked to the Greek poet Dinos Christianopoulos who, in 1978, wrote the couplet, 
“What didn't you do to bury me, but you forgot that I was a seed,” published in his 
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collection The Body and the Wormwood (1960-93), which apparently was aimed at 
the Greek literary community who criticized his work, some claim because of his 
homosexuality. 

2 CONAMI. 2016. Open Letter to founding organizations, members and allies of 
CONAMI, the national Indigenous movement, and brothers and sisters of the Indig- 
enous pueblos of Mexico. In the author's possession. 

3 The CIG proposes to govern the country collectively in accordance with the 
EZLN'S seven principles of ^mandar obeciendo" (translated as to rule by obeying). 
These principals of ruling or leading while obeying are: lead by obeying; represent, 
don't replace; serve, don't serve oneself; construct, don't destroy; propose, don't 
impose; convince, don't defeat; from below, not from above. 

4 Inthe United States, the National Domestic Workers Alliance wrote an open letter 
dedicated to the women in the movie and held screenings nationwide to build sup- 
port for the National Domestic Workers Bill of Rights being considered in the US 
Congress. 

5 Despite much of their labor creating signature events, Odilia and Janet were ousted 
from the Oaxacan Heritage Month organizing committee after the split, described 
below, as local LA FIOB activists no longer wanted to share space with CIELO on 
the committee. 

6 Acollaboration with the UCLA American Indian Studies Center and the Bunch 
Center for African American Studies, the Indigenous language storymap We Are 
Here can be found at: https://storymaps.arcgis.com/stories/618560a29f2a402faa2fsd 
dodedocc6;. 

7 Janet Martinez, n.d., unpublished paper, 2014. 

8 Itis still a work in progress as the FIOB team, for example, found that the Murkutu 
platform was difficult for community members to navigate. While designed with 
Indigenous communities in mind, and specifically for differential access for differ- 
ent kinds of users, Murkutu was too cumbersome and not user friendly. We had 
already been creating work arounds since the entire back end was English only, 
but the community partner found it was just not accessible and practical to use for 
the mostly migrant, Indigenous, working-class participants, many of whom were 
from farmworker backgrounds who have access only to very limited educational 
resources and connect to digital technology on their smart phones. 
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